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Bei'CIie we revert to the contemplation of the pro¬ 
tracted ileatb-struggle of Roman indepen¬ 
dence, we myst turn aside to follow the rarthian 
Partliian •expedition of Crassus, one of the 
most, romantic epispdes in the history of the martial 
republic, oonspicuous for the most wanton aggression 
and the most signal chastisement by which her bloody 
annals arc di^inguished. The province of Syria 
offered brilliant opportunittes to the ambition or 
avarice of«e^*Rom2rf proconsul* Its^ealth, compara¬ 
tively untouclied oy easMer conquerors, was the accu¬ 
mulation of centuries of commercial splendour. Its 
frontiers were limited by the dominions of the tribu¬ 
tary sovereigns of Cappadocia and Palestine, who 
flourished under the shadow of Rpman protection. 
Beyond them lay the kingdoms of Armenia,' j^laced, 
VOL. II. D 
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also in a stat-e of dubious dependence on the republic, 
and of Kgypt, -whose freedom at tjbe moment was 
trembling in the balance. To the east stretc&ed the 
vast extent of the Parthian empire, with which Rome 
had never yet measured her strength. The region from 
which the once mighty name of the Parthians took 
its^rise i9*an insignificant tract of country watered by « 
the river Ochus, the modern Tedjen, soutlf- 

east^ extremity of the Caspian Seai noHh 

a sandy desert separates it from thaOxus ‘|^ the 
modern city of Khiva; on the south iff ^ hemmed in 
by the great mountain chain which ccftinects the 
Caucasus of the west with thd Hindoo Khoosh, or 
Caucasus of the east. This district had formed the 
most northern possession of the Macedonian empire; 
h\it, upon the partition of the various provinces after 
the death of Alexander, none of liis Creek generals 
aspired to occupy a throne in so remote and barba¬ 
rous a region. Ihirthia fell into the hands of a chief 
of native extraction, though known by tlie Greek 
name of Stasanor: but it continuefl in a state of pre¬ 
carious dependence on the sovereigns of the Mace¬ 
donian line, who held their court in Susa. The pbwer 
of the European dynasties was weakened by their 
quarrels with one another; and both the Parthians 
and the Bactrians shook off the yoke in the third 
century before our era. Ar8ace8„,the founder of a 
race of Parthian kings, was a man of obsci/re origin; 
the conquest of Hyreania extended his possessions to 
the Caspian; and when his vigorous chivalry crossed 
the Caucasus and erme in contact with the nations to 
the south, the sriccessdrs of AlexS-j^ler ^f^e unable 
to withstand them, and the Whole of the provinces 
between the Euphrates and the Indus fell in the 
f.)urtfa, generation under the sway of the Parthian 
Mithridates. This powerful tyrant was succeeded by 
a sou ^ho, afterfSome brilliant triumphs over the 
precks in Syria, was defeated and slain by a horde of 
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invading Scythians. * The attention of his successors, 
as far as they could spare it from their intestine 
divisions and family intrigues, was principally occu¬ 
pied with checking the progress of the^se depredators, 
and supporting the power of Armenia on their north¬ 
western frontier, which formed a bulwyk against 
, future invasion from that^quarter. * 

, For his abode the Parthian sovereign -oelected 
Seleucia on the Tigris, from among the 

] ^ \ t ^ThoPfcrihlon 

royal residences of the empire he had nver-*«'-ort« 
throvm. Scarcely eraei^ed from the tent 
of his fathers, be at, once established himself in all the 
pomp of the ancient dynasties which had successively 
held the scoptre of Central Asia. He adopted from 
the Assyrians the slothful luxury of the priest-kings 
of the line of Bolus; be surrounded himself with 
slaves, eunuchs, and ^ncuhines; dressed more like 
a woman than a man *, and revelled in the charms of 
odours, wine, and music. Froiij the example of the 
Modes, he assumed the licence of intermarrying with 
the nearest members of his own family, a barbarous 
de;fice for limiting the claimants to the succession. 
Nor was he loss easily seduced by the more intellec¬ 
tual, but hardly less enervating, refinements which 
the Crreeks* ha^ introduced" into Asia. An exotic 
literature and a gaudy theatre tinurished at Seleucia 
under tl^e royal ^trojiage; the ritual ceremonies of 
the most graceful of superstitions were too closely 
interwoven with the forms the Grecian drama not 
to follow in its train. The court of Seleucia presented a 
motley jyjjpbinatiju-of tiic^annars of different ages 
and countries,^nly ^be paralleled, perhaps, in the 


' TKi« history concisely detailed by Justin, xli. 4, 5. % 

^ SoG Plnturch*s description of Siircnas (c. 24. )r 

Kal 9tasep((T€t, and comp c. S2. : iffd^ra 0apSaLptK^y yvwaiKht 
Mvi, The howing drca*i which the Greeks supposed to«be feminine 
>vns orit^inully sacerdotal, but its effect must have been tt> ettcoura^ 
indolence and cc^wardlcc. . 
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semi-European fashions of Petersburgh and Moscow. 
But the monarch was surrounded and his throne 
upheld by the faithful arms of a warlike nobility, 
among whom these refinements had nOt penetrated 
HO deeply. For them he had changed the satrapies 
of ^rsia ^and the governments of Alexander into 
dependent fiefs. When he put forth his whole 
strength for conquest or defence, he could call upop 
the Hervices of eighteen vitax®, or vassal kings.* 
Every petty chieftain summoned bis retainers to his 
side, who preserved at lejist in the field the habits of 
their nomade ancestors, clad themselves in their scaly 
armour, and bounded upon their horses, equipped 
with the bow and arrow, equally deadly in the charge 
or the retreat.'^ 

^ Gibbon* Dedine and Fally c. 8.5 MSlcolm,//i>^ 0/ Ptrda, 1. 0 . 7- 

* Tfic Piirthiun forces coiiststcd priucipall/ of cavalry, and both 
men and horses were clud m chain or scale armour. Justin, xli. 2. 
These accout re meats hccatno an object of terror to the Komans nfeer 
their ilctuat under Cra^sns, and formed the burden of ninny ]>o])ular 
de 6 cri]>tuni 9 . (See Propertius Miiitiah and the )H)et 9 generally.) It 
is hurilly ennliblu thnt the Parthian horsemen thus equj)i])ed could 
have had grout rapidity of movement; and the ArmcTiiiin cnv|lry, 
simihuly armed, was defeated and destroyed with eusc by Lneidlns 
at Tigrunocerta. (Pint. Xuc. 28.) But their attacks were formiihible 
to the Roinan lugionary, unless well furnished with nj^chers, slingcrs, 
and cavalry on his wings. In the Inter periods of the cm pi re tho 
Komans a<lopted this mode of oquipineiit, rather pciliups lor ^liow 
than for service. (C]au<)ian, in ii. SGtU) But the same kind 

of defensive armour, which wc arc accustomed to n&sociitte with the 
Qumc of the Parthians, has been very extensively used in furious 
parts of the world. The figures thus chul on the Column of Trajan 
represent Surmatians : com|>. Tac. HuL 1 . 70.'; Ainininn. xvH. 
12.; Puusan. i» 2l« Thei Gcoi^ians and Circassians use it habi¬ 
tually at the present and i^ >^as adoptu^^rom by their 

descendants, the Mum cl ekes of Hgypt MnJorli^cDhain discovered 
a people in Bornou whose king wa« uttftndod by a Ijcwly-guArd of 
liorsenien in chain-maiL Their horses, he says, were small, but 
nvpved with rapidity. Denham and Clnppcrton's First' Journey, 
p. 02—64. His drawings are precisely similar to the specimens of 
Afghan or Belooche chain*iimil, which may be seen in Sir Samuel 
Meyrick *3 pidlection ft(«Goodrich Court. The chain*mail of >ho 
crusaders ^itli which wo arc familiar was more complete and heavier 
tffau any o}her. 
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The countenance which the Parthian monarch ex- 
ten desi to th^ mannei-8 and usages intro- xhadynuiy 
duced by his immediate predecessors into 
the regions beyond the Eu])hrate8 was 
doubtless galling to the spirit of the native 
race, and rendered him particularly obnoyous tg the 
, priestly caste, who worshipped the element of fire in 
its visible fountain in the iieavens. It was to this* 
hostility, perhaps, that the dynasty of Arsaces owes 
the obscurity which envelopes its history in l^e native 
annals. Ferdousi, the poetical historian of Persia, 
passes it over almost in silence; and other Oriental 
authorities, while they curtail its duration by two or 
more centuries, deny the foreign extraction of the 
founder.* This opinion has met with supporters 
among European scholars ; but the passage of Strabo, 
ou which they rely, may be safely pronounced cor¬ 
rupt*, and there is no ground for supposing that the 
Arsacid.'E formed an exception to the destiny which 
has so repeatedly subjected Persia to the sway of 
foreign masters.® 


* Malcolm’s Hist of Persia, L c. Araaccs is known to the native 
writers by (ho name of Ashk. 

* Stnho alone of t||e ancient writei^ seems to identify the Parthians 

with the Carduchi (xvi. 1.); bnt the leading is rejected hy 

Oroskurd, who, withvTzschnkkc, Koray and Wcsschng, would read 

The Corduchi, or Kurds, had their contrai seats about 
the sJlirccs of the riror Tii^ns, but extende<i also into the plains of 
Adiabctie. Xenophon (Anub, iii b. 16.) describes them as only 
nominally dependent on the kinti^s of Persia in his time. Their 
nomadc huhiCB and love of horses (Einnvr, Geo^pkical iliemotr of 
Persiaf p»^3.) ar£«too common cUara<^ris(ics of an analogous 
state of society t^establibb any identity between them and the 
Partbiims. Undoubtedly? nowever, there was fCn early connexion 
between the Armenians, Paninans, MeJes and Persians, derived 
from their common Caucasian origin, and so far both theories i^ay 
be reconciled. * 

^ The dynasty of the Arsacid^e was overthrown in the third 
century by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes, the £rst of (he Sossaiiidie, a 
native race which reigned till the conquest of the Safacens in the 
seventh. 
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The progress of the Roman arms in the east had 
cruiui t»u brought them at length into hnmediate con- 

and the line 

4 

lapartofits 

e.c. #4. course the recognised boundary of the two 
domjnions.^^ The Roman province of Syria extended 
from the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor, or 
the Gulf of Issue, to the Libanus, the northern limit 
of Palestine. It was governed, as we have seen, di¬ 
rectly from Rome, while the territories immediately 
bordering upon it were allowed to retain their own 
laws, and were subjected to the rule of native sove¬ 
reigns appointed by the republic. The large force 
which it was necessary to maintain in a position of 
such importance, and its distance from the seat of 
government, invested the proconsul of Syria with 
almost irresponsible power. Gabinius was nearly 
the hrst to whom this charge bad been intrusted 
since the political settlement established throughout 
these regions by Pompeius. He had gone to his pro¬ 
vince full of schemes of warfare and plunder. He 
had quarrelled with the Parthians, who had hithey-to 
cultivated amicable relations with their formidable 
neighbours, and conducted themselves towards her 
officers with the respectful franknes? of a brave and 
independent people. He had gone so far as to 
threaten them with invasion, but h^ been ^liverted 
from his purpose by the superior temptation of re¬ 
storing Ptoiemaeus Auletes to the throne of Egypt. 
It was this capricious prcgoct of Gabinius to signjilize 
himself by a war ..with tParthia tb'»-t infl-'^’ned the 
vanity of Crassus. The success.of the new proconsul 
in military aCfairs Lad hitherto been equivocal; up 
to j^his period he bad not appeared to affect the cha¬ 
racter of a great general. But the renown of Pom¬ 
peius and Ca?Rar had long rankled in his bosom; he 
resolved tfo rival, and be hoped to excel, them ; sen- 
tihienta of military ambition, which were supposed 


In t^ct with the Parthian outposts, 


i 


yrit. 
A.V. 


of theEuphrates became throug 
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never to have found a place in his cautious and sober 
disptfsition, nhw broke forth in expressions of the 
wildest arrogance. He talked to his friends with 
puerile- presumption of the exploits' he would per¬ 
form ; he would not limit his enterpnses to Syria or 
even Partliia; the victories of liucullus ovgr Tigr^nes, 
of Pompeius over Mithrjdates, he ridiculed as tri¬ 
fling ; while he proclaimed his own resolution to 
subdue the Bactrians and the Indians, and penetrate, 
like another Alexander, to the ocean which Surrounds 
the Continent.* Cmsar, always on the watch for the 
errors of his associates, wrote to him from Gaul to 
atim\ilate his ambition and feed his hopes. * We may 
suppose that the advice of the conqueror of the west 
would be no less audacious in character than that 
which had so often markc<l his actions, and that he 
urged OrasBus to put the widest iutcjrpretation upon 
the licence to make war or peace which Trebonius 
had obtaine<l for him. It was indeed too late to 
quarrel with the proconsul of Syria fer proposing to 
exercise a power which had been formally conceded 
to»him; nevertheless, the statesmen of the republic 
were reluctant to throw themselves at the feet of 
another military despot, and the disclosure of his 
warlike resolvet^ caused general alarm and discontent 
among them. In order to evade the effect of their 
disconr^ecqentbr remonstrances, Crassus pushed on 
his preparations, and commenced his journey some 
weeks before his consulship expired.* It was re¬ 
solved to appeal to the filings of the people by 


• Plot. Crois, . w. , * Pint t c. 

* Ho loft Rome just be&re the mi<l<Ue of Hovemlier, according to 

the uiireformed cidendar (Cic. od iv. 13.), the year at 

this period being just fifteen days in advance of the real time. (He 
probably crossed from Brundisium about a foitnight later, when his 
arroaincni was assailed by violent stormy weather. Pint Crau. 17.{ 
comp. Druenann, It. 96. Plutarch contra«McU himself sn Poni^. 62., 
where he savs that Cnuias did not leave liome till tiie begimiin^ 
of the following year. 
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dcDoiiacing his meditated aggifession as unprovoked 
and impious. The tribune Ateius mtt him at the 
gate of the city, and holding in one hand a brazier 
of burning coals, and casting incense into it with 
the other, invoked the curse of heaven upon the en¬ 
terprise and its leader, and devoted him, in the face 
of his country, and in the solemn words of the ancient 
formuhiries, to the infernal gods.* The tribune’s 
curse awakened a sense of justice, or at least a feel¬ 
ing of superstition, among the citizens, by which the 
soldiers themselves were not unaffected. Remorse 
and fear conspired to imagine, nor did malice fail 
perhaps to invent omens and prodigies of direful im- 
]jort, and many such were doubtless reported after 
the catastrophe they might be supposed to have por¬ 
tended. A story related by Cicero is curious, at 
least in a philf>logic.al point or view, for the glimpse 
it gives us of the Latin pronunciation. While the 
troops were assembled at Brundisium, a man was 
heard calling his figs in the street, Cauneas, Cati- 
neas; his long and drawling accents were fancifully 
interpreted into the fatal warning. Cave ne cos, B^e~ 
ware of The loss of several vessels, in the 

passage to Dyrrhachium, with troops on board, was 
a more serious misadventure. But the journey 
through Macedonia and the Lesser Asia, with all 
its cheering sights and pleasant resting'-places, re¬ 
vived the equanimity of the soldiers, and Crrssus 
himself was full of confidence and arrogant levity. 
Deiotarus, king of Galatia, an aged and faithful ally 
of the Roman people, wjia building a cit;^ in the 

* Plut Crass, 16.; Diod, xzxix. 39 ; Blor. iii. 11. 3., where the 
name Mctullus is a mistake* The nobles affected to be displeased 
with tho extravagant seal of their friend. But Cicero, in a letter to 
Atticus (ir* 13.), contrasts the slender attendance of friends and 
well •wishers at Crassiis's departure with the enthusiasm which wes 
manifested when JHlmiUne PauUns left the city to undertake iho war 
against Peniciis* king of Macedonia. 

^ Cic. dK DMn, U. 40* Ih^bably the sound was Co/Veoa* 
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route of the proconSul. Crassus mocked him for 
undertaking iuch an enterprise in his old age. 
And tlioUi too, returned the veteran, art far ad¬ 
vanced in years to Lead an expedition against the 
Parthiane. ‘ 

The Roman, indeed, did not delay an instar^t in 
making hia first campaign. He crossed the 
Euphrates, and accepted ?be submission of tiieKuphr»t«i. 
some towns in Mesopotamia. OnepIace,be- indjugiue. 
fore which a party of his troops had met with**. 
a check, he stormed and ransacked, and 
was well pleased to receive for bo trifling an exploit 
the acclamations of his army and the appellation of 
Imperator. But be was soon satisfied with his suc¬ 
cess, and instead of pushing forward upon the centre 
of the enemy’s power, returned indolently to his pro¬ 
vince, thus allowing tHe Parthians, irritated but not 
seriously injured, to complete their preparations for 
repelling a second attack. The rule of an upstart 
race of barbarians fretted the pride of the great old- 
world cities of Seleuciaaud Babylon. The first object 
of |in invader according to the military critics of an¬ 
tiquity should have been to present himself before 
their walls, and proclaim himself the deliverer of 
voluptuous 'civilization from the yoke of the rude 
mountaineers.* T)nring the remainder of the year, 
the seven-hundrfc'lth from the foundation of the city, 
Crassus occupied liimself with the civil affairs of his 
province, or rather with the extortion and accumula¬ 
tion of treasure. In the pursuit of his object he 
committed vario^ acts of to the horror of 

the native^ wb€ carefully rostered the omens which 

* CrasBiis was 9fxtj years of agOi and hii appearance was still 
older. Plut, Craas^ 17. i App. Hiit i?er, Partk, This wofk canntc 
be considered genninc, and is almost a verbal transcript of Plutarcb. 

* Pint. Crass. 27.* 

Dion, xl. 13.: a’U rSiv iKKavyay ffvarpa* 

rtvffdyrtfv tr^ttriy iroAAal, ko\ 4t 

^Pv^aiovs ifS ffal ^lA^AAijraf ireAA^ ^Avl^ems, 
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portended the vengeance of the gods.* He was joined 
by his son, the gallant lieutenant ofCassar, with a 
body of one thousand cavalry from Gaul, a present 
from the one friuravir to the other. The most ex¬ 
perienced of his officers was C. Cassius Longinus, a 
soldyjr ofcapproved skill and courage. Thus sup¬ 
ported, with an army duly disciplined and equipped,, 
he continued to indulge in sanguine confidence re¬ 
garding the result of the campaign which he projected 
for tb% following year. The character of the Parthian 
warfare, which became so terrible to the Romans, was 
as yet little known to them; but the Persian arrow, 
they might remember, had been no match for the 
Macedonian sarissa. They had not yet learned to 
distinguish the mail-clad horsemen of Partbia from 
the loose-garbed and eflfemina^ human herds which 
Xerxes had driven witli whips before him, which 
Agesilaus had scattered with a handful of Spartan 
infantry, or which Alexander had chased from the 
Hellespont to the Hyphasis.^ 


’ CrAssus voiced without remorse the treasares amasicd inrthe 
temple of Derceto or Atai^atis, in Hierapolia. (Pint. Crass, S7.; 
Stnib. xvu 1. 4.) He made a journey lo Jerusalem oti purpose to 
rifle the temple. Ita wealth was computed at ten thousand talents. 
Eleazar the lugh-pneat tried to save it by the pffer or a costly bribe. 
Crassns took the bribe and the treasure both. Joseph. Antiq, xiv. 
7. l.» S. Jud. 1. 7. 6. >¥ 

^ Compare the speech of Lentulus in Lucan's poem (viir.dai. &c.), 
which seems to oxpress a reyival of the contemptuous and unfdbnded 
prejudices of the liomans, aftonthe defeat of Crasaus bad been effaced 
from their recollection: 

^ Illic et laxas ye^ et floxa Tirorum 
Velamcnta . • * • 

The bow was stigmatized as a cowardly.^d effeminate weapon com* 
pared with the sword: 

** Eneis habet riree, et goes qoMonque yiroram est 
Bella gerit gladiU.** • . « . 

One disadvantage it had: 

Kam Medos pnriia prima 
Exarmant, yacueeque juhent remeare pharetrie.* 

Hb Boman would have escaped from the field of Cairbfe if the 
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While Crassus was collecting his forces from their 
wint^ quarters, Orodes, the king of the Embmjof 
Parthians, sent ambassadors to complain of 
the sudden aggression upon his territori<», or, 
more properly, upon those of Abgarus, king “• “• 
of Osrhoene, a dependency of the Seleucian srown.'lBut 
, their commission was not,so much to negotiate with 
the Roman proconsul as to defy him. The Parthians 
seem to have been informed of the dislike with which 
the proceedings of Crassus were viewed by tlie Roman 
senate. An attempt had lately been made in that 
assembly to obtain the proconsul's recal from his 
province, which was foiled by the interference of 
Porapeius, seconded by a speech from Cicero.* The 
Parthians affected to draw a distinction between the 
republic hei'self and tl^e marauder who had insulted 
them. With the former, they said, they were pre¬ 
pared to wage war to extremity, if challenged to the 
field ; but if the enterprise were merqly the personal 
act of the old man before them, they would not con¬ 
descend to harm a hair of his head, but would con¬ 
temptuously send Lira back the garrisons he had 
left beyond the Euphrates. Crasgus retorted with 
the usual taunt of inexperienced commanders; be 
would discuss the^e matters in their capital. Wagises, 
an aged Parthian, pointed to the smooth palm of his 
hand, an^ said tnat hair should sooner grow there 
than the Romans ever see Seleucia.'* 


The confidence these expressions indicated was not 
belied by the power and resolution with 
which it backed. Some of the Roman 
detachments slSition^d beyond the Eu- 
phrates were soon compelled to abandon 
their posts, and came flying into the camp.^ Th^ 
described the vigorous character of the enemy who 


Faithiana could have matoUined a clogo bloiJkodo of tbo;exbausted 
legioni. 

^ Cic« ad Div. T. 


* Plat. Crau, 18.> 
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had assailed them, the deadliness of his assault, the 
fruitlessness of pursuing him, the uiierring aim of 
his arrows, the impenetrability of his armour. The 
Parthians were evidently a people very different in 
character from the Armenians and Cappadocians, 
whom LuQullus had so easily routed. These reports 
caused much uneasiness in^ the Roman quarters, and. 
Cassius thus early warned his leader of tlie perils pf 
the enterprise he was about to undertake. But 
Crassus gave no heed to the warning. Artabazes, 
the king of Armenia, came into his presence with 
the offer of all tl)C resources of his country. He 
promised the assistance of ten thousand cavalry 
equipped in complete armour, and of thirty thou¬ 
sand infantry; at the same time he strongly urged 
him to direct his march through his own friendly 
territories, well supplied with water and provisions, 
and abounding in hills and streams, wliich would 
baffle the dreaded manoeuvres of the Parthian horse¬ 
men.* By this route he would reach the upper 
waters of the Tigris, from whence he might descend 
to Seleucia through a fertile and practicable country. 
But Crassus, though well pleased with the zeal of his 
ally, would brook no delay, nor adopt a circuitous 
line of march: moreover he represented* that he had 
still some troops left in occupation of outposts be¬ 
yond the Euphrates, and these he* was hastening to 
support. *■ 


’ Comp. Lacan,/. c.: * 

^ Par Alls per Medic^ura, t 

Sarmaticos inter ciunpos, e^asaqae 
Tigridis arva solo, nalli supcraMlis hosti est 
Libertate fugs: scd non, nbi terra tumobit, 

Aspera consccndet montis juga, ncc per opacas 
Bella gcret latcbras, incerto debilis areu: 

Nec franget nanUo violent! vorticis ainncm.*’.» 

Yet the Firthians came originalljr from a hilly country, and the 
Tpail-clad cavalry of Armenia, as well ae the tnoderu Ikloocbeii 
were accuBtomed to moan tain warfare. 
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The writera from Hrhom we derive our accounts of 
the campaign ithat followed, lived at least 
two centuries after the date of the events Touii»oi)en to 

.t 1 , 1 ii /* the choice of 

they reuite; and even it the sources from invuuuig 
which they drew their materials were ttust- 
worthy and accurate, they may very probably have 
confused and disfigured their statements Trom their 
own want of critical spirit. Accordingly, their nar¬ 
ratives correspond very imperfectly with the geo¬ 
graphy of tlie country through which they profess to 
guide u». The district of Osrboene, which compre¬ 
hends undoubtedly the whole of the route we wish 
to trace, was confined on the north by the line of the 
Mons Masiua, or Karahjah Dag, running directly 
east and west from the Tigris to the Euphrates, in 
the parallel of Samosata. The latter of these rivers 
bounds it to the west &nd south, as far as its conflu¬ 
ence with the Chaboras, which maybe considered as 
the eastern limit of the district. The great higliway 
from Asia Minor to the cities of Persia lay through 
the town of Zeugma, on the Euphrates, which de¬ 
rived its name from the bridge by which the opposite 
banks were there connected, and which, in Pome’s 
most prosperous times, wheu she granted terms to 
the prostrate empires of the East, was complimented 
with the pompous title of the Route of PeaveJ The 
modern village V)f Roum Kale (the Roman castle) 
still mai^lis its site, but the caravans now cross the 
river a few miles lower down,at Bits, h’rom Zeugma 
a military way was directed due east to Edessa, the 
modern Orfa, the^Ur of Scriptute, where the king of 
Osrhoeiie lieldAis courts At a later period this posi- 


’ Stat Sylv. iii. 2.137.: “ Zeugma Latin® Pacis iter.” The bridge 
was originally constructed for the transport of Alexander’s army 
across the KupliriUcs. Dion,xl.J7.; Kinncjir, Geot/rapfncal Memoir, 
Sid. The Euphrates there is deep and rapid and aboul 130 yards 
broad. 
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tion became, in the lianda of the Romans, the key of 
Partbia and Armenia. From hence thsroad branched 
into two lines: the one continued in an easterly di¬ 
rection to Niaibis and Nineveh, on the Tigris, and 
here wa@ the p'oint of departure either for Seleucia or 
Ecbatana; the other struck more southward, ran 
thro'ugh Cfurhae, then turned due south, skirting the, 
little stream Balisstis, till reached the Euphrates 
at Nicephorium. From this point it was carried on 
nearly parallel to the banks of that river, and at last 
terminated at Seleucia, after crossing the narrowest 
part of the isthmus which separates the Euphrates 
from the Tigris. These highways were the work of a 
later age, when the power of Rome was established 
through the whole of Mesopotamia; but they were 
laid out, in all probability, in the line of the much 
more aucient routes fre«iuented in the time of Crassus. 
It was along one or other of these lines, tlierefore, 
that we should expect to trace the march of the 
invading army. In later times Trajan entered 
Parthia by the northern, and Julian by the southern 
route*; but Crassus, according to our historiq,ns, 
followed neither. We have no choice, but to con¬ 
sider the main incidents of their narrative correct, 
and we must be content with remarking, as we 
pass, the minor inconsistencies by*^ which it is en¬ 
cumbered. ' 

The proconsul had collected his troops togsther, 
seven legions, strong, at Zeugma. Once 
^ntofihe more the superstition of tlie soldiers was 
umauurmj. ‘collt^ting oiQ^ns of ^dissster. 

Thunders and lightnings, witli^tempehts of wind and 

* Manncrt, v. 2. p. 200.; Frnnckc, Gwh* Trajann^ p. 277.; Am- 
mmn. xx«ii. 3. D'Anvtlle's work on the Fiiphrate^ and Tigris^ ia of 
service in tracing the anciciu geography, but his m^p ia ex* 
trcnicly incorrect na re^arda the $otmc of the former river. That 
which is appended to KiDUcir'a Jimrney throui/k ,^niteAta, seems 
n>jcli more trustworthy. 
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rain, gave a gloomy presage of ill-success.* The 
bridge broke under the weight of the army and its 
baggage, at which the troops were much disheartened. 
But the actions of their leader and the expressions 
which fell from him were peculiarly significant and 
unlucky. Crassus, intending to return from the 
conquests he anticipated by the route of’Armenia, 
^aid no attention to the balaraity, and uttered tlie 
uflconsciouB prophecy, that none of his soldiers would 
want that bridge again. So, too, in sacrificing, he 
let the sacred fragments of the victim fall from his 
hand. Instead of hastening to recover them, and 
avert the omen by* appropriate formulas, he only 
smiled, and remarked with levity. See the mjirmity 
of age! * 

As soon as the Homan army had>reached the left 

Prenftr&tionfi 
of the 

road to Edoaaa, hut to skirt the river for 
some way down.® If the object of the general had 
been to give confidence and support to garrisons 
stationed along its course, as, for instance, at Barba- 
lissfts and Nicephorium, that object, it would seem, 
might have been more readily attained by approaching 
the river at vthe spot nearest to Antioch, his original 
point of departure, without making a circuit so in¬ 
convenient, There could have been no difficulty in 


bank of the EuphrateSj'it proceeded, if we 
are correctly informed, not to take the 


throwjng^a bridge of boats across the stream at either 
of those places. The counsel of Artabazea having 
been altogether disregarded, the skill and experience 
of Cassius now suggested the most feasible alternative. 


' Tho l^uphratcs is sobjcM lo violent horricancs. It was in one of 
these that Captain Chc$DC 7 *s vessel was lost on bis expeditioa to 
explore the navi (Ration of that river. , 

^ PluU Crass, i9> : roioDror 'rh * 

^ The force which crossed the Euphrates amounted to seven 
legions with about four thousand, cavalry, apd as many Ijght^armcd 
troops. Flat. Crass, 20. Appian (if. C. iiu 18.) raises Ac number 
to 100,000 men, and Floras to oleveu legions (iii. U.)» 
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the plan of the campaign. Casbius recommended his 
leader to keep along the bank of the*Euphratps, by 
whicli means be could ensure a constant supply of 
provisions from the flotilla which was in readiness to 
accompany him, and secure himself against being 
surruuiided. At the same time be advised him to 
move slowly and with circumspection, not to trust 
to the rumours which flowed into the camp of the 
dis.‘ippearance and meditated flight of the Parthians, 
but to keep under the shelter of some of his fortified 
posts till the ])laus of the enemy could be fully 
ascertained. The fact was, a.s Cassius anticipated, 
that the Parthians designed to maintain tlie defensive, 
and did not choose to meet the invaders in a pitched 
battle on equal terms. It was their object to lead 

the Roman army into the sandy plains which 
ffin 101111.1^^1 intervciie between the two rivers, and there 
tiueueniy. loQSely upott theif skii'ts, till h(iat, 

fatigue and want should anticipate tlie work of the 
sword. They found an instrument for tlicir design 
in Abgarus*, tlie Osrboenian, who attended the march 
of the Roman legions, and wormed liimaelf into tl^eir 
leader's confidence by specious professions of gratitude 
for the favours he hjid received from Pompeius. Jle 
assured the proconsul that Orodes, despairing of the 
ilefence of his country, had left tw'o of his satraps, 
?nreniu t ^arenas and Sillaces, to 'make a show of 

puniiui resistance, while he was himself in, full 

retreat for Scythia or Hyrcaaia, carrying 
off with him all the treasures he could hastily remove. 
Any appearance, he WiiJ,j.of hesitayou on the part of 
the Romans might restore his confidenaii, buf a sudden 


' He is culled by Dion APyapor, i.c. Ahgarns; by the Pscado^Ap* 
plan, *^Airfapor, in which we may, puHiups, recognise the modem 
Akbbar. Tina word is bald to be a royul title, Signifying ** great/’ 
ti^CTcral of the immcare mentioned io this and the lol lowing cetituiy 
as kings oi Edessa. J^lutarch gives this peisonago the namo of 
Ariarones; he also uses the form 'Tptihis for Orodes. 
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ami direct march upoh Seleucia woujd at the moment 
meet,with no effectual opposition. In fact, whether 
through fear of the Romans, or to show his contempt 
for them in the most striking manner, Orodes had 
undertaken liimself to cbastiK the insolence of their 
Ai'menian ally, leaving the brunt of the invasio\;i to 
be sustained by his satraps. But this division of his 
forces was calculated to lull the enemy into security, 
and entice him to a perilous movement, where the 
nature of the country and climate would'arm the 
Parthians with irresistible weapons. Sureniis ranketi 
next to the king in birth, wealth and distinction.' 
He was the most em'inent of his nation for valour and 
abilities, nor bad he an equal in strength and beauty 
of person. He went forth, whether in peace or war, 
with an equipage of one thousand’ camels, and liis 
wives and concubiues followed him in a train of two 
hundred chariots. His body-guard consisted of one 
thousand horsemen in mail, and a still greater 
number of light-armed. His rank and relationsliip 
to the throne entitled him to place the diadem on the 
heq^ of the soveneign. It was to him that Orodes 
owed his restoration to the supreme power, from 
which he had been formerly expelled by bis own 
subjects. Ktirenas hmi reconquered Seleucia by his 
own personal valour, ami though’ not yet thirty 
years of age, he adde<l to all these claims to honour 
the reputation of the highest wisdom in council and 
craft in the face of the enemy. 

Ahg.irus, it seems, found.no difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing the infiituate^ Roman Jo ah’ai^idon the The numen 
line of the Euphrates, and strike into 
the plains which separate it from the 
Tigris, in the face of this formidable opponent. Tlie 
general cliaracter of the country from Zeugma to the 


■ Pint. Crnii». 21. 24. It acems probable that Surenos, like Ab> 
ganifi. \va« a ritlc, and not an ap|>ellativ«, 

VOL. II. C 
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Chaboras is both level and sandy, but its barrenness 
is relieved by patches of cultivate and abundantly 
fertile soil. Nor are there wanting both streams 
and wells to supply it with water. There seems, 
therefore, to bh no seri^^us impediment to the pro¬ 
gress either of a caravan or an army as far as the 
river Chalibras, beyond which lies the great desert 
of Sinjar.' It is highly ifnprobable that the army 
of Crassus ever penetrated into this further regioii, 
and we cannot resist the suspicion that the common 
traditions, upon which the historians relied, ascribed 
to its march far greater difficulties and privations 
than it really encountered. Soon after leaving the 
river side, it is said, the country lost every appear¬ 
ance of habitation and fertility. Boundless tracts of 
light moving sand presented themselves to the eye, 
without shade or water, undulating like the waves of 
the sea. The beat was intense, and the spirits of the 
soldiers sank uuder the daily repetition of fatigue 
without refreshment. Artabazes, harassed by the 
attack of Orodes, excused liimself from despatching 
the promised reinf’orctiments, and pntreated tlie Ko- 
man general to turn his course in the directioiT of 
Armenia- Crassus denounced the unfortunate prince 
as a traitor, and threatened him with tlxi vengeance 
of the republic as soon as ho should have leisure to 
execute it. His conduct to Cassius.-was marked with 
contemptuous disregard, and the officers, ho ^fore¬ 
saw the perils into whiQh tliey were hurrying, had no 
other resource than to wreak their ill-humour in 
bitter reproaches agiiinst Abgarus, who retorted with 
the coolest assurance, asking if they Ijad expected to 
make a holiday excursion am'olig shady groves and 
fountains, in a country of baths and hostelries, like 
their own Campania- At last, on pretence of exe¬ 
cuting some secret services he quitted tlie Roman 

I This u the greet desert of Mesopotamia, which Strabo describes 
as lying beyond the Cbaboraa (xtl 
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camp, and escaped from the hands of the enemy 
whom'he had dhtrapped into the desert.' 

It is evident from this account of Plutarch that he 
considers the expedition to have proceeded oeo«r>phiv>! 
several days’ march- from the point where 
it left the beaten route to the next locality 
.which he mentions, the passage of the river Balissus. 
lUwas here that Crassus was informed by the piquets 
which he had sent forward that the Parthians were 
collected in his front in much greater force* than he 
had been led to expect. If this, then, was the ex¬ 
treme limit of his onward progress, he had not left 
the Euphrates above fifty miles in a straight lino 
behind him; he had not set foot in the sandy desert at 
all; nor bod he given any indication that he meant 
to pursue a route through the centre of Mesopota¬ 
mia, for at this point* he had not abandoned the 
highway that leads from Edessa to Nicephorium and 
Seleucia. We must either consent to regard tho 
whole account we have received of Crassus’s errors 
and misconduct as unwortliy of credit, and tlio 
chrrges against him unproved, or we must apply a 
correction to Plutarch’s geography and believe that 
he should have pointed out, not the Balissus, but 
one of the branqlies, probably the more western, of 
the Chahoras, for the spot where the .army prepared 
for combat. H 3 wever this may be, we now find 
Cras^iis taken by surprise, and his army thrown at 
once into confusion. Hasty preparations were made 
to meet the enemy; the orjer of battle was a deed 
square of four fr'ints, with, tw^^e cohorts on each 
side, supported by a ^body of cavalry not only on the 
flanks, but also in front and rear. A moment only 
was allowed for refreshment on the bank of the 
rivulet, contrary to the advice of the most -expen- 
enced officers, who recommended a halt and an en- 


* Plot. Crtu$. 32. 
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campraent for the night. Th^ troops pushed on till 
tlioy catnc in sight of the advancing Columns of the 
Parthian cavaliy. The enemy-had ^opted measures 
to conceal their numbers till the Komans liad come, 
close upon them. When ^le whole of their forces 
were revealed, with their sweeping clouds of cavalry, 
glittering, man and horse, in brilliant armour, their 
banners waving with silk and gold, and the loud 
clang of their kettle-drums uttering discordant music 
to European cars', the liomnns wore appalled at the 
sudden discovery both of their numbers and resolu¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, wearied and breathless 
ns they were, they were compelled iinme- 

accept the proffered combat. 
The shower of arrows with which the Partbians began 
the fray pierced the armour of tlie legionary through 
and through. It nailed his buckler to his arm, and 
his feet to the ground. Thus far, indeed, he 8 utf(.!re<l 
no worse tluin the ordinary peril to which he was 
exposed from the first discharge of the skirmishers 
at the commencement of a battle, except that the 
Parthian arrow was a missile of unusual strength jind 
sharpness. Put the Parthian bowman was mounted, 
and the lioman foot-soldier in vain attempted to close 
with l)im. }fe could shoot as well in tlie retreat as 
the charge, and the onset of infantry threw him into 
no confusion, and afforded not an instant’s relief. 
His quiver was no sooner exhausted than he^repiired 
to his camels in the reiir, and quickly reappeared 
with his stock replenislied. Crassus perceived the 
necessity of cmpl<^lhg his cavalry to disperse the 
enemy, but their uiimbers were inadequate to such 
a service. He directed his sort Publius to charge, 
and the gallant young soldier obeyed with too eager 

4 

* Compare Flor. iiL 11. 8., and Pint Crasi. 24. Milton (Ptirarf. 
in.) has amassed from the hUrorfans and grouped with 
poetic brilliance the charateristics of Parthian warfare: 

** 11^6 look'd and saw wbat numbers numburicss," See. 
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alacrity. The Parthians gave way, and led him on 
till tirey had Withdrawn him far from the support 
of the main body, when they wheeled about, sur- 
rouiided*and easily overpowered his scanty squadrons. 
Young Crassus fought witli resolution to the last, and 
when every hope of victory or rescue had vanished, 
gcaused himself to be slain by his shield- p„thofthe 
bearer. The father had* been flattering Krin'dreSHt 
himself that the field so suddenly cleared 
by his son’s impetuous charge was already»his own. 
He was awakened from his dream by the return 
of the Parthians, shouting aloud in triumphant 
exultation, and brandishing the bead of their victim 
on a pike. Crassus stifled his grief and horror 
with an effort of despair. He hurried from cohort 
to cohort, uttering such customary words of en¬ 
couragement as his afarm or sorrow allowed. The 
death of Publius, be said, was the loss of a son to 
his father, but only of a citizen to the republic. 
Hut spiritless himself, he was incapable of infusing 
spirit. The Partbians continued througliout the day 
tobarass the Roman army by a repetitiou of their 
usual mancDuvres. It was not till nightfall that they 
allowed them any respite. Not being accustomed to 
construct.camps, they never passed the night in the 
immediate neighbourhood of an enemy, but retired 
to a distance, le^ng the Romans to make what use 
thej*could of the few hours which would intervene 
before their reappearance. • Crassus himself, over¬ 
whelmed with grief and mortification, if not with 
fear, was. incapeble of siiggeslipg any counsel or 
adopting any l-esolutipn. Cassius and the other offi¬ 
cers promptly set him aside, and took upon them¬ 
selves to give the necessary orders. They determined 
to retreat without a moment’s delay. Compelled*to 
leave behind them the wounded, these unfortunate 
victims, hopeless of receiving qharter, uttered such 
piercing shrieks as to reach the ears of the Parthian 
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fipiea, who guessed the cause ana reported it. Im¬ 
mediately the horsemen sprang to thfeir saddles, and 
speedily overtook the retiring legions. But it would 
seem that their horses, after a long day’s- service, 
were unable to keep pace with the headlong rush 
Theyukire- despcratc men. News of the disaster 
fug»fi,c»rrh<*. speedily conveyed to Carrhae, and the, 
Boman garrison which was there stationed issued 
forth to succour and rescue the remnant of the flying 
army, which it conducted to an asylum of rest and 
safety. The Parthians contented themselves with 
the plunder of the camp and the slaughter of the 
wouudc<l, together with all the stragglers they could 
intercept, to the number of several thousands.* 

A report was spread in the Parthian cantonments 
that Orassus and the principal leaders had abandoned 
the routed army and effecterl their escape. Surenaa 
was especially anxious to seize the person of the pro- 
consul, for, according to Oriental notions, the, death 
or captivity of the leader was generally considered 
decisive of the war. Accordingly, he would have 
pxished forward in pursuit, and left the fugitires 
behind him in Carrhae, had he not obtained by a 
stratagem the information he sought. Having ascer¬ 
tained that Crassus was within the walls, 'ne collected 
his forces and determined to beleaguer the place. 
But the Parthian tactics were not kdapted ,either to 
the siege or the blockade. The Romans, distruBting 
their slight fortifications, or unprovided with the 
means of subsistence, or .more than ever anxious to 
get within their owp* frontier, esca^d from the for- 
Tbe Roman trcss by night. Eacl) officer ^eems to have 
dooa^ci^iii. been allowed to moke the best of his way 
fa“tw 5 'S'- ’irith his own division; no attempt was made 
Kcbooa. , conduct the retreat in concert. Cassius 
succeeded in crossing the Euphrates with a small 


' ^ut. Cr(u*. 27.; Dion, xl, 29.; Flor. iiL 11. 8. 
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body of horse; Octavius, with a larger division, 
reached the outskirts of the Armenian hills, and was 
almost beyond pursuit, when the imminent danger to 
which tha proconsul was exposed behind him induced 
him to quit his vantage-ground, and descend to save 
or perish with hia general. The Parthians had come 
jup with Crasaus, and were pressing closely both upon 
hif rear and flanks. Yet tl few hours more, and the 
shades of evening would receive him within the moim- 
tain fastnesses, among wliich the cavalry of^his pur¬ 
suers would cease to be formidable. Surenas beheld 
his prey on the point of eluding his grasp ; courage 
and audacity could hardly secure it, cunning and 
treachery might yet prevail. He allowed some of 
his prisoners to escape, after duly preparing them 
for his purpose, by discoursing in their presence of 
the goodness and placability of Orodes, and assuring 
them that the Parthians would be satisfied with fair 
and reasonable terras of accommodation. At the 
same time he sent messengers to Crassus girattsemof 
to propose a capitulation. The .escaped 
prisoners repaired to the camp of their 
countrymen, and spread among them their own 
conviction of the good faith and moderation of the 
enemy. Orassus had the sense to distrust their 
representations ;*butthe army became clamorous, and 
began to threat-en violence, shaking their arms in a 
tumultuary manner. The proconsul believed himself 
compelled to yield, though not without protesting to 
his officers that he was coerced by the insubordi¬ 
nation of his owi^ soldiers^ the'greateat disgrace that 
could befal an imperator. Th^ Parthian chieftain 
made the fairest ptdfessions, and arranged that the 
meeting between them should take place in the 
company of a few chosen officers on each side. 7 .’he 
Roman imperator approached, attended by his staff, 
but all, it would appear, disarmed and dismounted. 
Crassus was receiv^ at first with the highest demon- 
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strationa of respect, and Surenas, according to the 
Parttiian custom, ordered a horse with»golden housings 
to be brought forward for his use. The proconsul 
would have sent for his own charger, but the Parthian 
offered him one of his own in the name of Orodes 
the king. The feeble and bewildered old man was 
lifted abruptly into the saddle, and the Parthiap 
grooms began to goad the steed and urge him towards 
the enemy. The attendants of Crfissus vainly en¬ 
deavoured to arrest his doom. Octavius and another 
officer named Petronius seized the reins, while others 
attempted to cut them. Confusion ensued, and blows 
were interchanged. Octavius seized a Parthian’s 
sword, and slew one of the grooms, but was imme¬ 
diately cut down by a blow from behind. In the 
JL frnj tniyei. ^Ey Cmssus liimself received a mortal 

wound from the hand of a Parthian named 
Pomazaitbras. Such was the most credible 
account of the matter, but nothing certain was known. 
Others of the fioinans fell also in the scuffle; the 
remainder escaped to the army, and the Parthians 
now suffered the fugitives to make their way unroo- 
lested to the hills. Many, indeed, surrendered to 
Surenas, who assured them that with the death of 
their general hostilities should cease. We do not 
hear that they received any ill-treatment; though, 
from the temper in which, as We shalr see, the remains 
of Craasus were insulted, we cannot suppose thatrthey 
met with the respect due to honourable captives. 
Detained for years among their foreign captors, they 
ended with adopting their custogis and manners, 
intermarried with tne farnilies of the barbarians, and 
renounced the country of their’ancestors.' It was 


CfMus ftnii 
UcUviut An 

hjnea. 


^ Hon Oi iii. 5. 5. s 

** Milesne Craasi conjuge barbara 
Turpit niaritus viait,** he. 

And accorciing to V«lkiaa it 62. and Fiom4r. 10. M. AntoniUi, 
in bis catopaiga of xn. 7 found pruoaurs from the arm/ of Crassus 
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calculated that twenty thousand men perished in this 
calamitous expedition, and that half that number 
were ma<le prisoners. 

The victor sent the head and hand of Crassus to 
Orodes; but ho would have been better p«rthi>o« 
pleased to have conducted his prisoner alive 
Ip^o the royal presence, as he is aaid to have 
proTjiised. He amus^ his* soldiers, and 
gratified his own vanity, by the performance of a 
ceremony in mockery of a Roman triumph* The 
proconsul was represented by one of the captives, who 
was supposed to hear some persoiial resemblance to 
him. The substitute'was tawdrily arrayed in female 
garments, and compelled to answer to the title of 
Imperator, with which his fellow-prisoners were 
ordered to address him. The voluptuous and dissi¬ 
pated habits attributed teCCraasus and his officers were 
made subjects of scornful ridicule, and the licentious 
books which were found in the Roman tents were 
paraded with a mockery of indignation.' It seems 
that the Psuthians were well pleased -to offer such 
a spf^tacle to their effeminate Greek subjects : but 
they, on their part, failed to draw the inference 
which their masters intended, and thouglit it incon¬ 
sistent in Sur«Jnas to deride the licentiousness of tlie 
Romans, when he was himself accompanied to the 
field by his battaliftn of concubines, and rejoiced in 
the le^ music and dancing of a train of slaves, and 
when the throne of the Arsacul^ was so often filled 
by the offspring of strange and disgraceful alliances. 
They compared, indeed, his §xra/to the figure of a 
viper, bristling in front with its armed warriors and 


in the Parthianaei-ricc. Compare Jii!itin,xlii.5. The dayofCrassus's 
death, vi. Id, Jun. or June 6, is fixed by Ovid, Fatt. vi. 465. Seo* 
Fischer, p 253. 

' It should be obserred. ovever, that Crassus himself, was ua« 
stained with the grosser vices of his class: “ Viremtera sanctissimus, 
immunisque voluptatibus.” Veil. ii. 46. 
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horses, but disgusting and squalid behind, with its 
train of women, with their timbrelb, and songs, and 
bacchanalian orgies.* 


While these events were in progress, Orodes came 
indirnitiM to terms with the Armenian Artabazes, and 

accepted the hand of his daughter for his 
* own son Pacorus. This auspicious unipri 
received new lustre from the triumph of Surqnas. 


The festivals with which it was celebrated were 


fashioned upon Grecian models; so soon had the rude 
descendants of Arsaces resigned themselves to the 
fascinating luxuries of their semi>Hellenic capital. 
Oiodes was well skilled in the language and literature 
of Greece; Artabazes even composed tragedies after 
the Grecian model, and wrote historical works in that 
tongue. When the head of Crassus was brought to 
the door of the banquettin^ hall, a Greek actor from 
Tralles began to recite appropriate verses from the 
Bacchanals of Euripides; when the bloody trophy 
was thrown at the feet of the assembled guests, he 
seized it in his hands, and enacted with it the frenzy 
of Agave and the mutilation of Pentheus. The^ story 
that molten gold was poured into the mouth of the 
avaricious Eoman is not mentioned by Plutwcb, 
from whom we receive such minute'details of the 
insults practised on his remains. But the testimony 
of an earlier writer shows that it was already currently 
reported*, nor is there any improbability in *he cir- 
cumstence to induce ns to disbelieve it. 


Such was the end of, the unfortunate triumvir. It 


BcDeetiooi on 
th« of 
the CreMl,the 
fiiUier Ajul ion. 


waa m^ny y^ara aince^a Roman proconsul 
had thus miserably perished at the head of 
an army which he had led to destruction* 


* Fltit. Crass, d2« 

* Florus, tiu 11. II., at the end of Trajan^s about one 

hundred .and leyeoty jeara after the erent The commentatom on 
this passes hare collected several enelo^us stories from Appiaui 
Flinjr, Jpstio, Zoeimua, and more modem writers. 
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The names of Carrhae and Cannae were coupled 
together on the bftiodiest page of the national annals. 
The fate of the general was held up by poets and 
historians as a beacon for the warning of ambitious 
statesmen, and possibly his errors were magnified 
to screen the want of conduct and discipline in the 
licentious armies of the east. Not a single voice ha^ 
been ^sed through all ages In lamentation over his 
untimely death, except in so far as it tended to pre¬ 
cipitate the confusion of his country’s affairs, and the 
overthrow of her constitution. But the son deserves 
at least to be exempted from the pitiless scorn which 
clings for ever to the hame of the father, and to be 
honoured as the gallant Lausus of Roman history. ‘ 
Enough that his memory baa found a shrine in the 
pages of‘the philosopher whom he most revered, and 
of the commander whom he strove to imitate.^ 

At Rome the year 701 had opened with an inter¬ 
regnum, which was itself an important step 
in the direction in which the intrigues of ’ 
PonfipeiuB pointed. The interretres wfere tiietnbunei 
assigned by a committee consisting of the 
patrician members of the senate.* Each in- 
terrek in turn held the office for five days only; and 
the principal object of their appointment was under¬ 
stood to be that they might summon and preside over 
the comitia for the' election of consuls. They dis- 
chargedji however, in the meantime, the general func- 

* Virg. ^n. X. 611.: 

Qao moritare ruis, majoraqoe Tiribni andes? 

Faliit te incautan** pletas tua." ^ 

* Cic. ad Qu, Fr, ii. 9.: ^ P. Crassas, adolescens no»tri stndiosis* 
tiTOUS.’’ Ad l}iv. V* 8.: ** Hoc magis Bum Public dediiat quod mo 
maxi me sicot alterum parentem e( observat et diligit.'’ AJ Viv. xiii 
16.: ** P. Crassum exomni nobilitate adole seen tern dilexl plurimum/' 
Compare Brut, Sl.s ** Erat enm iostitutus optime tumetiam pcrfecte 
planaquo eruditua; inerttque et iogeniiim satia acre, et oration ia non 
ioelegani copia; pnetereaque sine arrogaotia graria esae videbatur et 
aine aegnitia verecundns.” alio Cm. B.O. u 62.| ii. 54!, iii. 7» 

* Ascod. ary. la Mdon, iott. 
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tions of the chief magistrates. But a power so limited 
in duration was merely nominal. ‘The exeoutive was 
paralysed, and almost every one was interested in 
devi.sing means to terminate so disastrous an inter¬ 
ruption to the ordinary course of affairs. The cry for 
a dictatorship rose more and more loud above the 
murmurs of personal and party interests, for it v^as 
only by the creation of a supreme autocrat tha^, the 
free-state had provided for disentangling the most 
desperate complications of her affairs. Pompeius 
affected indifference, and pretended to keep aloof from 
the confusion, but his creatures were labouring actively 
in his behalf. The nobles were full of apprehension 
and anxiety. Cato unravelled and denounced the plot 
against the liberties of the commonwealth ; Cicero was 
silent.* In the meantime the tribunes, or some at 
least of their number, co'ntinued to play into the 
hands of the triumvir, by obstinately opposing all at¬ 
tempts to assemble the comitia. In former times, the 
appointment of interreges had been an object of tra¬ 
ditional jealousy to the protectors of the plebs, inas¬ 
much as the constitution allowed the plebeigns no 
share in their election.* But now they not only 
acquiesced in that temporary arrangement, but seemed 
resolved to perpetuate it, imtil tjie sehate should be 
compelled to resort to the creation of an irresponsible 
ruler. The nobles, however, helcfout wit|^ more than 
visual firmness, and even took the vigorous step of im¬ 
prisoning one of thectribimes, Q. Pompeius Rufus, a 
grandson of Sulla, whoge hostile proceedings were the 
most violent. To'put ,this bolcl stroke in execution, 
they were enable to emplo.y the strong arm of the 
triumvir himself. In the absence of consuls and 
prffitora, the tribunes, who since the abrogation of 
Sulla’s enactments, had been constantly encroaching 

* Ci6. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 9. “ Ego quieeco.” 

* Liv, ir. 43.: “ Coire patricios tribuni prohibebant.** 
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upon the functions of the other mag;i8trateB, under¬ 
took aliuq^t the entire management of the affairs of 
the city. Even Pompeius was offended at their in¬ 
solent usurpations. The absence of his colleagues, 
and the disruption of the peculiar ties which bound 
him to C®sar‘, gave a freer scope to the aristocratic 
prejudices of Jiis youth. He was already revoWing in» 
his mind the expediency of letuming to his former 
alliances, when he consented to become the instru¬ 
ment of the senate in thus chastising tribunitian 
dictation.* Ho waited for the most graceful 
opportunity for offering bis mediation, and in'e*. 
interfered at last to bring the matter to a cwITuiMre 
decision, by prevailing on las own frlends 
to give way, and consent to the election of consuls.® 
The ostensible causes of its postponement had van¬ 
ished, and the ground being cleared, it was only decent 
in ono so studious of appearances to prepare the 
foundation of a new edifice. The Silent Judgment 
which the senate had instituted upon the conduct of the 
several candidates had been put off on various excuses, 
till the public had ceased to be interested in its pro¬ 
secution ; the competitors stood with erect front before’ 
the people whose suffrages they demanded; Cicero 
himself had dsfended and obtained the acquittal of 


‘ Pompeius was thomUfc free to act without deferring to Cffisarat 
this moment bifcausc he had just lent hini one of his own proconsular 
legions. Caes. B»G. vi. 1 .; Dion, xl. 65. Plutarch (Cc?s. 25.) says 
two, but this is on error. « 

^ But such a riolation of the sacreil person of the tribune must 
have been an act of flagra^tt illegality, and look in vain for any 
further explanation of^the circamstaDG&, The Itory is told by Dion, 
xl. 45. ^ > 

Pomp, 54.: Dion, xl. 46. This writer 

is incorrect in saying that the dictatorship was offered to Pompeius: 
the offer was proposed hy Luccetus Hirrus, one of the tribunes, but 
the quesiton was never formally entertained. Among other sugges¬ 
tions of the tribunes one was to return lo the government by military 
tribunes, a board of several members. Perhaps U was this that in¬ 
duced Pompeius to take the pan of tho senate. 
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jEmilins Scaurusj perjury and corruption raised their 
heads triumphantly; and it might be expected with 
reason that no public man would ever be condemned 
again, except upon a charge of murder.' 
The election fell upon Cn. Domitius Cal-, 
vinus and M. Valerius Messala, who at lart 
entered upon their office in the seventh month of the 
year.* 

Although the blow had thus be«> averted fof a 
Gentrti^ momeut, yet the opinion was rapidly gain- 
hig ground, in the midst of these dissen- 
sions, that affairs were tending irresistibly 
to the creation of a dictator, The powers of the 
state could not long exist by the mere counteraction 
and collision of one with another. The strength of 
their materials was too sorely tried. The genuine^ 
patriotism and singleness of purpose through which 
alone, and by no nice adjustment of its functions and 
forces, the machine- of government had in reality 
been in ancient times preserved, were found to have 
given way altogether The constitution of the com¬ 
monwealth stood in-need of an organic change; the 
exorbitant power of individuals could only be ba¬ 
lanced by conferring an adequate shore of political 
importance on the wealth and intclHgbnce of a lower 
class. Probably the establishment of a permanent 
military police, such as that which- the emperors after¬ 
wards maintained in the city, was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to secure the ftqedom of councils and elections; 
yet the hand to which this force was intrusted could 
hardly fail to establish a monarchical domination. 

"What was it then that still retarded a consumma- 
ithoni 7 ra- tion which seemed'so imminent? It would 
appear that Cicero and the more moderate 
^ politicians whom be represented wotdd have 

' Thifl was Cicero's own remark at the becionine of thaie proceed¬ 
ings (ad Att. ir. 16.> 

* Dion, al. 45. 
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acquiesced in the temporary ^pointment of a dic¬ 
tator, according to the old traditional policy of the 
state, as at least a necessary evil, fondly blinding 
themselves, to the risk of its becoming perpetual. 
.The knights and others of the middle class would 
doubtless expect the vigour of an irresponsible 
goyei'nor to overflow in measures for the elev&tion o^ 
thei^ own order. The multitude, always apt to ap¬ 
plaud a striking change, had no longer that appre¬ 
hension of a dictator which be was wont to inspire 
when he was the instrument of the patricians for 
overruling the insolence of the tribunes. Even the 
nobles might have renlembered that the last dictator¬ 
ship bad been the creation of their own hands, and 
all its measures directed to their own aggrandize¬ 
ment Pompeius, however much he bad wavered in 
theit cause, was still thfe pupil, the follower, the 
admirer of Sulla, the heir to his fame, to his army, 
to his political caj*eer. Besides, the cautious decorum 
with which he had conducted himself for many years 
had secured him the reputation, however unmerited, 
of moderation and humanity, and he might be ex¬ 
pected to make a mild, perhaps a bloodless use of 
absolute authority. Nevertheless, it was from the 
nobles that thd opposition to this appointment princi¬ 
pally came. The proscriptions of Sulla and Marius 
had made an inddlible impression on the minds of 
the ger«raftoa next succeeding. The dream of blood 
still flitted before their unclosed eyes; the name of 
dictator was indissolubly coniyected with the idea of 
unimaginable horro^p.* Th^ life* of a citizen was 
still sacred in the eyes of the conquerors and butchers 
of the world. Could a*j?ompeiufl bear rule in a state 
in which a Caesar was a subject? Unless the one 
were massacred, the other must be overthrown. ’ 

^ Dion, x1. irp^i yip riftf rov 
rb woMrwfUk 
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Murder would succeed to murder, revolution would 
breed revolution. The door to vicfleuce being once 
opened could never be shut against the torrents of 
blood that would dash through it-. The .conviction 
was forced upon them that the question was not that 
of the appointment of a temporary dictator, but of 
a^’succe^sion of tyrants. ^ *■ 

The weight of these sentiments and reasonings, was 
reinforced by the ponderous mass of selfish 

the'ii'iHHy voluptuousness, which, with no extended 
® * view of ulterior consequences, would not 

consent to relinquish or abridge its gratifications at 
the bidding of a social reformef. No aristocracy was 
ever more short-sighted at the crisis of its fate than 
the once glorious patriciate of Rome. It clung des¬ 
perately to its privileges, not from a fond regard to 
their antiquity, or their conhexion urith any social or 
religious prejudices; disdained to invoke the watch¬ 
words of patriotism or utility; it look up its ground 
upon tlie enactments which Sulla had made to en- 
hatice its own wealth and power and depress those of 
its rival.o, and contended with its assailants upon 
purely selfish considerations. Without a policy and 
without a leader the nobles went staggering onward 
in their blind conflict with the forces aTrayed against 
them, and Pompeius, not daring to take the single 
step which still remained. betWfcen him and the 
.post he coveted, left everything a prey to sus¬ 
pense and confusion.. At last the force of circum¬ 
stances bad tlirust the prize even to his feet; he 
gazed at it and sighed .over it, but did not stoop to 
take it up. 

The appointment of consuls had no effect in re- 

Trwqniiiiiy storing public Order. The senate indeed 
possed 006 decrcB, ostensibly of consider- 
cSSor/' importance, which forbade the consuls 

* and prxtors to assume the government of a 
province till the fifth year from the expiration of 
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their office in tjie city.* It was hoped, perhaps, that 
this limitation would materially check the eagerness 
of the candidates.* This, however, was the only 
measure of reform that could be carried. The con¬ 
suls and senate clad themselves publicly in ..b.tm, 
mourning* when they found that, as in pre-j® *^***- » 
vious years, it was impossihJe to effect the election of 
the ordinary m^strates. Amoug the various candi¬ 
dates, Milo sued for the consulship and Clodius for 
the prffitorship: the violence of the one and the in¬ 
triguing spirit of the other rendered any decision 
more than ever unat^inable. The new year opened, 
like the preceding, with an interregnum. It was 
speedily distinguished from its predecessor by a fla¬ 
grant crime and its long train of consequences. In 
the middle of January, it happened that Milo was 
travelling along the Appian Way. He was accom¬ 
panied in his carriage by his wife, a large retinue of 
servants was in attendance upon him, and he was 
followed, according to his won^ by a- troop of gladia¬ 
tors. The object of his journey was at least osten¬ 
sibly peaceful, since he was on Lis way to perform 
certain ceremonies attached to his municipal dicta¬ 
torship at La^uvium. At a few miles’ distance from 
the city be was met by Clodius, who was on horse¬ 
back, with a smt^l company of armed attendants. 
Such modes of travelling were not unusually adopted 
for the sake of security even in the neighbourhood 
of Rome; but the lives of men in the position of 
Milo and Clodius were nevef safe from sudden vio¬ 
lence, and their jt>Urneyin§ withf military escorts 
could be no’proof that^heir design were sinister, or 
that the meeting was on either side premeditated. 
Cicero, in bis defence of Milo, lays great stress oi> 

‘ Dion, xl. 46. 

* This judicioui enactment we ihall find revived under the imperial 
Bjrstcni of Aukubiui. Dion, liii. U. 

' Dion, xl. 49. 

VOL. II. » 
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the nature of his retinue, which he adduces in proof 
that he httd no intention of waylaying his enemy, 
while, on the other hand, he tries to fasten a suspi¬ 
cion of the kind on Clodiua 


Howe7er this may be, a quarrel ensued between 


AflKr 

Clodlui Aad 
Mltos 


. the servants on each side; blows were ex¬ 
changed, and Clodius himself, wounded in 
the scuffle, took refuge in a tavern by the 


road-side. The' fury of Hilo was ungovernable. 


Violence once committed, he resolved to carry it 


lodi daia attacked the house, caused 

his enemy to be dragged from bis conceal¬ 
ment, and slain. The corpse lay in the road, till it 
was picked up'by a passing friend, and brought to 
Rome. The adherents of the murdered man exposed 


it to the view of the populace, who worked them¬ 
selves into frenzy at the sight. A riot 

Wotindcon- , « < 

tHrtiiouin eDSued; benches^ books and papers 'were 

snatched from the curia in which the 


senate was wont to assemble, and the tumultuary 
pyre involved part of the forum in its conflagra¬ 
tion.' The house of Milo and that of the interrex 


M. Lepidus were attacked, but the assailants were 
receiv^ with coolness and determination, and re¬ 
pulsed with bloodshed. So great. was 'the popular 
clamour against the murderer, that he dared not at 
first submit himself to trial. He Vas preparing to 
withdraw into voluntary exile; but bis friends ritJlied 
about him; tlie violence of the Clodians worked some 
reaction of opinion in his favour^, and a majority of 



’ Dioo, xL 49.; App. B, G ii. 21«;, Ascon. arg, in 'Milon ,; ** Qqo 
igne et ipsa qnoqoe Giuia flagravit, et kern Porcia ba^iilicA, quse crat 
ei adjoncta* ambusta The burning of the Curia Hoatilia and 
fbe adjoining builiiinga cleared the apace for (he improvenenu intro¬ 
duced afterwards by Cftsar. There was another great fire in the 
year 703, in the western part of the forum, that ia, nearly on the 
same spot. Oros. ri. 18. 

. * Afcon. L €•: ^'Incendium curia majorem aliqnanto mdignationem 
civitatis moverat quam Clodii cades.’* 
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the tribunes was known to be generally favourable to 
his paiHy. He was encouraged to remain in the city 
and try the effect of wholesale bribery, by distri¬ 
buting a' largess among the poorer citizens.* But 
riot succeeded to riot, and the populace refused even 
to listen to the excuses which the culprit pleaded'in 
his defence. The senate, crippled in its executive 
branch, felt its authority defied by both parties, 
whom it could neither mediate between nor (jonfrout 
before an equitable tribunal. It adopted 

,1 j* 1 • • AcommlMlon 

toe expedient ot nommatiDg a conxmission, »^n^fQr 
consisting of the int^rrex, the tribunes and Mi'o^*The 
Pompeius, to whom it intrusted conjointly tiia dicuto^ 
the solemn charge of providing for the utoPoSI^M' 
safety of the state. Pompeius was allowed 
to collect a military force to overawe the turbu¬ 
lent multitude. The substance of the dictatorship 
was thus thrust into his hands; for what authority 
could his colleagues exert against the commander 
of an army at the gates, or even -in the forum ? 
Still, however, the title was withheld; some secret 
intrigues prevailed to thwart the cherished wish; 
still Pompeius hesitated to demand it Cssar had 
by this time, arrived at Lucca, and was intently 
watching the crisis.* His immediate vicinity gave 
a new stimulus to the efforts of his partisans, and 
honours were lavishly decreed him in acknowledg- 
meut of bis late vii^ories. So close at hand, the 
senate was apprehensive of his not only resenting 
the elevation of his rivaT to* an ^ivowed dic¬ 
tatorship, but clai&ing a %hare In the consular 
dignity for himself. Accordingly, with the sanction 
of Cato and Bibulus, the nobles invented a middle 
way to reconcile the conflicting pretendons qf the' 
jealous allies, by refusing Pompeius the dictator- 


> Appian, B. C. ii. 12. 

* Cat. B, O. Ti. alt.: ** Ibi eognoscit dp Clodii cade.” 

D 2 
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ship, but decreeiog his appointment,as sole consul.* 
He i> decided Pompeius himsclf was absent from the 

public appearance of the 
“• candidate was dispensed with; the suf¬ 
frages of the tribes were not solicited; it is even 
doubtful '.vhether any forms of popular election were 
maintained. '' . • 

o 

The trial of Milo was the principal object for 
Thetrteiof' which these irregularities Were committed, 
“Jiimofh"*' for if required extraordinary measures to 
give effect to 
a case. The character of the accused and the in¬ 
fluence which he exerted, combined with the osten¬ 
tatious lawlessness of his enemies to make a fair 
decision hopeless. It was the part of a vigorous 
magistrate at least to repress violence, and for this 
purpose the consul did not hesitate to fill the avenues 
to the forum, and even the steps and porticoes of the 
temples which surrounded it, with files of soldiers®, 
a spectacle never before witn^sed by Roman eyes. 
Cicero, on rising to defend the criminal, was assailed 
with such cries and menaces from the populace as 
almost to make him quail from the attempt. The 
sight of the consul’s military dispositions was too 


judicial proceedings m such 


^ xl. 50. : vwaTfla¥^ SiKrirvpa aMv 

^ ^ iUuffap avrf cwdpfp, ^6pfis. Appian, 

B. C, ii 23.; Pluc. PotRp^ 54.; Liv» Epit cviL: “ Cnscus Fbmpeius 
a dcnattt consut tertium fac^js est, abUns et boIqa, quod nulli alii 
unquam concigit.^' To crown tbU seried of irregularities it must be 
reiDembered that he was^'at the eaine time proconaul. On all these 
accounts Brutoa hrairJed appointmetit as a dictatorships the 
assignment of irresponsible power hj, irresponsible authority. 
Quiotil. /lut ix. 3. 95. ^ quale apnci Brutum de dtetatura Ca. 
Pompeii.^ 

* ’ Flvt. Cie. 34.; Schol Bob. im JUiloru p. 276.; Luconti. 319.: 

** Qois castra timenti 

Nescit mixta foro, gladii cum triste minantes 
Judicium insolita trepidum cinxere corona, 

Atque auso mediae i^rrumpere milite leges 
" Fompeiana reum clauscrunt aigoa Milonem 
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novel and alarming to reasaure him. He hurried 
through his speech, abashed and dispirited: Miio gow injt. 
his client lost his cause, and was condemned 
to banishment.* On returning to his own 
house Cicero recovered to a sense of the glorious 
opportunity he had lost, and sate down tQ comppse 
the magnidcent oration ^hich has descended to 
pceterity as bis defence of Milo.* The orator had 
executed a splendid declamation, and his vanity 
prompted him to send it to his client at l^lassilia. 
The exile perused it, and replied that he esteemed 
himself fortunate that so convincing a speech had 
not actually been delivered, else, he said, I should 
not now he enjoying the delicious mullets of this 
place ; a reply which may perhaps have passed with 
Cicero as a pleasant jest, but which, as Dion shrewdly 
remarks, must have been meant as a bitter sarcasm 
on the timidity of the orator in the forum and his 
vanity in the closet.® 

‘ The judges, according to a new enactment of Pompeius, were 
Relcgtcd by lot to the namber of eightj*one: this nucnl^r wad re¬ 
duced by challenge on either side to ftfty-one. On this occasion 
their Yotes were given in the following proportions: ** Senatores con- 
demnaverunt xii.« absolverunt yL Eqaitce condemnaverunt xiii.» 
absolve runt iv» ' Tribuni cerarii condemnaverunt xiii., absolverunt iiL** 
Ascon. p. 53, * 

Immediately after ^is conviction on the charge de vi, Milo was 
accused of jpmbitus^ and condemned in hie absence* He was again 
sccuse.d de aodalitiiSf of conspiracy^ and condemned a third time. 

^DjoI 4 xL 54.: Sartpor koI fcarit bvaBaptrit^as 

fypaifit. The writer of the Scholia Bobiensia mentions that in his 
time the original speech was existing: ** Existit alius prsterea liber 
actomnl pro Milone» in^jjuo omnia interrlipta et impolita et rudia^ 
plena denique maxirai terroris agnoscas.” This most have been the 

report of the speech inserted perhaps in the Acta Dioma, gee 
Lcclerc’s dieaeitation, Jcvmaux FuUice ckez lt$ Romaine^ 

* Dion, xL 54. 
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Cmtfs Seventh Campaign in Gaul, a.v. 702« B.a S2. —Vercinga* 
tarix effects a coalition between the Belgians and Arvernians. 
—Caesar takes Genabnm and Avaricum. — Wise and spirited 
policy of Vereingetorix. ~ Siege of Gergovia. Revolt of the 
j^ui.Cwar compcUcd to raise the siege : He effects a 
junction with Labicnus in Belgium, iod retreats towards the 
Province. —Me obtains a viccorjr, and blockades the Gaulish 
Army. — Great operations before Alesia. — Triamph of the 
Romans, and submission of Yercingetorix. — Cmsar*s Eighth 
Camp«gn«A.c. 703» bc. 51.—Partial Insurrections in the North, 
West, and Centre of Gaul. — Capture of Uxeliodunum.—The 
conquest of Gaul completed. 

Wb have seen the death of Crassus begin to bear 
A.u.Tos. til® mutual alienation of the sur- 

JwViCTknt viving members of the triple league, and in 

the renewed approximation of Pompeitfs to 
■uwi <rf Q«ia. party from which he had been so long 
estranged. During the winter, Csesar, from his retreat 
at Lucca, had been a close observer of this change 
in the political game, precipitated ^ it had been % 
the. proceedings consequent upon the nwrder of 
Clodius. The sole consul had undertaken to tnain- 
tain the position of the Roman oligarchy by an ex¬ 
tensive conscription throughout Italy. At the decree 
of the great council of the nobIet>, the youth of the 
peninsula were marshalled im. ^ms; the Etniriims, 
the. Marsians, the Samnites, and the Umbrians 
were sworn to defend the senate and people' of 
&ome Under the auspices of the new Sulla. It re- 

' Cas. B.O. tU. 1.: ** De Knatn. contulto certior factu ut omnea 
janiorei Italia conjonurcDt,” where conjuraie U a military term for 
•imol jarare. 
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mained to be seen whether the old allies of Marius 
would J)rove a source of strength or of weakness to 
the enemy who had ventured to invoke their aid. 
At a crisis of such intense interest it was, we may 
ima^ne, from no patriotic motives, nor from a stem 
sense of duty to his country, that Casar again with¬ 
drew from the focus of astion and intrigue to the 
obscure banishment of a distant province. 'While he 
remained unarmed within reach of the ci^, even 
his personal safety was at the mercy of his enemies. 
With leas patience and self-control he might have 
been excited by the {wiverse turn of, circumstances to 
make a premature appeal to the chances of war. 
He might have called at once upon his own devoted 
legions; he might have thrown himself upon the 
generous impulses of 1)18 friends in the city; even 
the new Pompeian levies he might have summoned 
in the names of Marius and Drusus, of Pompaedius 
and Telesimis. Hut his resources were yet only half 
developed; the Gauls were hostile and still unbroken. 
The conquest must be thoroughly completed before 
they could be bent to his ulterior purposes, and made 
to serve as willing instruments in his meditated 
career. Th^ proconsul, in fact, now regarded the 
magnificent country subjected to his rule not merely 
as a great province which he had attached to the 
empire, but rather as a private estate to be organized 
for thfe furtherance of his own designs. As such, he 
made it, in the first place, tfab nursery of his army, 
levying fresh Roman legions within its limits, with¬ 
out regard to the afithority ^f theasenate, and with¬ 
out recourse to the, national treasury. With the 
same view he quartered his friends and partisans 
upon the conquered land, establishing them in pert» 
manent employments throughout the province, and 
effecting, through their {^ency, a systematic jievelop- 
ment of its resources. The subjugated and allied 
states he treated with studious forbearance, 'Such as 
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they seldom experienced from other commanders-: 
he endowed their faithful cities with privilegbs, and 
encouraged their commerce, which already flourished 
in the south under his equitable administration. 

But a closer view of Caesar’s policy in Gaul, with 

. its principles and results, must be reserved 

for another opportunity; it is sufficient for 
dcmocrm^iea the present to indicate thus far the direc* 

tion in which it lay. The barbarians were 
easily seduced by these caresses. They solicited 
with ardour the honour of enrolment in the Julian 
gens.* The parts of the covi^try where the old 
aristocratic rule had been most impaired were those 
which submitted with least reluctance to the Koman 
domination. Wherever the people had an influential 
voice in the direction of affairs, they showed them¬ 
selves generally willing to accept a yoke which 
promis^ personal security, equal burdens, and all 
the enervating indulgences which Home lavished 
upon her obedient sitbjects. Brief and inglorious 
bad been the flourishing period of Gaulish democracy. 
On the other hand, it was the chieftains principally 
who were impatient of the conquest. Wherever the 
power of this class was great, as in the recent un¬ 
civilized communities of Belgium, the flames of 
insurrection might be repressed, b.ut were not extin¬ 
guished. It was from this indomitable * spirit of 
resistance to their conqueror, not less than froitt their 
acknowledged cliaracter among their own country¬ 
men, that the Belgians mierited the testimony Caesar 
bore them, as. the mo 9 t warlike people of Gaul. 
Even among the Arverniaus the sentiments of clan- 

* In the later history of the Empire, we shall meet with an Africa- 
lAos, a&' Agricola,- a Classicus, a Florus, an Indus, a Sacrovir, n Sa- 
biniu, and several others, all of Oaulisb extraction, and’ bearing the 
geotile name of Julius. It was. however, to Augustus, no doubt, 
that many families owed their introduction into the Julian house, as 
be also gave to some of his colonics the designation of Julia, ia 
honour of his adoptive narent. 
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ship were not extinct^ ahd the gallant appeals of 
Vercingetorix could still' sway the feelings of the 
multitude^ in spite of the decision of their as> 
semblies, and the maturer judgment of the nation 
itself. 


But upon those parts of Gaul in which the resiat- 
jfiice had been vigorous, And where the ^ ^ ^ 
yol?e of conquest was still shaken by re- ih.’tJtMuAt" 
peated revolts, the hand of the proconsul 
lay heavy. The estates of the chieftains, 
the ornaments of the cities, the hoarded 
treasures of the teraplea, were distributed without 
remorse among bis friends and officers. All that he 
could withhold from their insatiable appetite he re-, 
served to defray his own lavish expenditure in Rome, 
to bribe the nobles witb< money, and cajole the mul¬ 
titude with public benefactions. The triumvirs had 
vied with one another in courting popular applause 
by pomp and munificence. Caesar determined to 
eclipse the theatre of Pompeius by buildings of 
greater splendour or utility. The spoils of the Gauls 
were employed to adorn and enlarge the forum, in 
which their victorious ancestors had encamped; and 
the remains of the Julian basilica, on the one side, 
and the contempfirary edifice of iEmilius on the 
other, still indicate to antiquaries the limits of that 
venerable ^closure.* 


' Stat. Sglv. i. i. 29.: 

“ At Interum passu hinc^ulia tecta taentnr, 
mine belli^ri sublimif regia FBalli.” 

Cicero (ad Att ir. 16.)ssr6 that Oppius and himself were em¬ 
ployed as friend» of Cicaar to purchase and .lay one a space on one 
side of the fornm, which they effected at a cost of 60,000,000 ses¬ 
terces, by clearing away s great many private dwellings. The Curia- 
and BoHilica Julia, which occupied part of this site, were not begun 
till some years later (see the chronological tables in Bunsen’s 
BfKkrtibuHg Rtmu). Ctesar gave orders at the sgme time for re¬ 
building of marble the Septa, or polting.booibs in the Campus 
Martins, and surrounding them with an arcade a mile in len^h. 
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The rQ*^i6cent results’ thus brought before their 

Enitmtumor fiiTiiished the Romans with ‘a vivid 

thrpeopuor idea of the magnitude of the labour by 

* ‘ which they had been achieved. ■ Nothing 
in their history could be remembered equal 
to them, nothing certainly in the recorded transactions _ 
between Rome and 0aul, fertile as they had been to 
the republic in disastrous defeats and ineffective 
victories. Marius, said the popular orator, arrested 
the deliige of the Oauls in Italy, but he never pene~ 
trated inta their abodes, he never subdued their 
cities, Caesar has not ordyrepuhed the QaulSyhe has 
conquered them. The Alps were once the barrier 
between Italy and the barbarians; the gods had 
placed them there for that very purpose, for by them 
alone was Borne protected through the perils of her 
infancy. Now iet them sink and welcome: from 
the Alps to the ocean Rome has henceforth no enemy 
to fear.^ 

In the midst, however, of these rhetorical flourishes, 
it so happened that the Gauls also, on their 
side, conceived that their cause was on the 
eve of triumph. They had heard of the 
confusion which reigned at {tome, of the 
levies of the youth of Italy, and the appa¬ 
rent imminence of intestine war, They were per¬ 
suaded that Caesar was retained beyond the Alps by 
the urgency of public affairs.* They hoped' to be 
forgotten by Rome, at least for a moment, and 
determined to mal^e the most of thp brief respite 
which might never again recur. Ten legions indeed 
remained in their country;«bnt Csesar.was absent. 
It was the general himself, they said, who had con- 


Th« Q«ulf 
4l4iMr (Uvm- 
mIw «uh 
revived hopde 
of reeoverlof 
tb«cr in- 
dependeoce. 


Cid. t d. L. Paultis wai qufwtor of Mtcedcmia, prsotor 

A.v. 701» and flnallr became coninl A.V. 704» with C. MatceUuB. 

‘ CICi de ProVt Consid. 14« 

B.G, Tii. 1. { ** Adduat ipti et afflnf^nt rnnioribas Galli 
quod rei poscere videbatur, rettaeri xahuno motu CAsarem**' 
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quered them, and not his army. The proconsul had 
previously tried the experiment of dispersing his 
forces through a great extent of territory, and bad 
suffered severe losses in consequence. This wintet 
he concentrated them mdre closely together; but the 
tribes which were not awed by their iropaediate 
“presence were able to carry on their intrigues the 
more securely, and succeed^ in oi^anizing another 
general revolt; while he was obliged to trust to the 
fidelity of the ^Edui and Arvemi. even for thd trans¬ 
mission of his couriers and despatches between the 
head quarters of his army and his own winter resi¬ 
dence within the Alps. The Gauls, indeed, were not 
without hopes of intercepting him on bis return 
alone, or with a slender escort. But the levies which 
Pompeius was making in Italy, by the authority of the 
senate, furnished him with an excuse for strength¬ 
ening bis own armaments, and he employed the 
period of his absence from Gaul in collecting troops 
for the fresh campaign he anticipated.* 

The execution of Acco furnished' a lively subject 
of complaint at the secret meetings which Theyfermw 
the Gaulish chieftains convened in their 
distant fastnesses * to plan measures of re- 
volt. Such, tfiey remarked to one another, 
might be the fate of any one among them. Who, 
then, wou^ venture to strike the first blow in a 
matter*which equally concerned all ? To the state 
which should be the first to rise in arms, promises 
were held out of national gratitude and reward. 
The Carnutes accepted the post of hqnour; they only 
required that the rest ^puld pledge themselves by an 
oath of more than usual solemnity to join in the 
enterprise; for their meetings were too hurried and 
private to ^mit of the usual precaution of exchaifging 

* Cm. B. G.te, 

* Cm Le,’." Indietii Inter ee principea Gslli*eoncSlUi i/IreetribBe 
oc rcmotia locii.” 
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hostages for each other’s gooU faith.* The leaders of 
the Carnutes, Cotuatus and Conetodunus, •^are de¬ 
scribed by Cssar as men of violent and desperate 
character; assuredly they plunged their people into 
the war with more vehemence than reflection. But 
the flrsjb shook of the barb^ians was sudden and 
irresistible. They thre^^ themselves upon the Romaji' 
settlers in Genabum, who were driving their i;sual 
trade of money-lending, and made an indiscriminate 
mussaCre of them. Still more important was the 
defection of the Arverni, who were excited to arms 
against the will of their government by Vercinge- 
torix, a son of the ambitious Celtillus, whose life had 
been forfeited a few years before for the crime of 
aspiring to the sovereignty.* Expelled from Ger- 
govia, their capital, the young warrior roamed the 
mountain tracts of the Cantal and the Puy de Dome, 
to this day the rudest fastnesses of Gallic indepen¬ 
dence, inflaming young and old by bis generous 
eloquence, until they were roused to expel in its 
turn the government which resisted the movement, 
and greeted their champion with the title of, king. 
Presently the Senones, the Parish, the Pictones, the 
Cadurci, the Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices and Andi, 
all the tribes of the Mid Seine aq,d the Lower Loire, 
with many others, joined in one loud cry of defiance 
to the oppressor, 
cingetoiix as their leader, and submitted to tbs levies 
of men, money and arms which be imposed upon 

, 

^ Csc9. O. vii. ^ Qn^niAin in p.e$eatia de obaidibus inter 
Be cftvere non possint» ne ree efferatnr.'* 

* Cbbs. 2?. vii« 4« Cingctorix, Verctngttorix, and other Qaidish 
names, may possibly be analysed into eeveral Celtic words, and the 
compound, in each case, may be an official designation, each as 
captain, general, generaliasimo (Thierry, Gaaibu, id. 86.). In the 
same manner the name Arminius may be the German Ueermann or 
general.’ But Heemann (Hermann) is a welUknown surname, and 
the eame may have been the case with these Celtic appellatives 


They unanimously saluted Ver* 
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them severally. He knew the people he had to deal 
with, hdw fitfully the military spirit kindled and 
subsided among them, how strangely gallantry and 
meanness were blended in their composition. His 
rule was one of terror and severity. Any appearance 
of supineness in the cause was avenged with flam^^ 
*and tortures. The loss of eye or an ear was his 
lightest punishment for trifling offences.* 

It was to be apprehended that the treachery of the 
Arverni, who bad hitherto kept their faith ci4»T’.#n*Tgy 
inviolate, would be followed by that of the 
AEdui, in whose power it lay to close the only route 
which remained open’for Cjesar to communicate with 
his army. This was the point to which the views of 
the Gaulish leader were in the flrst instance directed, 
and it required the utmost decision and rapidity on 
the proconsul’s part to frustrate them. It was now 
the depth of winter.* The Cevennes, which rise to 
their highest elevation at the point where they form 
the common frontier of the Province and the Arver- 
nian territory, were thickly covered with snow, and 
at Bu«h a season were regarded as an impassable bar¬ 
rier.* But Csesar, who bad just crossed the Alps, was 


‘ So under Napoleon'l regime in France, the most searching: 
severitjrwati necessary raise and keep together an army, which in< 
the field was of entbusiaacu aod flelf*devotion. 

* Owii)^ to the confQsion of the Roman calendar at this period/ 
which will be explained in a aubf«quent chapter, the Kalends of 
January for the year a.v. 702 fell on the 23d Nov» of the vear 
preceding, according to the true recitoning. (Ideler, Chronot ii. 
116 ) Pompeius assumed the conatitship v. Mart, or Feb. 25. 
(Ascod. I a MilonJ)^ corresponding with the middle of Janoary. This 
was the time of Claris retufn to Gaul: ** Cum jam ille urbanas res 
virtute Cn. Pompeii commodiorem in atatum pervenisae intelligetet 
(B. G. vil. 6.). 

' Comp* Plut. Can, 25. t 3) ir^Toi xol 

mI ir^ fikp M tAwv xol ^toudrwr iro^a* 

TpnwQfUp^w nyrdwafftv dvtvtx^tprjra 

Kaltfopi ri Twr voicir. Lucan evidently refer# to this 
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not to be deterred by a less formidable rampart.^ 
He forced bis way across'them with such ftoopa as 
he had with him, including his new leviea* £y this 
movement he distracted the attention of Vercinge- 
toriz, who was at that moment soliciting the alliance 
of Bomo neighbouring states, and called him back to 
the defence of his astonished countrymen. Csesar left 
Decimus Brutus in a secure position to harass'and 
occupy the enemy, while he hastened himself back 
again across the mountains to Vienna, the capital of 
the Province, collected there some more troops, and 
took the road through the country of the ^dui to the 
quarters of his legions among the Lingones.’ 

Thus, by 

Henuhoth* mcnts, which are often calculated to terrify 

enemy more than the most brilliant deeds 
th« of arms, Cassar placed himself again at the 
^motaV^ head of his forces, assembled in a formidable 
mass from their scattered cantonments. The 
leader of the Gaulish confederacy, reeking from the 
massacres of Genabum, was menacing Gergovia, the 
capital of the Boil. Thesepeople, a remnant, as has'been 


extraordinary exertions and rapid move- 


exploit^ where he describes che Cevenncs as ^now/ moantains, 
i4S4: 

^ Qua montibds ardua summis 
Genb habitat cana pendcntes i^pe Gcbennas.” 

' Silias (ir. 745.) sa^s of Hannibal crossiog the Ape^mio^: 

** Prior cxciogoi labique vidotur 
Oioria^ post Alpcs ai atetur montibus olliB.” 

’ Css. Tii. S.: ** Dif^ussa nire sex io aititiidinem pedum atque ita 
viis patefactis sumnio Ubure ad fines ArTemomm pervenit.’’ 

* Ctes. C, vii. ** In *^ngones contendit ubi dus legiones 
hiemabanL^ We ma^ conjecture tht^ ^pot to be that of the Raman 
station of A ndematunnm, afterwards Lin gooes, now La ngres. This 
town stands on a hilt rising from a central plateau, and its eleratkin 
is said to be the hitrhest of unjr in (•Vance: perhaps it may he ideutified 
with the station alluded to bj Lucan (i. 597.): 

** CifltTsque qxm Vi^vsi corvam super ardua mpem 
Pugnaeei pictis cohibebant Lingonas artnis.^' 

The bills from which the Marne, Meuse, and Baono take their rise 
were eomprehended uuder the geueral name of Vogesus. 
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before mentioned, of the Helvetic migration, had been 
settled in this district by Ceesar, and placed under the 
patronage of the ^dui. To attack them was in fact to 
assail the fidelity of the more powerful nation, which, 
it was hoped, might be induced by the danger of its 
clients to join in the general defection from Rom^. 
'.^lEious to avert this risk, ^sesar rushed to the de¬ 
fence of the Boii, although the season of the year and 
the scarcity of provisions presented serious obstacles 
to the movements of an army. His first object was 
to march upon Genabum, the possession of which 
place would intercept the communication of the nor> 
them and southern states of the confederacy; while 
be justly expected that the first mmour of bis attack 
wovild draw off Vercingetorix from the siege of Ger- 
govia.' With bis usual celerity he advanced to the 
walls before the defenders were apprised of bis move* 
meats. The meditated assault was only postponed 
for the moment by the late hour of his arrival. But 
the Gauls within, astounded at the unexpected appa* 
rition of their restless enemy, were preparing to 
evaciWite the town by the bridge which crosses the 
Loire. As soon as the news reached him that they 
were about to elude pursuit, he led his troops, already 
on the watch fhr th^ signal, to attack the w^ls. Fire 
was applied to the gates, and an entrance easily 
effected, si^ce no r&istance was offered. The flying 
multitude, impeded by the darkness of the night and 
the narrowness of the bridge, were captured almost 
without a blow. The exerticos of the soldiery de¬ 
manded a soldier’s reward, while treachery of the 
inhabitants gave it a suf^cient, or at least,a plausible, 
pretext. Csesar abandoned the place to fire and 

^ Oentham, or OenftbD9, it the modem Orleans. Gergoria of the 
Boll it to be diitinguithed from Gergovta of the ArvernI: there are no 
meant of determining its titei but the Boii were settled in a part of 
the .£Juan lerritorj^ between the Loire and Alller, a dUtrict of the 
modern Bonrbonnaiti and tbeir capital ma/ hare been atUoulina 
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sword; the whole of the plunder was distributed 
among the captors. < 

The proconsul immediately crossed the Loire and 
Ttrdocctoiu entered the country of the Bituriges. He 
oluITto*'* took a fortress named Noviodunum, defeated 
pWnS wv a detachment of Arvernian cavalry, chiefly 
through the prowess of some German horsp,* 
and proceeded to lay siege to Avaricum, the capital 
of the tribe, a fortification of great size and strength, 
knowu'-in modern times by the name of Bourges.^ 
Vercingetoiix, though not dispirited by these succes¬ 
sive disasters, now saw the necessity of changing the 
plan of operations, in which his countrymen had so 
long blindly confided. He assured them that the 
fatal termination of every encounter between the 
Gauls and the Romans was no reproach upon their 
valour: that no walls could withstand the skill of the 
Homans in engineering, no array maintain itself in 
the field against such weapons and such discipline. 
But he reminded them that through the winter and 
early spring the soil on which the enemy trod could 
furnish him with no provisions. He must disperse 
his troops among the vill^es and fortresses, and seize 
for his subsistence the stores there collected. Let 
there be no more attempts then, saiU, to defy him 
in the open field; let him rather be followed in detail 
into every corner where he roamfed for sustenance; 
above all, let the towns which served him for magazines 
be destroyed by the hands of the inhabitants them¬ 
selves. The effect of such a mode of resistance must 
be his speedy anji disgraceful retreat, and with it the 
restoration of liberty to cerjtit^ Gaul, and to every 

^ Ab witb many other Gaalisb towns* the original name became 
exchatigcd for that of the people, he* Bituriges, and thence the 
modern Bourges and the name of the province Bern. The history 
of t&ls <;hange of name, which is found so repeatedly in Gaulish 
geography, is a curious subfect in iuelf, which 1 may have a future 
opportuoity of explaining more fully. 
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other state that should have the spirit to make similar 
sacrificek^ 

The assembled council of Gaulish states assented 
gallantly to this proposal. In one day 
twenty fortresses of the Bituriges were *o ilmtay * 
levelled to the ground, and similar havoc 
v«is made througiiout the territories of the vnre at^h- 
allies. But when the fate of Avaricum itself 
came to be discussed, whether it should be defended or 
destroyed, the Bituriges could hold out no longer. 
Their deputies threw themselves at the feet of the 
assembled Gauls, and interceded with piteous cries 
for the preservation of their beautiful and, as they 
deemed, impregnable city. The hearts of the chief¬ 
tains were moved to compassion. Vercingetorix at 
first sternly resisted representations which he knew 
to be delusive. But when the rest gave way, he at 
Inst yielded to the general clamour, and consented 
that the place should be maintained and on ample 
force assigned for its defence. 

The site of Avaricum was admirably calculated for 
defence. It stood on a hill, and a narrow 
causeway between a nver and a morass captured tr 
afforded the gnly approach to it.* These * 
natural advantageii had been improved by art, and 
the devoted garrison now proceeded to strengthen 
their defences within the walls. The combined exer¬ 
tions 61 the Homan legions were applied to draw 
lines of circumvallation around them, while the 
principal force of the Gaulish* league watched these 
operations at a shoit distanoe, Hnd«cut off the sup¬ 
plies destined by the JB^ii and jEdui for the hostile 
camp. While the Bituriges within their city were 
hard pressed by the machinery which the Homan 
engineers directed against their walls, the forces of 
the proconsul, on their side, were harassed by the 

^ Otti. B. O. vil 20. 

* Cm, B. G. vji. 17. • Dion, xL 3i. 
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fatigues of the siege and the scarcity of provisions. 
Csesar is lavish of praise in speaking of the forti¬ 
tude with which his soldiers ^re their privations; 
they refused to allow him to rtuse the si^e; and 
when he at last led them against the enemy’s army, 
^d finding it too strongly posted for an attack, with¬ 
drew them again withip their lines, they submitted* 
to the disappointment^ and betook themselves once 
more without a murmur to the tedious operations of 
the blbckade. The skill of the assailants at lei^h 
triumphed over the bravery of the defenders. The 
walls were approached by towers at various points, 
and mounds constnicted against which the com¬ 
bustible missiles of the besieged were unavailing. 
Finally, a desperate sally was repulsed, and then, at 
last, the constancy of the Bituriges began to fail. 
Taking advantage of a moment when the watch on the 
walls had relaxed its vigilance, Csesar marshalled his 
legions behind his worksand poured them suddenly 
against the opposing ramparts. They gained the 
summit of the walls, which the defenders abandoned 
without a blow, rallying, however, in the middle of 
the town, in such hasty array as the emergency would 
allow. A bloody struggle ensued ; both parties were 
numerous, and, still burning to aj^enge the massacre 
of their coimtryroen at Genabum, the assailants gave 
no quarter. The Gauls were routed and exterminated, 
their women and children mercilessly slaughtered, 
and the great central city of Gaul fell into the hands 
of the conquerors .without affording a single captive 
for their triumph.* • • 

The influence of the cfaan\pion of Gaulish inde> 
Tminpierix pendeuce, &r from declining, rather gained 
strength by this disaster, for he could 
o>uii.. represent that the defence of Avaricum had 
thwarted the policy he so warmly recommended, 

' Cm. B. G. vii. 27.: “Legiones intn vineas in occalco expe- 
• * Cm. B. G. vii. 22—28. 
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and to which, in that single instance, the allies had 
refused to accede. He now instructed his followers, 
abandoning their regular fortresses, to defend them¬ 
selves with temporary works, according to the Roman 
practice, which the Gauls had never before adopted. 
Nor were the rest of the tribes discouraged-i many 
reinforcements arrived, notwithstanding, the great 
losses the cause had sustained; the numbers of the 
confederates were recruited by new levies, and the 
Romans found their enemy no less formidable than 
before in actual strength, and much more so in ex¬ 
perience and confidence. 

Hitherto the .£dui had acted with great indecision. 
They had refused assistance to the Bituriges 
when that unfortunate people, urged to eopdu^^tbt 
revolt by the Arverniaps, had solicited 
their protection to enable them to remain or 

faithful to Rome. This refusal, veiled by a 
flimsy pretext, had thrown the Bituriges into the arms 
of the confederates, and bad brought upon them the 
destruction of their capital. The attack of Vercinge- 
torix' upon the Boii was intended to force the .<Edui 
to a declaration of their sentiments; but Csesar’s 
sudden diverijion on the north withdrew the enemy, 
and relieved them from this pressure. On the other 
hand, the proconsiil complained that the provisions 
and stores -1 he required came slowly and scantily to 
his camp, until the capture of Avaricum gave him 
abundant supplies. The counsels of the vEdui vacil¬ 
lated through internal divisions. ..At the commence¬ 
ment of the spring they held their annual election of 
a vergobret, and then these dissensions came to a head. 
While a faction among the chiefs tried to thrust into 
the office a noble of the name of Cotus, who, as 
brother of the late vergobret, was by the law excluded 
from it, the priests, at the head of the dominant 
party, selected a youth of birth and distinction, named 
in the Roman version of his Gaulish appellatiop 

IS 2 
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Convictolitans. The rival candidates appealed to 
Qsesar, and consented to abide by his decisioh. The 
popular party he probably considered the most favour¬ 
able to his own policy, and their appointment he 
accordingly confirmed.* But, having performed this 
afit of f^endly interference, he demanded his reward: 
he requVed the nation tp co-operate vigorously wiUi* 
him, and to furnish him with a contingent of« ten 
thousand men. 


Having imposed these orders upon his clients, 
Caesar proceeded to divide his Homan 
tifS'SSumrW forces into two armies. He placed four 

legions under the command of Labienus, 
*■ whom he charged to take up his quarters 
in the country of the Senonos, and from thence main¬ 
tain the obedience of the central states; with the re¬ 
maining six he crossed from the Loire to the Allier, 
intending to make his way to Gergovia of the .\rverni. 
His vigilant enemy waia not off his guard. Vercinge- 
torix had broken the bridges, and was guarding the 
fords of the latter river. If the energy of both com¬ 
manders was equal, the skill of the Homan* was 
superior. By a feigned movement he drew off his 
adversary’s attention, and speedily ^restored the 
means of crossing. Cjesar’s camp was always fur¬ 
nished with implements and workmen, and he owed 
much of his success to the skill of his engiieerji. He 
transported his army across the Allier with his usual 
celerity; and Vercingetorix, surprised to find his 
flank thus suddenly tlirned, cautiously and firmly 
declined a general engagement Caesar held his 
course along the left bank ofithe Allier towards Ger¬ 
govia, the enemy retreating with no less steadiness 


' There ia some obwnritj in Csaar's account of this transaction 
(vii. 33.): ‘'IritcrmiisiiroagiBtriitibus” I andentami, with Hotoman, 
to refer to the luw that two individuals of the sanie family should 
not succeed one another in the supreme magistracy. 
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before him.* He arrived before the ramparts on the 
fifth da^, bat was foiled in his turn by finding on 
inspection that the place was too strong in situation 
and defences to be captured by assault. It was im¬ 
possible to form a regular siege until the necessary 
^provision for the troops had been collected ^nd fo?- 
^rded to the camp. He contented himself for the 
moment with a successful attack upon an important 
position in the neighbourhood, carrying it by a bold 
and skilful movement in the night.’ ' 

Meanwhile, Convictolitans, the vergobret of the 
jEdui, had resolved to betray the patron to Th.-iani 
whom he owed his appointment, and to 
precipitate his country into war with the 
Romans. He took his measures with Lita- 
vicus, the commander of. the levies which his nation 
had consented to send to Cscsar, and planned a 
scheme for deceiving the soldiers, and hurrying the 
people blindly into revolt. In the midst of their 
march Litavicus suddenly caused his men to halt, 
and brought forward certain persons whom he had 
instnicted to announce that the proconsul had just 
put his .^duan hostages to the sword, and reserved 
the same fate for the very troops who were at that 
moment marching into his toils.* The stratagem 
succeeded; the JSduans, seized with indignation, 
slew ay tbfe Romans within their reach, and Litavicus 
transmitted the news to Bibracte, with representa¬ 
tions calculated to inflame the passions of the nation, 

^ The site of Gergovia of the Arv^i is sd^posed to be a bill on 
the bank of the AUieri two miles from the modern Clermont in Au* 
vergno. The Romane seem to have neglected Oergovia. and to 
have founded the neighboariog city, to which they gave the name 
Augustoncmetum. The Roman city became known afterwards ^ 
£9 Civitas Arvemornra, in the middle ages Anrema, and then, from 
the situation of its castle, claius mens, Clermont. See d*AnviUcs 
2VbtiC€ de Id Gaiifr, in voc»: Mannert, n. L 131. 

* Cm$. B. 6. Tii. 34—36. 

* Cas. B, G, vii. 38.; UioD, xl. 37* 
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and strengthen the hands of Convictolitans by com¬ 
mitting it irrevocably to the Gaulish cahse. A 
massacre of the Koman settlers ensu^, as the ordi¬ 
nary preliminary of revolt. At this moment, the 
^duans in the proconsul’s camp, the same whom 
l;e was represented to have murder^, were contriving^ 
a plot for his destruction. The feebleness of one ef 
the conspirators revealed the danger, and Csesar 
marched forth with his usual decision to meet the 
troops 'of Litavicus, while they were still awaiting 
fresh orders from Bihracte. Instead of attacking and 
crushing them by force of arms^, be showed them the 
persons of their countrymen, whose supposed assassi¬ 
nation had excited them to revolt. Overwhelmed 
with surprise and terror, Litavicus threw himself on 
the proconsul’s mercy. The soldiers disowned the 
authority of their general; the general disclaimed 
the acts of his goverment; every one hastened to 
plead for himself, and to make the most abject pro¬ 
fessions of obedience for the future.’ With these 
professions Csesar was forced to be content. The 
adherence of the iSdui was of too much impoilance 
to allow him to indulge in vengeance, or even in 
just retribution for the murder of hi% countrymen. 
He led back the contingent of Litavicus to his camp 
before Gergovia, where his presence was required to 
revive the courage of the division, he bad left be¬ 
hind, which had repelled one attack froni Ver- 
cing^orix, and was in immediate apprehension of 
another. • 

It seemed, indeed, notwiths^jiding this ^ucceiM, 
that heavy cloiids'were gathering aro^und 
Csesar’s position. He was aware that the 
. .£dui still meditated defection, the more so 

as they could not persuade themselves that 
he would persist in his clemency when the danger 


‘ Cm. B. G. Tii. S8>-44. 
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of the moment was passed. They held the key of 
the road which led to hia legions at Agendicum, 
and the situation of his forc^, thus separated by a 
wide tract of hostile country, was eminently pre* 
carious. He pressed forward to Crergovia; but with 
no hope of forcing the Gaulish leader to a battle, or 
’ making any important impression upon the centre of 
the (Confederacy. He was only anxious to perform 
some creditable feat of arms, and then withdraw his 
forces northward without the appearance of acheck.* 
Vercingetorix had posted his army midway on the 
declivity, at the summit of which the city stood, and 
he had imitated so well the science of his enemies in 
surrounding his position with fortifications that he 
-could not be compelled to fight He had also taken 
possession of several elevated spots in,the neighbour¬ 
hood, from which he commanded the Roman camp 
in every direction. Frequent skirmishes took place 
between the cavalry on both sides; and Csesar gained 
a momentary advantage by deceiving the enemy with 
a feigned movement, and inveigling him to a dis¬ 
tance from his encampment The bulk of the Roman 
forces advanced boldly up the bill, penetrated the 
almost deserted lines, and found themselves, breath¬ 
less and astonished at their success, beneath the walls 
of the town. The Gauls within were struck with 


panic at this sudden 




the unarmed population that the scenes of Avaricum 
were about to be repeated; the women threw their 


ornaments and treasures over tb^ walls; some even 
leaped into the arms of the assailaids, hoping to earn 
their mercy by precipitate submission. Meanwhile, 
Csaar, satisfi^ with the achievement of the day, 
gave the signal for retreat. He had no intention of 
lufllc ing a serious attack upon Gergovia, which he' 
could not hope to take, still less to keep if taken. 


> Cas. G. vU. 44. 
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But the ardour of his soldiers had led them too far; 
the hasty return of the O^aulisfa army placed them be¬ 
tween two enemies. But for the prodigious exertions 
of the tenth legion, which, under Casar’s immediate 
command, hung on the rear and flanks of Vercinge- 
tprix, they would have been crushed between the^ 
pressure of stone walls and overwhelming numbers. 
The struggle was long and dubious; the several divi¬ 
sions of both armies seemed inextricably entangled 
with one another; the unequal combat of horse with 
foot, of the light with the heavy-armed, of one above 
with another below, of one behind a wall or a hedge 
with another exposed and defenceless, all contributed 
to the uncertainty of the issue and rapid fluctuations 
of success. The Boman general was at last enabled 
to draw off his troops with ill-concealed precipita¬ 
tion. So great was their loss, so dire their discou¬ 
ragement, ^at it was only to save the appearance of 
a rout that C^ar postponed his retreat for two days. 
The Gauls abandoned themselves to the full intoxi¬ 
cation of a success beyond their most sanguine hopes. 
Even the Roman writers enumerated this among 
the few instances in which their illustrious hero was 
worsted.’ Cassar himself passes it lightly over; nor 
certainly was bis defeat of such extent or character 
as would have done him serious injury under other 
arcumstances than those in which he, actually 
stood.* 


‘ Snct. Jtil. 25.: '* Per' tot successas ter nec sraplius adrergnm 
casual expertus: in Bijiannia Ciasse ri tenipestatis prope absamta ; 
ct in Gallm ad Gerguviam legionc fusa; et in Germanorum finibus 
Ticurio et Aoruncuieio legatis per insidias cssis.” 0 

* Cses. viL 52, 53. Bion (xL 3&) takes tbe same view. Caesar 
. takes care to mention that ho gained the advantage io two cavalry 
skirmishes 4>efore be abandoned his quarters. On the other hand, 
Orosius sajs that ho lost a large part of bis army, which was cer< 
tainly not the case. Oros. vi, 11. This anthor. however, is very 
ill-informed. Ho confounds Genahum with Avaricum, and Gergovia 
with AlesU. Floras (iii. 10.) makes the same mistake. 
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But the delay of only two days threw a serious 
obstacle* in CjBsar’s way. The ^dui, vacil¬ 
lating and inconstant, harassed as they ^ hi* qutrtert 
were 

Convictolitans and Litavicus, yielded at once to their 
persuasions, on the news of their alUes’ disaster. 
Their previous indecision gave place to the most 
vehement activity. The enthusiasm of the people 
knew no bounds; they exhibited it by the sacrifice, 
not of such wretched villages or towns as thb Bitu- 
riges had committed to the flames, but of Noviodu- 
num itself, the second city in their rich and flourish¬ 
ing country, the mart of commerce, the centre of 
communications, the magazine and arsenal of the 
deserted foreigners.* Their first act was to slaughter 
the Roman traders and 8<5oumer3 in the city; they 
next demolished the bridge over the Loire, for which 
they knew Caesar would make, and then consum¬ 
mated the awful catastrophe of patriotism and devo¬ 
tion. C®8ar had now broken up from before Ger- 
govia. He crossed to the righfbank of the Allier, 
entered the country of the Boii, only less exhausted 
and barren than that of the Bituriges on the left, and 
traversed the^trip of land which separates the parallel 
channels of the Allier and Loire. He arrived in 
front of Noviodurpird in time to hear the last crash 
of the sinking bridge, and see the devouring flames 
rise trfhmpheintly beyond it. His army was exhausted 
by its rapid march; it was straiten^ for supplies; 
the waters of the rivers were* swollen with the first 
melting of the snofrs, and the ordinary fords had 
become impassable. Before him lay a powerful peo¬ 
ple,‘long ripening, as be knew, for rebellion, the first 
signal of whose avowed defection he beheld in the 
flaming masses before him. The alternative of turn¬ 
ing southward and retreating into the Province was 


by the intrigues and solicitations of 




^ NoriodoDam, th« modem NeTerv. 
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opposed by many considerations. The roads were 
difficult, and the passa^ of the Cevennea wcAild cost 
much time; moreover, besides the disgrace of thus 
skulSing irom the enemy, it would leave Labienus 
in a position of extreme periL In this emergency 
be did ,not hesitate for a moment To consume a 
singie day in buildingra bridge would have been' 
a fatal delay. But a spot was discovered where nthe 
Loire could be forded by wading to the armpits; 
the soldiers could carry their weapons above their 
heads. The stream was strong and rapid, but the 
cavalry were ranged above, and broke the current 
for the'infantry l^low. If the iSdui had made the 
best of the occasion, they might have defended the 
bank of the river against the Romans with great ad> 
vantage. But Oseear canted everything before him 
by the teiror of bis name. He now supplied him¬ 
self with provisions in the neighbourho(^ of Novio- 
dunum, and thence continued his march unmolested 
until he effected his junction with his lieutenant, 
who came forth, at his summons, from Agendicum to 
meet him.* *- 


This well-combined operation revived the drooping 


BucceiRfWt 

opcniiAOR of 

l^leouti 


spirits of the Roman legions. The forces 
of Labienus had engaged in a campaign 
against the Parisii and some neighbouring 


states, in which their success had at first been dubious. 


The growing enthusiasm of the Gauls was constantly 
pouring fresh hosts into the field; almost every day 
brought the news fuither defections. The issue of 
the si^e of Ger,govia was rapidly communicated to 
the tri^s in the north. The revolt of the ^dui was 


made kuowu to them at the same moment. It was 


generally believed that the baffled invader had turned 


* Cm B. G. Tii. S6, 56. Agendicnm ia genersllj' supposed to bo 
the modero Sens. See d’Anville, Msnnert, Waickenaer. An essay 
in the MHh. Soe. Antiq. dt Frattct (li. 397.) maiouins the opinion 
of the earlier critics in tavoor Frovios. 
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hia back upon Gaul, and was hastening to seek an 
asylum*in the Province. This accumulation of suc¬ 
cesses had inspired the opponents of Labienus with 
overweening presumption. They had no leader of 
consummate caution and experience, like Vercin- 
^torix, to head them; their king Camolog^nus was 
unable to control their areiety for instant battle. 
On6e more engaged man to man in the open field, 
the Romans gained a complete victory, and this 
triumph counterbalanced in their minds all the dis¬ 
asters of the campaign hitherto.' Labienus could 
now receive his generfil with troops elated with victory 
and flushed with plunder, in quarters abounding with 
stores and provisions, and in the centre of a tract of 
country where the hydra of revolt lay stunned and 
prostrate. Perhaps it ^as from that moment that 
the lieutenant began to measure himself with his 
general, and to murmur secretly at standing second 
to a leader whose disgrace he boasted of having 
turned into a triumph. 

The tranquillity thus temporarily restored in the 
north afforded indeed a respite of great im¬ 
portance to the proconsul’s plans. He had 
assembled all his ten legions, nor had their 
complements been much diminished by the checks 
they had hitherto- sustained. But his cavalry had 
suffered very severely, and he was precluded from 
the pMSibility of drawing recruits from the Province. 
He turned his eyes towards Germany, and the pro¬ 
mise of pay and booty allured to 4iis ^audard several 
bands of home, togefher with^the lig^t-armed runners, 
who were accustomed to combat by their side. But 
the horses of the Germans were unequal to those of 
Gaul, and Caesar did not hesitate to dismount himself 
and his officers to furnish them with chargers of 
better quality.** Meanwhile, the confederates re- 


* Cm. B. Q. vih 66. 


‘ Cm. B. G. vii. 57—62. 
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ceived the ^duans into their alliance with open 
arms. "WTiatever distrust they might he disposed to 
entertain towards a people who had betrayed their 
countrymen in the first instance, and deceived them 
more than once since, every suspicion must vanish 
before such devotion to the cause as that which all 
their public acts now displayed. They had sur*- 
rendered their ancient claim to precedency among 
the Gaulish states, and relinquished the command of 
the corrfbined armies to the brave Arvenian. Having 
seized at Noviodunum the G-aulish hostages whom 
CtEsar kept there in honourable custody, they made 
use of them to confirm the fidelity of some tribes, and 
to stimulate the sluggishness of others. So success¬ 
fully did they wield this instrument of coercion, that 
when the general assembly met at Bibractc, there 
were only three states, it was said, from whom no 
deputies arrived. These were the Eemi, the Lin- 
gones and the Treviri: the first had been uniformly 
devoted to Rome; the second were controlled by the 
presence or proximity of the Roman armies ; the third 
had suffered severely in previous stniggles, and as 
they had been left to defend themselves without as¬ 
sistance from the states of Southern Gaul, so they did 
not now choose to form a combination with them.* 
While Vercingetorix was preparing to march in 
cmtr T*tre«u q^sst of CsBsar With an overwhelming force, 

jjg n^lect ulterior measures. He 

sent a division of his troops to oi^anize a 
diversion against the Romans in the Narbonensis, 
by a combination of fofce and 'intrigue. W’ith the 
Allobroges he adopted a similar course; though he 
could not persuade them to unite their arms with his, 
they took measures to defend the points at which the 
upper Rhone could be crossed, so as to anticipate any 
attempt the proconsul might make to regain the 


from 
FroviiMfl. 


^ Cfts. B. G. Til 64p 
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Province in that direction.* They rightly conjec¬ 
tured the plan which Caesar’s necessities w'ould cause 
him to adopt. It was impossible for him to remain 
in his actual position, having lost all communication 
with the south: but his united forces were formid¬ 
able, from their numbers as well as their valour, and 
he might presume on cutting his way to the I*rovince 
through all opposition. What were his ulterior views 
he gives us no intimation; but he left no troops in 
garrison behind him; nothing but the terror of his 
name and the deep discouragement inflicted by so 
many triumphant campaigns. He conducted his 
march without hurry or confusion, and seemed to 
court rather than avoid the attack of the enemy. 
But he abandoned the direct route through the ter¬ 
ritory of the iEdui, and repaired to the left bank of 
the Saone, expecting perhaps to experience from the 
Sequani less organised and effective resistance. 

Vercingetorix came up with the Eoman army in 
the high country of the Upper Saone ; but, A^r*rtbs«te 
adhering still to his old tactics, -delayed an 
engagement., For some days he followed 
its movements at a short distance; possibly he dis¬ 
trusted the power of the Allobroges to check it on 
the Rhone; possibly the ardour of the Gallic chief¬ 
tains was too impetuous to be withstood. In an evil 
hour, trepiblii^ lest his enemy should at length 
escape- 'Bim, he, too, was carried away by the vain 
confidehce of the national character, and gave the 
signal for battle.* Never, indeec^ was the chivalrous 
spirit of a gallant people mose thoroughly awakened. 
The chiefs engag^ th<jniselves by mutual oaths not 
to return from the deld till they had twice ridden 
through the enemy’s ranks. Cavalry was the force 
in which the Romans were most deficient, and in 
which the Gauls most boasted of their strength ; for 


> Cm. B. G. Tii. 69. 


* Caw. G, vii. 67. 
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their .horsemen belonged to the class of the rich and 
noble; ''be^r armed and equipped, and inspired 
with, a jsorq martial spirit than the multitudes which 
followed thcStai-to the field on foot. Csssar, always 
founds ths point where the danger was greatest, 
was this ^y^ngaged with the cavalry, as in his great 
battld Vnbh the Nervian^ he bad done the duty of n * 
legionary. At one moment he was so nearly captured 
that his sword was wrested from him, and remained in 
the hands of his enemies.'. The Arvernians caused 


it to be suspended in one of their temples, and of all 
military trophies this assuredly was the noblest. 

The steady Roman and the impetuous Gaul were 


ThM 0«ulf u« 
MttUd, 


well matched in the desperate struggle of 
that day. At length a dexterous move¬ 


ment of the German squadrons checked the hot 


onset of the Gaulish horse, and gave the legionaries 
room to open their lines and charge in their turn. 
The unwieldy masses of the barbarian infantry had 
not yet learnt to face this formidable shock. The 


men, hastily imagining that they were outflanked, 
lost their presence of mind, broke their rankfv and 
fled precipitately. Their careful leader had provided 
a retreat for them iu three camps which he had forti¬ 
fied in the rear. The Gauls rallied, but it was only 
for a moment; many of their principal chieftains had 
been slain or taken; the panic became ipore than 
ever irretrievable; and Vercingetorix was compelled 
to abandon the defence of his position, and guide 
the flying multitudes to the neighbouring city of 
Ale|ia. Here, besides ttbe enciosure of the place 
itseo; situated on the level,^ummit of a high es¬ 
carped hill, a large camp had also been constructed 


and fortified with every appliauce of art for the re¬ 


ception of eighty thousand men.‘ 


' Plut Cat. 26. 

* Cea. B. G. Tii. 69. Aleais ia rapposed to be tbe modem Alice, 
to the weft of Dijon, llanoert, ii. i 175. 
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Thus failed tLe rasb attempt to bring* the ietreat> 
ing lioti to bay. But even though the b6I4*i»oJq- 
battle was lost, the ca\ise might have been £tJ 2 ckTh« 
maintained by re<naTenc 6 tai>the harassing 
system in which the Gtmls, bad hitherto,’ 
with one exception, so steadfastly persevefed. If 
their vast forces had been •diaper^ or drawn out 
of Cffisar’s immediate reach, and the country wasted 
around him, he would not, we may presume, have ven¬ 
tured to protract an indecisive warfare under jfressure 
of the circumstances which urged him to seek the 
Boman frontiers. The victory he bad gained would 
in that case have Been destitute of any decisive 
result. But the fatal mistake of assembling the 
whole GlaulisK army in one spot, and there tying it, 
as it were, to the stake, offered an opportuni^ for a 
daring and decisive ^^loit. Fe^ sbrokes in warfare 
have been more prompt and bold than the last Caesar 
now made in his retreat, and his turning to attack 
the enemy and terminate the struggle at a blow. At 
this moment Caesar risked every thing; all the plans 
of cdiiquest which he bad established and matured 
in Cradl; all the schemes of ulterior ^grandisement 
over which he had so long brooded; his Ufe, his repu¬ 
tation, all were hazarded at this eventful crisis. For 
if he now escaped into the Province, he might hope 
to organise a fiitive invasion; another series of cam- 
paigns*idight restore him to that supremacy which 
he had just forfeited beyond the Rhone; or he might 
leave the unfinished task to a suqpessor, and hasten 
himself to retrieve hie fortunes by ^me popular act 
of audacity in Rome. ;But he saw the whole flower 
and strength of Gaul self-cooped in a single encamp¬ 
ment, and determined to abide his attack. He had 
thoroughly calculated bis own strength. He w& at 
the head of a larger force than he had ever mustered 
before; and he collected bis energies for one decisive 
struggle, with just confidence in a crowning success. 
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The preparations which Caesar made to carry out 
ne fbrmt • ^is resolve were on a scale proportfbned to 

its grandeur. He formed a line of circum- 
boibvmict. valiation round the whole of the enemy’s 
works, thus blockading in one sweep both the camp 
and thepty, an army of eighty thousand men, and the 
population of the place swelled with an innirmerablo 
crowd of fugitives. The exultation they had felt at 
their late triumphs, and their indignation at their 
recent teverses; the taste of blood they had obtained 
in the massacres of Genabum and Avaricum; their 
horror at the slaughter of their countrymen at Novio- 
dunum and Bibracte; alt they had done and all they 
had suffered, had combined to burden the minds of 
the legionaries, and divest both men and officers of the 
common feelings of humanity. The Gauls, too, had 
bad their moments of triumph and exasperation, of 
vengeance and despair; the same causes had pro¬ 
duced on them no less frigbful effects; the nerves of 
both parties were strung to the uttermost, and both 
were equally prepared for every extreme of infliction 
or endurance. o 

If it was with these feelings that the two armies 
The Rom«in f^ced each other from behind^ their breast- 
* works, the events of tlu? siege daily added 
l^u'i'ttablSck- to them fresh bittern^. Vercingetorix, 
"toVoiole'** discovering the fault he^ had committed, 

made an attempt to break the Romdb lines 
by means of his cavalry. But here again the Ger¬ 
mans turned the fortune of the day, and the Gauls, 
beaten back wifch loss' into their entrenchments, 
sul'ered sore discouragement.^ Their leader felt in- 
increasing alarm.. He knew how rapid must be the 
progress of scarcity in such a best as was cooped up 
with him, which he dared not again lead forth to 
combat. He dismissed a great part of his horse, 
with the commission to scour the country far and 
near, and summon tribes and cities to his assistance. 
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But this could not be done effectively in the short 
period 'during which he might hope to main f fti n his 
post; as the operations of the enemy were pressed 
more resolutely and decisively, it became necessary 
to repel the approach of famine by extraordinary 
measures. The G-aolish bhieftains were iyiimatad 
Vith the mc«t desperate resolution; it was delibe> 
rately proposed to sanction the killing and eating 
of human beings. For the present, indeed, this 
horrible counsel was rejected. But anothb^ alter¬ 
native, hardly less shocking, was adopted: all the 
non-military population which had crowded within 
the lines, the women and children, the sick and 
the aged, were expelled from the city and the en¬ 
trenchments. The Boman general was unrelenting; 
he too was steeled in thi^ last struggle {gainst every 
ordinary feeling of humanity, and ho ordered the 
helpless multitude to bd driven back upon their 
countrymen with showers of stones and dai’ts. Be¬ 
tween the trenches of their friends and the bristling 
ranks of their enemies, the miserable victims perished 
by wounds or hunger.* 

The Roman general, apprehending the arrival of 


the enemy’s ^uceours, had not only com¬ 
pleted a line of ciacumvallation in front of %Tt ftltockeU 
the GaxUish fortifications, but had strongly ajinv in the 
entrenched himself in the rear also. The pu^ nad aii- 
confederate states had hastened to send T'" 


reinforcements to Vercingetorix; they had not waited 
for the tardy result of a genefal levy, which it would 
have required time to arm ftnd equip, but had fur¬ 
nished each a contingent as far as their means allowed 
them. A numerous army was thus speedily col¬ 
lected round the circuit of the Roman entrenchments, 
and a ray of hope gleamed upon the lampaits of 
Alesia, when the signal was given for a simultaneous 


VOL. II. 


> Cat. B. G. tiL 78. 
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advance upon the invaders both from within and 
from without their lines. The Romans had fufnished 
their fortifications with every implement of defence, 
in which art they were not leas skilful than in that 
of attack. Pressed as they were by a great supe¬ 
riority of numbers, and scattered themselves along 
lines of immense extent^, tbeir activity and science 
supplied every deficiency; and, though the danger 
was imminent, they eventually succeeded in repel¬ 
ling ev^ry assault. The coi^ict, indeed, was re¬ 
peated from day to day, but always with the same 
result. The assailants from within, animated by 
despair, renewed the attack with unabated vigour; 
but those without, whether worse armed or led by less 
experienced generals, or unnerved by the means of 
escape always open to them, gave way before the 
sallies of the besieged Romans, and at last broke up 
tlxeii camp and retreated id disorder. 

The result of the original blockade was now inevi- 
v«ndnietoriz table. It could only remain a question 
hfSiiftehS with the Gauls, whether they should die 
couDiry. axms in their hands, or yield them¬ 

selves to the vengeance of the exasperated enemy. 
Then, at last, did Vorcingetorix come, forward aiid 
offer to give himself up as a ransom for the blood of 
the Gaulish nation. If conquered in the open field, 
no terms, he knew, would be granted to,.the com¬ 
batants or tbeir country; but if they capitiHated, 
even dt the last moment, some conditions might, 
perhaps, be extorted from the prudence, if not the 
clemency, of the .conqueror. The wrath of the pro¬ 
consul might, he hoped, be appeased by a splendid 
sacrifice. This, indeed, had not been, a contest be¬ 
tween rival nations; according to the maxims of the 
republic, the confederation of Gaul was a rebellious 
conspiracy. Vercingetorix himself had at one time 
cringed under the power of the intruding govern¬ 
ment ; he was known personally to Omsar; he had 
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received favours from him; aod he was marked out 
for sigilal vengeance for what was denominated faia 
treason, not less than for his bitter hostility to Home. 
The ancient superstition of many nations declared 
that the self-devotion of the- chief is accepted by the 
gods as an atonement for the people; and V^rcinge- 
' liorix, who had been the princip^ instigator as well 
as the most conspicuous leader of the revolt, now 
claimed the honour of being its last victim. 

The Gauls were touched with their hefo’s 
nerosity. Before accepting his magnani- 

^ O O lllf 

inous otFer they sent a deputation to Cecsar himMifto 
to negotiate the teiros of a capitulation. ** 

The answer was stern and ominous. It demanded 
the surrender of their chiefs, the delivery of their 
arms, the submission of the whole multitude to the 
discretion of the Roman general. Vercingetorix, 
with all the gallant gaiety of his nation, clad himself 
in his most splendid armour, and mounted hfs noblest 
charger. Caesar had drawn up his troops in front of 
the lines, and had seated himself to receive his cap¬ 
tives* The Gaul caused the gates of his encampment 
to be thrown wide, and galloped forth into the open 
space, in the attitude of a warrior charging. ^ Having 
approached close t<k the proconsul’s chair, he dexter¬ 
ously wheeled roupd, and again returning to the 
same spot sprang to the ground and laid his arms at 
the fe8t of the conqueror. The army wa.«5 touched 
with a sense of admiration akin to compassion, but 
Caesar himself remained cold and ^mmoved.' 

The Roman general had m)w br^en the neck of 
resistance. Whatever,further delay there Hmhnwiof 
might be in the complete pacification of 
Gaul, a judicious mixture of forbearance 
and severity would disarm it of all danger. If was 
his habit to calculate every movement, nor at this 


* Cm. B. G. vii. 89.; Dion, xL 41.; Flut. Cat. 41.; Flor. iii. lOi 
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crisis of his fortunes did he allow himself to yield to 
any impulse of impolitic mi^animity. To'-gratify 
the Roman populace he reserved the champion of 
Gaul to grace his future triumph. To appease the 
cupidity of his soldiers he allotted to each of them 
one of his captives as a slave. All the Arvernians 
and ^duans among tliem be liberated, with the 
view of winning back their countrymen to their 
former state of submission. We read of no punish¬ 
ment being inflicted upon the other Gaulish chief¬ 
tains, and we may hope that an occasion which casts 
a deep shade upon Caesar’s character for generosity 
did not at least tarnish it with the stain of vindictive¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, the worst remains to be told. 
At tbe spot where the triumphal car turned to the 
left to commence the winding ascent of the Capi- 
toline hill, another path led in a , contrary direction 
to the state prison in the rock. The noble captives 
who ha(f thus far followed the wheels of the con¬ 
queror were here removed from the procession, and 
put to death in the fatal dungeon at the same mo¬ 
ment that he entered the temple of Jupiter. Such 
had been the custom of the republic from the times 
of its original barbarism; hallowed by antiquity and 
perhaps by superstition, the progress of refinement 
had not availed to soften it; and thus the brave Ver- 
cingetorix ultimately suffered death after six years of 
confinement.* 


‘ Dion, xl. 41.: oAX' A' StafuHt ttrive, ksI h iittvlnia 
TMTo &*cKrcif(. the sam^^ manner C. Pontius, the 

8aw>^ite general, was'Sacriliced at tbe triumph of Q. Fabius Guides, 
A.ir. 464. Jugurtha was cast into prlsan and starved to death, a.u. 
650. But Persous and other conquered enemies were released. 
Compare Cicero (ii. m Flerr. v. 30.}: “ At etiam qui triumphant 
eoque..iliutius vivos hostium duces servant, ut his per triumpham 
ductis pulcherrimum spectacnlum fructnmque victoria populus 
Bomanus peretpere possit; tainen quom de foro in Capitolium 
eurrum flectere incipiant, Ulos doci in corcerem jubent; idcmqne 
dies et victoribus imperii ct victis vita dnem facit.” It sboold be 
remarked, however, that Dioo Cassius is tbe only authority for this 
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The •lenient policy which the proconsul now 
adopted towards the Arvemians and the *.,..703, 
iEduans ^eems to have been eminently sue- 
cessful. The governing class in both these states 
had in fact been driven into the war against F„rth«r au- 
^heir own inclination; the elevation of Ver- S^r"?aiS!. 
cingetorix to supreme comftiand had been 
a source of much bitter jealousy to the 
chieftains in both tribes, and they submitt^ again 
to the Roman yoke quietly, perhaps even grate¬ 
fully. The spirit of resist^ce, however, was not 
quelled in other parts of Gaul. For the most part, 
indeed, the better organized governments declined a 
hopeless and ruinous struggle; but wherever the 
influence of any single chief was preeminent, or 
where, as among the Carnutes, the authority of the 
Druids was all-powerful, the smouldering flames 
found fuel among a restless and harassed population, 
and new armies continued to spring up in inex¬ 
haustible abundance. From the a,b.sence of a pre- 
sidii:^ spirit, they relapsed indeed into the same 
want of unity and concert which had paralysed their 
early efforts at defence.* Cajsar flew from state to 
state with the extraordinary activity which always 
distinguished him.* He crushed the Bituriges by an 


fact, anh that hjs charges of cnieltj against Coear, where he can bo 
confronted with the etatemeota of others^ are frequentlT’ did proved. ' 
' Auct. O. Tiii 1 . In the eighth book of the Commcntarice 
on the Oallic war we have no longer CoBar himself as our guide. 
Suetonius attributeeit to dbe of hitofficen, A^los Hirtina {JuU 56.). 
The stjle Is formti on the, model of Cssar's, but Is inferior to it 
both in elegance and clearnSss* But^ like the preceding books, it is 
the work of an ^ewitness, and seems to be equall)^ troitworthf. 
In this place the author gives as a reason for the desukorjr warfare 
into which the Gauls relapsed after the loss of Vereingetorhe, their 
despair of overthrowing the enemy in» a general engagement, and 
their hope of wearing out hfs troops by attacking them in detail* 
It is more probable that the loot of the only leader who bad ever 
succeeded in uniting them in a common enterprise was ir* 
reparable. * 
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incursion into their territory in the depth of .winter.^ 
No sooner had he regun^ his quarters than he 
rushed forth again iipon the Oai'nutes^ scattered all 
opposition, and drove the disaffected beyond their 
own frontiers to take refuge under the standards of 
the Belgians.* , 

It was indeed in this quarter of G-aul, which .had 
taken less part in the exhausting campaigns 
Mdwo(i>cii‘ of the last two years, that the resistance to 
er th< B«uu^ the Romans was most organized and effec- 
’ ■ tive. On the one hand, the Bellovaci and 
Suessiones combined together, mid having no fortified 
towns to tempt them to defy the military science of 
their enemy, assembled in vast numbers in a posi¬ 
tion of peculiar natural strength, a hill enclosed in 
thick forests, and surrounded by impassable swamps. 
On the other, the Treviri, always proud to stand 
alone, defied the foreigner to set foot in their terri¬ 
tory. Caesar undertook the reduction of the first of 
these opponents, and deputed to Labienus that of 
the second. He threw causeways across the swsmps, 
drew long lines of entrenchment before the face of 
the enemy, drove them from one position to another 
to avoid his circumvallations and^the fate of the vic¬ 
tims of Alesia, and at last cohipelled them to join in 
a general combat, the crisis by which evcjry Gaulish 
campaign was finally decided. Thoroyghly • beaten 
and routed, with the loss of Correus, their king, and 
a vast number of ^heir fighting population, the Bel- 
lovacL hastened to excuse th^r revolt, under the 
plea that the senate could ,qot resist the influence 
which their sovereign possessed with the multitude. 
This excuse was probably not altogether false; but 
it si^ited Cssar to rebuke it sternly, at the same time 


‘ Auct B. G. viii. 2. Tic begaa bis march the last day of the 
year 702 : “ I’ridic KaL Joo. ab oppido Bibracte proficiscitur.” 

* Auct. B. G. viiL 3—6. 
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that he made a show of clemency, by sparing the 
nation which he bad so effectually humbled. ‘ 

Nor had Labienus in the mean time been less suc¬ 
cessful in defeating the forces of the Tre- iiieTmiri 
viri*; BO that the campaign in Belgium was Uiif Jur**" 
speedily reduced to the irregular warfare»^*°=i,V^;{ 
Yor which the country was ^o well adapted. 

Coinmius, the Atrebate, at the head of a band of 
German cavalry, whom he maintained by th^ plunder 
of Eoinan convoys or stations, was constantly flitting 
from place to place. Ambiorix continued to stimu¬ 
late the zeal of the, small remnant of the Eburones, 
till they were finally exterminated by a second mas¬ 
sacre. In the west of Gaul, amidst loud notes of 
preparation for a general rising against the Komans, 
an important diversion, was made in their favour by 
the adhesion to them of Duratius, one of the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs of the Pictones.’ He seized and occupied 
Lemonum, the capital of their coimtry, and, by so 
doing, kept both the Andi and .the Armoricans in 
check. The neighbouring tribes assembled in great 
foreft to reduce him by a siege;. all the troops the 
Bomans could spare were sent to his assistance ; and 
the result of«a great battle fought on the banks of the 
Loire, was the totJd rout of the confedera' e army. 

Upon the dispersion of this multitude, a small 
band onc^more rallied under the standard Reduction of 
of a chieftain named Drappes.* The Bo- 
mans branded them as a handful of robbers, 
fugitives, and slav^, unitefl ohly by the hope of 
plunder, and unworthy of tfie oomtnon rights of war. 
This little troop croBJfed the country hastily to the 
southward, and prepared to attack the north-western 
frontier of the Province, in expectation of sympathy ' 
and aid from various quarters, and especially from 


' Auct. B. O. viii 6—22. 
* D. G. viii. 26. 


• Anct. B. G. Till. 25. 

* Auct. B. G. viii. SO. 
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Aquitania. But the speedy arrival of two legions in 
puisuit forced them, to abandon this bold enterprise, 
and shut themselves up in the strong fortress of Ujsel- 
lodunum.^ Here they made a desperate resistance; 
Csesar himself hastened from the north to conduct 
the siegS) the last important operation that now re* 
mained to be performed j and with the reduction di 
this stronghold, the conquest of Gaul may be said to 
have been completed.^ 

The proconsul, whose policy it now became to 

CHirtreiu ^7 forheoTance the passions of the 

thfntmr chieftains and regularly organized states of 
rinti'^au. Gaul, made a severe example of the rabble 
■ captured in Uxellodunum, He did not 
put them to death, nor sell them into slavery; in 
either case their persons wonjd vanish from the sight 
of their countrymen, and their example he spee^ly 
forgotten. As a more permanent memorial of their 
crimes, and the condign judgment which had over¬ 
taken them, he cut off their right hands, and threw 
them thus mutilated upon the compassion of their 
neighbours. Gutruatus, a rebellious chieftain athong 
the Carnutes, he sacrificed to the importunate de¬ 
mands of his soldiers. In making these severe ex¬ 
amples, his historian coolly remarks, he well knew 
his ovm reputation for clemency, and was satisfied 
that no one would suspect him of personal cruelty.^ 
Commius, the champion of the Atrebates, whose ro¬ 
mantic adventures invest him with a greater interest 
than most of his 'fellow-cbieftains, was allowed to 
s. . render himself upon honourable terms. Labienus 
had acted towards him with signal perfidy. Pre- 


^ Uxellodanum, Ic Puf, or Faech d*t76ol]e* m the Querej, depart* 
meat du £x>t. Thierry, iit, 195«; d*AQvilIe» 

* Auct. B. viii. 43. Plat. Cm* 75» 

* Aneu B. G. yiii. 38. 44.* ** Cesar quum suam lenitatem cognU 
tarn omnibus sciret, neqne yereretor^ oe quid crudclitate natnrie 
yideretnr asperius fecisse/* &Cf 
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tending .that the repeated rebellion of the Gaulish 
chieftain justified any treachery on the part of his 
enemies, he had sent Volusenus to meet him in an 
amicable conference, and to seize the opportunity of 
assassinating him.* Struck on the head and almost 
shunned, the Gaul was saved by the promptitude df 
his attendants. Partly thrAugh apprehension and 
partly through indignation, he never ceased to regard 
the Bomans with peculiar horror, and determined 


never again to meet one on terms of peace 


The 


same Volusenus was afterwards employed to pursue 


the Atrebate from fastness to fastness: the excite> 


ment of the chase was added to the bitterness of their 


mutual hatred. Commius, constantly reduced to the 
utmost straits, still succeeded in eluding his pursuer; 
but Volusenus at length* approached his prey incau¬ 
tiously ; the hunted chieftain turned at bay, and 
pierc^ his enemy through the thigh.* M. Antonius, 
who was now commanding in Belgium, was anxious 
to bring these hostilities to an endand, both parties 
being^ equally tired of the unprofitable contest, over¬ 
tures of reconciliation were made and accepted, Com¬ 
mius only stipulating that, in the amicable arrange¬ 
ment of the conditions, he should never be personally 
brought into the pr^ence of a Roman.* 

The last book of* the Commentaries on the Gallic 


war, w]jich*have so long guided us, is sup- Picinrt.frMn 
plied by the hand of one of the proconsul’s 
officers; nor is it likely, %rom the cha- 
racter of the record which Caesaf himself 
has left, that if he had completed the work with his 
own hand, he would* have chosen to gratify our 
curiosity with any general delineation of the state of 
the province at the conclusion of his eight y^pars* 
labour. A writer of a much later has thought 


' Anct. B. G. Tlii. 23.' 

’ Auct R G* Lc* 


^ Auct. B. G. viii 48* 
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fit to embellish a feeble narrative with picture 
which might have struck our iinagination more had 
the colours been less elaborate. Zet ,the reader 
conceive, says Orosius*, the languid o/nd bloodless 
figure of Gaul, just esccCped from a buniiTig fever 
*a/nd i/iiflanimation of her vital parts ; let him pe- 
Tnark how thin and fiale she is, how helpless and 
•nerveless she lies ; how she fears even to move a 
Umb lest she should bring on a worse relapse; for 
the Rorrum army rushed upon her as a plague 
Wronger than the strongest patient, which rages the 
more, the more resisia/nce %t encounters. The thirst 
that consumed her was her impatience at the de¬ 
mand for pledges of her perpetual servitude ; liberty 
was the sweet cold draught for which she burned; 
shs raved for the waters' which were stolen from 
her. Or let him turn to a passage of a very different 
character, the cold and diy enumeration of Plutarch, 
which seems to bear the impress of the very words 
of CiEsar himself *: Jle took more than eight hun¬ 
dred cities by storm, worsted three hundred nations, 
and encountered, at different times, three millions 
of enemies, of whom he slew one millwn in action, 
and made prisoners of an equal nuibher. Which¬ 
ever of these two records be thought the most im¬ 
pressive, the reader will feel that enough has been 
said to account for the long prostration of the ener¬ 
gies of Gaul from this time forward, and for the 
almost passive endurance with which it submitted 
to the establishment ,and development of the pro¬ 
vincial administintion. 


' Oro8. Ti. 12.; comp. Thierrj, iii 206. 

^ Plut C<e«. 15* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

t 

Pompeids^ aj sole consn], ondertakcs the reform of abueea; his 
ill success; be connects himself again with the oligarchy by 
espousing the daughter of Scipio.^Cie5ar intrigues to obtain the 
consulship before relinquishing bis province. Cicero accepts the 
government of Cilicia: his civil and military adrainhtration.^ 
The nobles seek to deprive Cscsar of his command.~&L Mar- 
cellus insults him by tte harsh punishment of a transpaUano 
Ganl^rompcius falls sick.—Rejoicings for liis recovery.—('msar 
leonciliates the Gauls.^—Strength and composition of his army: 
his popularity with tho soldiers.—Character of the younger Curio: 
his devotion to Caesar's interests.—Cresar received with accla¬ 
mations in Cisalpine Gaul.—Ho Axes his quarters at Ravenna.— 
He offers a coTn))romise with tho senate, which it refuses, and 
requires him to resign bis command.—The tribunes interpose, 
arc mcimccd with violence, and thereupon i!y to Ctetar's camp.— 
A.U. 702—704, B.C. 52—50. 

WiiEjr Pompeius ent'Cred upon bis office as sole 
consul, be submittcil his reputation as a 
statesman to a crowninjj tnal. His posi* Pomii*iofMd 
tion -was in substance that of a dictator, but .“u'Voa. 
without the odium of the name. But, in ’ ’ ' 
return for the irresponsible power which formed the 
peculiar fdkture of this extraordinary charge, no less 
was expected from him than to direct the stream of 
public affairs back into the,old channels which it 
had deserted, to rej^ir the^oufh and vigour of a 
decaying commonwealtii, and to reltore the spirit of 
a constitution which kerned only to survive in forms 
and tiaditions. The work of Sulla was the model 
which the nobles thrust rmder his eyes, still cherish¬ 
ing the vain hope that'be possessed the genius no 
less than the desire to restore an oligarchical supre¬ 
macy which the march of events had rendered 
impossible. But if the champion they bad sum- 
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moned to their side was ambitious of wielding the 
power of his early patron, his motives were merely 
personal and selfish. The dictator, indeed, had 
thrown himself in implicit faith upon the principles 
of his faction. The ascendency of his class was the 
object to which his career was devoted; he was no 
less ready to become tbe martyr than the champiAn 
of his political creed. As the spirit of the two men 
differed, so did the comprehensiveness of their views, 
and the vigour of their execution. If Sulla was 
blinded by bis original prejudices to the real'evils of 
his times and their true remedies, he at least felt and 
acknowledged the responsibility which he assumed. 
He placed his object steadily before him, and cut 
out a complete constitution, such as it was, with two 
or three rough strokes of tbe chisel. It was the work 
of a master, complete, consistent, fulfilling its idea. 
But Pompeius, on the contrary, was satisfied with 
the tentative palliation of a few prominent abuses; 
he probed nothing to the bottom; he removed some 
scandals for the moment, but made no attempt to 
reach the sources of evil. In one respect only the 
dictator and the sole consul acted alike; neither the 
one nor the other submitted to the- trammels to 
which they had subjected their Coimtrymen. Sulla, 
in his zeal for social reformation, had enacted new 
and severe laws against violence, immeralit^, and 
extravagance; but in his own person he was noto¬ 
rious for the indulgence of prodig;al tastes and licen¬ 
tious passions. * The correctives which Pompeius 
applied to social abuses were '^subtler in their cha¬ 
racter; but he, too, scrupulous as he was in aU 
matters of public decorum, could not restrain him¬ 
self from the violation of his own laws for transient 
political purposes.* 

' Duruy, Hitt, det Rom- ii. 297. 

* Tkc. .4rii. {ii. 28 .: “ Turn Cn. Pompeint tertfom coniu), corri* 
gcDdls moriboa delectus, et gnmr remediis quun delicta erant, 
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The methods which the consul devised to protect 
the political tribunals from undue influence 
were frivolous in the extreme. The selec- 
tion which he is said to have made from the “*■ 
three privileged orders of the persons who might be 
chosen by lot to exercise the functions of judges may, 
hhve purified the bench from,the neediest and most 
openly profligate of its members; but the vices of 
venality and partiality were common to the noblest 
and the most abject, and it was not by merely 
removing the scum from the surface that the foun¬ 
tains of justice could be really cleansed. The limi¬ 
tation of the number of advocates, and the restriction 
of the speech of the accuser to two and of the defen¬ 
dant to three hours, were trifling reforms in pro¬ 
cedure ; but the latter at least deserves notice from 
the importance subsequenlly attached to it as forming 
an epoch in the eloquence of the bar*; and it may 
undoubtedly be regarded as a symptom of the desire of 
wise and thoughtful men to diminish the undue weight 
of rhetorical appeals to the passions^ It had been 
moreower a common artifice to overawe the judges 
by bringing forward the testimonies and protestations 
of distinguished men in favour of the accused. A 
letter of Caesar or P<)mpeius expressing bis regard for 
the culprit, his assurance of bis innocence and wishes 
for his Suc<^ss, might be read in open court with no 
little effect upon the interested parties in whose bauds 
the decision lay.® This was another instrument in 

saaramqne legum atictor id^ atque sgbTersor, quio armb tuebatur 
arxnis amisiu’* It is cmioos to obaerre the ar^ocrat sq late an 
age still clinging to the confiqtien that the evils of the times were 
not so great as Pompoins chose to represent them, and that he 
betrayed his party by extent to which he carried his reforms. 

^ Anctor ds Caai. Corf» Eloq, 38. Cicero himself seems to have 
thought the restriction reasonable and conTenient {Brut 94.). 

^ A scon iu 9 in his Commentary on Cicero's piecing for Scanrus 
(a.u* 700) cites, apparently from the documents of the trial, the 
names of the personages who need their influence in this way; 

I^udaverunt Scaurum consulares norcm, L. Piso, L, VolcaUus, 
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the machinery of corruption which the consul con¬ 
sidered a fitting object of his specious reforms. But 
trifiing as these matters were in themselves, they 
combined to assist in breaking .down the mde inde¬ 
pendence of the judicial system, in which the judges 
^d the advocates had played into each other’s hands, 
in defiance both of the^ovemment and of popular 
clamour. Notwithstanding the partial reforms which 
had been effected since the time ■ of Sulla, the 
queestioneB ‘pe.iyetucB were still the stronghold of 
aristocratic monopoly. Every attempt, however 
superficial, to amend them, contributed to reveal the 
imfairncss of their operation. Degraded in the public 
estimation, they lost their ancient hold on the feel¬ 
ings of the citizens, and the intrusion of armed 
soldiers at Milo’s trial, though adapted only to the 
convenience of the moment, and with no ulterior 
designs, was in fact .a significant intimation that the 
ascendency of the nobles bad fallen for ever under 


the military domination of generals and dictators. 

It is not to be supposed that Pompeius was 

nil MBdaot >t these proceedings with far-sighted 

* treacliery towards the party with whose 
interests he had connected himself. He 


considered his own exalted position {o rest mainly 
upon public opinion, and, in the discharge of bis 


Q. Motellus Nepos, H. Perpema, L. Fliillppas^ M. Cicero, Q. Hor« 
texisiuB, P. Servilius Isaarictu pater, Cn. Pompeius Maguus. Hornm 
magna pars per tabcllos lauOaverunl qui aberant, inter quos Pom* 
peios qaoquc; nani qno\ll orat pro consule, extra urbeni morabatur, 
j’mis prmterea All oleins lau^avU, fratbr ejus, Fanstus Cornelius, 
Sullte, filius. Is in laadationc mu^t^ humllitcr et euro lacrymis 
locutQs no)) minas audiences pormOTit, qiiam Scaurus ipse pormo* 
verat. Ad genua judicum, cum sententiro ferrentur, bifariam se 
diviserunt qui pro co rogabant: ab uno latere Scanrus ipse, et 
M\ (Slabrio, sororis filius, et Paulas, et P. Lcntulus, Lentnii Nigri 
Flammis filius, et L. ^roilius Buca fiHus et C. Meinmius, Fausia 
natus, supidicavcrunti ex altera parte Sulla Faustus frater Scauri, 
ct T. Aiiniue Milo, et T* Pcducaue, c( C. Cato, ot M. Octavius 
Lenos Cartianuf.’^ 
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functions as state Reformer, his object was to main> 
tain the •influence of the senate, as the inveterate 
enemy of his own rival Caesar, just so far as he could 
do ao without sacrificing his own popularity. He would 
have been content with the praise due to the specious 
palliativea which he had devised for long>con(^mned, 
al^uses, and neither aspired nor expected to fay the 
foundations of a new political system. He persuaded 
his friends that the desertion of Milo, of whose popu¬ 
larity with his party and unreserved devotion to 
them he was jealous, was a necessary sacrifice to 
appearances.’ But having made this specious con¬ 
cession to the demands of outraged law, the consul 
was anxious to exhibit the impartiality of his. justice, 
and now encouraged proceedings against the friends 
of Clodius who were implicated in the disturbance.* 
Even among the nobles indeed Milo bad mode many 
enemies ; the historian Sallustius resented a private 
affront, and had been one of the loudest in clamouring 
for his condemnation.* lie had kept clear, however, 
of any act which could involve him'in the guilt of 
seditio^. Sextus Clodius, less prudent or less for¬ 
tunate, was accused and condemned for the breach of 
the public peace; and as soon as tlieir year of office 
expired, the tribunes ,Pompeius Rufus and Munatius 
Plancus, botli highly connected and adherents of 
the senate, were broflght nevertheless to the bar of 
justice. *The reformer took no step to avert the 
punishment of the first of these; but for the other 
he condescended to a write a letter be read before 
the judges, thus using his influence jyecisely in the 

' Pompoiu8 pretended to beliovc tfant Milo had plotted against hia 
life. Asoon. m 67.; Veil. ii. 47>: Miloncm reum non magia 

invidia facti quam Pompeii daronavit Tolontaa.'* * 

^ Dion, x1. 55.: tqv 

’ Ascon. tH Mtlon. Qellias (xviU 16.), on tbeauthority of Varro, 
tells the story of Sallust having been discovered by Milo in adultery 
with his wife, and severely chastised* 
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way which his own enactments expressly forbade.' 
This indecorous proceeding gave deep offence. It 
was a manifest breach of the law as well as a gross 
act partiality. Cato denounced it with all the 
weight of his blameless reputation.^ The accused 
thereupon excepted against him as one of his judges; 
but though his challenge was admitted^ be was no^ 
withstanding condemned by a majority of voices. In 
this suddenly awakened zeal for purity and fair 
play, the criminals who excepted against Cato were 
generally condemned, so strong a presumption pf 
guilt did it seem to shrink from the sentence of a 
judge whose integrity stood so high ii; pubuc estima¬ 
tion.^ The year of Pompeius’s consulship was dis¬ 
tinguished by the multitude of cases in which the 
conduct of men of all shades of political opinion was 
submitted to judicial scrutiny. He passed a law to 
compel the prosecution of all the charges of bribery 
with which the various candidates for offce since the 
year 699 had been menaced.^ A curious provision 
was adopted to stimulate the flag^ng ze^ of the 
accusers. The culprit who was suffering l^imself 
imder conviction for a similar crime might obtain 
remission of his own penalty by conducting to a suc¬ 
cessful issue a charge against another.''’ 

i 

^ Dion, xl. 52. 55. \ Pomp. 55. , 

^ Val. Max. vi 2s Aicto persona admirationtfia adetzut: 

sam qnm in atio ondacia Tideretnr in Catone fidncia cognoBcitur/^ 

* Pint /. c,, Cat, M{h. 4^.; Dion, he, 

^ Pint Cat Min^ 48. 'Kiia was Uie jear of Fompdns'a second 
consoUhip. Appian (if. C. u. 23.) makes the retrospective operation 
of tliia act extend to his first consuisUp in 684. Cedar's friends are 
said to have complained of the mdlmt/ of bringing their patron's 
consulship (695) within the peqod Ana stigmatised for its cormp- 
and possibly the limit was contrimted w (his acconnt Hoec^i 
Bdmisehe GeKhichUf i. 149. 

* This privilege continued under Uio enberoi:^ H^d tended to mnl- 

tiply the n amber of detalort, Ta4.*4it?r^L Minucius et 

Serrseua datnuati indicibni accesser^^^ ' ^ s 
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It seems, however, that the alliance of.Pompeius 
with th6 senate, and the alienation from 
Cffisar which all his proceedings attested, 
gave new life and strength to the functions 
of govemmentn Not only did the' consul 
arm himself to enforce the execution of the l|ws, bu^ 
Re provided, by a salutary, measure, 'against their 
violation, in forbidding the citizens to carry weapons 
within the walls.’ The riddance which bad been 
made both of Milo atod Clodius, together with many 
of their noisiest adherexrts, freed the fortiih from the 
tumultuary bands'by which public business bad been 
so long impeded. Hiiie tribunes learned to be more 
cautious in their opp^ition, and the people, no 
longer caressed or menaced by rival demagogues, 
became goodthumoured and manageable. Such was 
the early promise of the* military tyranny which the 
consul and senate had virtually introduced into the 
city. The consul’s success was obtained by favour 
perhaps not less than by the display of force. The 
commission he had received for provisioning the city 
gave«him the opportunity and the means of distri¬ 
buting grain to the populace. This u^e, which 
had originate^ fh the legislation of C. Gracchus^ had 
been turned to the maintenance of the .senatorial 
ascendency by the astute policy of Cato. Under his 
direction i^ had served to .soothe the irritation of the 
peoplif on the defeat of the CatUinarians.® Fatal as 
it eventually proved to their' liberties, and even to 
their prosperity, it conciliated th^ii at the time to 
the governments which fe(h them, and became a 
shield in the hands /)f the oligarchy against the 

j 

^ FUiu H, y, xxxiv« 39. If thp words are to be taken 
be forbade even the keeplog of arms: Magni Fompeii in etertio 
consnlato exstat edicturo, in tomultu necis CiodiaiKe, prohibcDtis 
ttllum tclam esse in nrbe-'* 

^ Cic. pro Sost 46. 

* Plut Cat. Min, 26*; see Uoeck, Jt. G. I US* 

TOL. II. 0 
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attacks of demagogues, which they could not refrain 
from using, notwithstanding the warnings of Cicero 
and the more far-sighted of their statesmen.' 

Nevertheless, Pompeius was not unconscious of 
Fompeioi. du- hollow aud unsubstantial nature of the 

reforms he had devised. The permanence 
•nusei'rf uw of f^® ^iftl® ..good he had effected could 
Qjjiy assured by the military power ,on 
which it was really based. A few months must 
reveal the imposture, and the termination of his 
extraordinary office would be hailed as the dethrone¬ 
ment of a tyrant. Great as were his abilities in the 
conduct of affairs, and free as he was from the 
passions which so frequently cloud the judgment of 
statesmen, untrammelled % avarice or sensuality, 
with few personal hatreds or partialities, nevertheless 
his character exerted no ascendency over others. 
Always artful, he had no ingenuity in concealing his 
artifice. He was suspected by all men, and he could 
impose upon none. His moral nature was as repul¬ 
sive to those who came in contact with him as that 
of his great rival was attractive. He felt that his 
sole consulship was after all a fiulure, and he hastened 
to throw off the responsibility of ineffectual power. 
Upon the dissolution of his connexion with Csesai'by 
the death ofi Julia, he had determined to retrace his 
steps, and ally himself^ by another marriage, with the 

heads of the oligarchy. He offered his 
hand to Cornelia, the widow of the younger 
Crassus^,. whose father, Q. Csecilius Metellus 
Scipiq was one of the leading members of 
the senate, and ,a, sworn enemy of the 


Uirrl^i Cor* 

Mlltj AOd 

tMocUtfi her 
fUhor 8ei|)io 
wHh himicif 
la the coofol* 
ohlp. 


^ Cic* L e,f odAtt, i. 1$.: ** Ilia concionalls hirado flerarii misara ac 
jejaiia pkbecula.** 

^ Appiaii, ih 25*1 Dion« xL 51.; Plot. Pomp* 55«t who.giyes a 
pleasing account of her character and accompUshmenU, The warm 
praises which Lucan lavUbes upon her are a testimonj to the tradi¬ 
tional prejadicee of the nobility in her favour. 
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Marian faction. He now seized tbe opportunity of 
cementiAg this interested alliance by associating bis 
new father-in-law with himself in the consulship for 
the latter -half of the year. The people, if indeed 
they were consulted in the matter, made no diflBcuity 
in accepting his nomination, and rthe senile was 
jfleased with an act of condescension to its ^vishe8, 
though it probably despised the weakness which dic¬ 
tated it.* 

But in this proceeding, also, Pompeius betrayed 
the same disregard for the provisions of his hj, i„jon- 
own general policy which we have before 
remarked. Scipio was himself one of those "" 
over whom, as a recent candidate for the 
consulship, a charge of bribery was impending; and 
it required the cousul’s interference to avert the con¬ 
sequences of a prosecution which his own enactment 
had encouraged. Another instance of the reformer’s 
inconsistency was still more flagrant, and served to 
crown the impatience of the people, who acknow¬ 
ledged in after times that Caesar’s subsequent treasmi 
was provoked by the lawlessness of his rival. It 
will be remembered that the consuls of the preceding 
year bad obtained the enactment of a law whereby 
the curule magistrates were forbidden to take a 
province till after ^he lapse of five years from the 
terriiinatiou of their office. It does not appear 
whethef the framers of this restriction had any other 
object in view than to check the inordinate ambition 
of the aspirants to wealth afld power; but when 
PoinpeiuB, in the exercise of Bis sovoreign authority, 
renewed and confirmed it*, his purpose was to deter 
Casar from suing for the consulship. The position 
of Csesar’s game was so critical, that he was compelled 


‘ In divesting hit sole consulship of its exclusive character at the 
end of six months, Pompoiua seems to have acknowledged that it 
was a dictatorship in disguise. 

” Dion, xl. 5C. 
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to keep his enemies in check at every move ; if he 
once allowed the lead to be taken from him he was 
lost. As long as he was at the head of an army in 
Gaul, he could despise the impotent clamour of the 
oligarchy: if he could obtain the consulship without 
.previously laying down his command, he might then 
enter the city and retr^rn to civil life with securi^. 
From the curule chair he might descend once more 
to the proconsular camp, and place himself again at 
the bead of the armies of his country. But the 
interval which was now appointed to elapse between 
the two offices which were essential to his safety 
seemed to threaten him with certain destruction. 


Pompeius could not indeed suppose that so bold and 
skilful a statesman would resign himself without a 
struggle to the prosecutions with which his enemies 
threatened him, as soon as' they could get him within 
their toils; but he calculated on his precipitating 
himself into a revolt against the state, and dash¬ 
ing himself with senseless desperation against the 
senate, the veterans and the conqueror of Mithridates. 
Thus, presumptuously couiident in his superior re¬ 
sources, he was unconscious of the moral force with 
which he furnished hia, rival, when, in the face of 
this very enactment, he retained, his own proconsular 
appointment, and even caused it to be prolonged to 
him for another period of five years.* 

The senate, however, exulted in the advante it bad 
criuc«ipoii- made, and believed that its path was now 
tion of G^. clear bpfore it, and that its mortal enemy 
must soon fall .mto itshcands.« Cssar, on his part, in 
the midst of the overwheUping cares and perils of 
war, kept his eye intently fixed upon the progress of 
affairs in the city, and'saw that his only hope now lay 
in ‘the errors of his antagonists. His term of govern¬ 
ment was approaching its close, while his opponents 


' Dion, xl. 56. 
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were eag^erly pressing to have it cut short at once. 
At the mpment of its expiration, as soon as he should 
become once more a private citizen, denuded of troops 
and employments, a charge of malversation would 
undoubtedly be preferred against him. The conduct 
of his proconsular government would be subjfwted to 
invidious scrutiny, the daring acts of his consulship 
would he denouucedand punished.* He could expect 
neither justice nor mercy from the powers whose posi¬ 
tion in the city seemed now impregnable. But could he 
only obtain the consulship, he bad yet another stroke 
to make, in spite of tl}e restriction which his enemies 
had so craftily devised. He might employ his year 
of office in reviving the spirits of his own party, in 
recovering the affections of the people, which had 
cooled, apparently, during his long absence, in infus¬ 
ing fresh vigour into the tribunes, in forming new 
alliances, and breaking the phalanx of his enemies by 
the numerous modes of corruption in which he was so 
well versed. As a last resource, he anight flee from 
the city like Lepidus or Catilina, and raise bis voice 
from f!he Alps to the veterans of either Gaul. Though 
better aware of the strength of his resources than his 
contemptuous venemies, yet*it is evident that lie felt 
the extreme rashnesS of throwing off his allegiance to 


the state while he ted yet no plausible excuse for it, 
and tb^t he did not decide upon that course till he 
had no other alternative, nor till his enemies had re¬ 
vealed to the world the injusjice of their conduct, and 
to himself the weakness of their counsels. ■ 

Such then were the prognosticatisns which Csesar 
drew from the conduct»of his adversaries in 
their enjoyment of power; such were his bepSTORUS** 
resources, and such tus hones. Nor did lie the amniAip 

j I . tr* /• i * . . whn« •vin 

delay to act His first counter move was to gjeoi fnwi 
employ some of his friends among the tri- 


’ Suet. JuL 30. 
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bunes to submit a law to the people, authorizing him 
to sue for the consulship without being present in the 
city; that is, without laying down his command pre¬ 
viously. From a comparison of the various conflict¬ 
ing accounts, the confusion of which throws great 
uncertainty upon a point of considerable interest we 
may conjecture that this authorization was meant 
to be a special exception in Caesar’s case to the general 
provisions of the existing law, by which the candi¬ 
date’s presence was required; a law which, as we have 
seen, hiid frequently been dispensed with in similar 
instances; and further, that Pompeius, jealous of the 
tribunes’ interference, took the matter out of their 
hands, with the promise to settle it by a declaratory 
enactment, in which the existing law should be con¬ 
firmed with some provision for special exemptions. 
This enactment, it seems, had passed; it had been 
engraven in the usual way on a brazen tablet, and 
actually deposited in the public offices, before Ctesar’s 
friends observed that the promised exception in his 
favour had not been distinctly made. A great clamour 
was raised, and Pompeius was obliged to corals for¬ 
ward and acknowledge that an oversight had been 
committed. The error reluctantly corrected, by 
the insertion of the name required; but the transac¬ 
tion could only add to the imputations of treachery 
and inconstancy under which the consul already 
suffered with either party.* 

’ Tho aothoritiea arc ^trangel^ contradictory ;_ 

1. Cic.(uiAu. Tiii. 3.says: **Ponipeiua'Contendit,nt deccm tribnni 

plebis fcrrcnt ut absentia ratio haberctor, quod idem ipso sanxit Icgc 
quadam saa.” '■ • 

2. Appian, ii. 25.; Tovt (4 Kturap) 

itScu v^fiov .... Koi TOvS* (ntortivomof tri toS Hofunfiov koI ovSiy ayrei- 
ir6yT0Si, iiindpitTO. 

3. Dion (xl. 56.) speaks of the law as entirely the work of Pom¬ 
peius, and says tliat the provisions for exemption were so large as 
to render it nngatory. 

4. Suet. Jal 28.: Aceiderat ut Pompeius legem dc jure magis* 
tratuum fcreiis, co capite quo a petitione honorum absentos submo- 
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The tenor of Scipio’s axlminiatration of office wae 
quiet and unobtrusive. The onlj measure 
attributed to him was the repeal of the 
popular Clodian enactment which had de- 
prived the censors of one of their most important 
functions, the power of degrading unworthy n^embers 
oT the senatorial order. But,the temper of the times 
was unfavourable to such delegation of irresponsible 
power even to an ancient and venerated magistracy. 
Private character was no longer confided in as . a 
guarantee for the honoiuuble discharge of a public 
trust. As long as the censor was prohibited by law 
from noting the infamy of his fellow citizens, his 
office might ceem inde^ shorn of its former lustre; 
but he was exempt himself from the jealousies which 
so invidious a duty must otherwise have heaped upon 
him. But when tbo restriction was removed, he had 
no longer an excuse for inaction; all connivance 
at vice was construed into fear of offending the 
powerful; the reputation of the censor and of his 
office sank together, and no man with any regard 
to his character coveted from henceforth a position 
which had once been the most honourable in the 
state.* , 

The consuls were* succeeded in the year 703 by M. 
Claudius Marcellug and Servius Sulpicius 
.Rufus without disturbance or impediment. 

They Iboth belonged to the party of the 
oligarchy: the former was auiraated by 
peculiar hostility to C»sar; Ube pther was 
a man of whom the nobles ^ere justly proud, on 
account of his great reputation as a jurist.® Their 


vcbat, riQ Ctesarcm quidcm cxcipcrct, per oMivionm ; ac mox lege 
jam in se incisa, et in fcrarmm condita, corrigcret errorem.** 

^ Dion, xl. 57. 

^ Cic. pro JIfvrea. 10,11,13., Brut 41.; GcIL vi. 13. ; QninUK 
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influence with Pompeius was such as to secure their 
A.u.roa, election against Cato, who had declared 
U.C. M. himself also a candidate, but whose inde¬ 
pendence of character was feared by the men in 
power. The candidates, it is said, abstained from 
briberyauthority and intimidation may have served 
instead. But the successful suitors for the suffrages 
of the tribes had put on the garb of flattery and con¬ 
descension; to which Cato, who maintained all the 
stiffness of the antique virtue, refused to bend.‘ His 
impracticable purism sustained a fatal defeat, and he 
determined from thenceforth to decline all further 
competition for public honours, by which conduct he 
inflicted, probably, a serious injury upon his unfortu¬ 
nate country, which stood so much in need of honesty 
among its rulers. 

The position which Cicero bad lost as a political 
leader might be compensated to the state 
iiTityin* by the activity and success with which he 

*** applied himself to the business of a pleader 

in political causes. For some years there was, per¬ 
haps, no cause of importance in which bis eloqvence 
was not put in requisition for the accusation or the 
defence; and his name grew more and more illustri¬ 
ous, both for the brilliancy and the effectiveness of bis 
harangues. On the one hand, he defended and saved 
Saufeius, a friend and associate of on the, 

other, he did not shrink from accusing Miinatius 
Plancus®, at the risk of offending Pompeius. Nor 
did he quail before the threat of a public impeach¬ 
ment himself: once released from the persecution of 
Clodius, who seems to have had a greater mastery 
over his courage than any other of his enemies, his 
confidence in his own powers was unabashed, and he 
defied the malice of the world. Cicero seems indeed 


' Dion, xl. 56. * Ascon. m Milon. p. 54. 

* Dion, xl, 55.; Cic. ad Div. viL S. 
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to have recovered, in these congenial occupations, 
some portion of his earlier spirits and ninttwh- 
sanguine temper. Though in his private 
correspondence he still expressed himself in 
despair for his country’s destinies, yet that he did in 
fact retain hopes of better d^ys appears from .the in¬ 
terest he continued to take is, those, among the rising 
generation, who seemed to give the greatest promise 
of goodness and wisdom.* Such seems to have been 
his opinion more particularly of the younger Curio, 
the son of Scribonius, whom the experienced states¬ 
man delighted in educating, to hll hereafter, as be 
fondly imagined, the highest places in the state, to 
the advantage of the commonwealth.’ Yet this was 
the young patrician whom Vettius, as we have seen, had 
implicated in the alleged^ conspiracy against the tri¬ 
umvirs, and against whom Cicero himself had uttered 
expressions of no little bitterness: we cannot doubt 
that his early years were stained by the worst vices 
of his time, such as, in a more sober, period at least, 
would have left little room for auguring from him 
a mofe useful and honourable manhood. But in 
those times of sudden change, the dissipation of youth 
might yet givQ place to better counsels and the grow¬ 
ing strength of a manly character: the abilities of 
Curio were brilliant, and his disposition had some 
natural biav towards the good; his recent quEestorship 
of Asia* had opened his mind to larger views of in¬ 
terest and duty, and his sphere of action was expanded 

U 

’ Abeken (Cicero in eein] Brie/, pi'166.). dt was in this yoet 
that he wrote the treatise Elscher, i26m. Zeitta/eln, 

p. 260. 

^ The famUj of Cariowae dutiDgaijhed for its talents. FI in. H.N. 
rii. 41.: Una familia Corionnni, in qua ires continua serie oratorea 
exatiterunt.^ SchoL Bob. w CMian, et Curion. p. ^ 30 . ed. Orclt. : 

Tres ill is teniporibus Curionea iliustri nomine exstiterant^aiquo ita 
in librii adhoc ferontur: Corio aTus» qni Servinm Fuiviucn incest! 
reum defendit, et hie. C. Corio pater qoi P. Clodio affuit^ et tertius 
ille Curio tribucitiu,'’ 
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by the death of his father, a man of considerable in¬ 
fluence among his order. Cicero exerted himself to 
the utmost to develop the latent seeds of good in his 
&.vourite and pupil; and it would seem’that the 
young man had already made some return for thia 
care, by the zeal with wl^ch he had served his monitor’ 
in the affair of Clodius.* ‘ 

Cicero obtained an honourable reward for the 
ciewoobuini courage he had recently displayed, in the 

acquisition of the place in the College of 
Augufi. Augurs rendered vacant by the death of 
Publius Crasaus.* Hortensius proposed and Pom- 
peius lent his countenance to this appointment^, and 
the only drawback to the complacency of the success¬ 
ful candidate was the obscurity of his competitor 
Hirrus. The office itself he considered one of the 
most dignified which a citizen could enjoy^; and his 
vanity could plume itself on unsubstantial dignities, 
when real power eluded bis grasp. But the law of 
Pompeius, which restricted the administration of the 
provinces to such magistrates as had completed their 
term of office five years previously, left a gap in the 
ordinary succession to these governments, which could 
only be filled by invoking the services ,of the consuls 
and prietors of past years, who •had already served, 
or, perhaps, had declined to serve, at a distance from 
Rome. 'Among the number of the latter .was Cicero, 
whom the alluring temptations of the proccftisulate 
had never yet induced to abandon that position in the 
city which he concideled the only proper sphere for 
Accepu.with the exercise df his accomplishments. Nor 
w^nSiuf he less reluctant now to accept the 

commission which yras thus, in a manner, 
forced upon him. He saw more clearly, perhaps, 
than others, though few were altogether blind to it, 


^ See Cicero’s Letter to Cuno^ ad Div, ii. L 
^ Pint. Cic. 36. * Cie* Brut. 1. * Cic» (U Ligg- it 
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the imminence of a dedaive struggle between the 
leaders of party; he was slackening in bis atten¬ 
tions to Cfiesar, and attaching himself more closely’ ta 
the culminating fortunes of his rival; and he flattered 
himself, perhaps, that his own presence might supply 
the deficiency of public virtue which he still tnoum- 
iuUy remarked in his patKn’s counsels. But to 
obey the call of the commonwealth was the point of 
honohr with the Roman statesman; and when Syria 
and Cilicia wore assigned to himself and Bibulus, the 
latter was the province which fell by lot to bis liands.* 
The province of Cilicia was of considerable extent, 
and of no less military impoitance. It 
comprehended, besides the nairow district 
between the Taurus and the sea to which the appel¬ 
lation more properly belonged, the countries of 
Pisidia, Pamphylia, Isauria and Lycaonia, together 
with the three districts of Southern Phrygia, dis¬ 
tinguished by tlie names of their respective capitsils, 
Laodicea, Cibyra and Aparaea.* To.these was added 
the neighbouring island of Cyprus. From the moment 
that Ife reached the frontiers of his government the 
•new proconsul was called upon to exercise the railitary 
functions, so foreign to his habits and education, which 
the republic imposed upon the rulers of her subjects, 
no less than the administration of her laws. In 
Lycaonia he met his army, which ought to Ijave con¬ 
sisted two legions, but was reduced in numbers by 
the absence of some cohorts.® It was necessary to 
advance without an instant’s *delay to the eastern 
extremity of the province, in order t(> check the inso¬ 
lence of tlie Parthiaus/ who were threatening an 
ii ruption into the Roman territory, nor less to control 
the disaffection of the king of Armenia, who, as^ we 
have seen, had lately formed a family alliance wUh 

* Plut /. e, * Cic. ad Div. xiii. 67* 

♦ Cic, ad Div. iii 6, 
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the yictors of Carrhae. Cicero stationed hieiself at 
Cibystra at the foot of the Taurus.* This place was 
within the frontiers of the dependent kingdom of 
Cappadocia, where Ariobarzanes II. occupied the 
throne upon which his father had been placed by the 
SomanSl A conspiracy against him was on thf! 
point of breaking out, and it was only by the presence 
of the proconsul and his legions that it was repressed; 
but the king was with difficulty able to maintain 
himself against the rebellious spirit of his subjects, 
fostered, no doubt, by the intrigues of his Farthiau 
neighbours. Cicero could not afford to detach any 
troops for the defence of his capital or person; the 
terror of the Homan name was all the assistance be 
could lend him; but this was sufficient to check the 
apprehended revolt. The smallness of the military 
force which was assigned for the support of the 
dependent sovereigns, for repressing the discontent 
of the provincials themselves, for overawing the 
predatory tribes of Isauria, for withstanding the en¬ 
croachments of the Parthians or Armenians, cannot 
fail to move our astonishment. It is calculated cer¬ 
tainly to impress us with an exalted notion of the ‘ 
moral influence exercised over the pro’vinces by the 
vigour of the Roman administration, and the more 
so at a moment when a large army had so recently 
been lost almost within sight of the frefoti^. It 
must he remembered, however, that Cicero himself 
complains of the inad.equacy of his forces; and his 
friend Cselius accuses t^e uniform misconduct of the 
senate in leaving its generals in the provinces miser¬ 
ably ill-provided for the serviced they had to perform.® 
Ceesar and Pompeius were already draining the ordi¬ 
nary resources of the state, and diverting the flower 
of the Roman youth into their own camps. The pro- 

* Cic. ad Alt, V. 18. 

* Cic, ad Alt T. 18., and Cselios to Cicero, ad Dtv. viii. 5- 
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consul was obliged to make a levy of Boman citizens 
in his province, while he trusted to the goodwill of 
Deiotarus, the king of Galatia, to double his num¬ 
bers with auxiliary troops. But the expedient of 
enlistment did not answer his wishes; the number of 
the Boznans in those parts was small, and they were 
reluctant to quit their lucrative employments for the 
perils of military service. Bibulus, who made the 
same complaint in his government of Syria, relin¬ 
quished the attempt as wholly unprofitable.* 

The apprehensions of a Parthian in\%sion which 
the pfoconsul of Cilicia entertained, were 
relieved by the high spirit with which 
Cassius Longinus defied it in Syria with ^^keS“by 
the remnant of the army of Crassus.® After 
his general’s fatal discomfiture, Cassius had retired to 
Antioch, resolving to prcfvide for the safety as well as 
the internal administration of the province until he 
should be superseded by the arrival of a new pro- 
consul. In the preceding year he had repulsed some 
Parthian squadrons which had ventured to cross the 
frou^ers of the Boman territory. While Cicero Was 
still advancing leisurely from Borne to assume his 
command in Cilicia, Pacorus, the son of Orodes, 
appeared ag3in wi^h larger forces, and in a more 
determined attitude, almost before the walls of the 
Syrian caj»ital. Cicero claims the merit of having 
emboldened Cassius by his proximity to bring the 
enemy to a decisive engagement; but a comparison 
of dates clearly shows that the.vic^ry which the latter 
now obtained was some weeks previous to Cicero’s 
arrival at the foot of Jl\e Taurus.* Nor did Bibulus 


' Sec Cicero’9 complaints in an official despatch to the consuls end 
senate (ad Div. xv. 1.). • 

^ liiv. Epit. cviii.} Dion, xl 29, 30.; Yell ii. 4G.; Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xir. 7. 

* Fischer, ROm. Zeittafeln, p. 260.; comp. Cic. ad AU. v. 20. 
with ad Div. xv. 4. ■ 
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appear in time to reap any share in his lieutenant’s 
laurels. The Parthians seem to have been siifficiently 
discoursed by their successive defeats j th^ refrained 
from any ^ther demonstrations of hostility; and to 
pursue them into their own country demanded greater 
forces, .and perhaps bolder leaders, than the. Homan 
power in the east could ..at that moment furnish. A6- 
cordingly, the new proconsul abstained from the pro¬ 
secution of any military enterprise against the enemy; 
but he kept a watchful eye upon their affaire, and 
fomented a family quarrel in the Parthian court, 
which resulted in the revolt of Pacorus against his 
father.' 

The citizens of Rome seem to have derived some 


amusement from contemplating the novel 
pioiiT^a situation of their peaceful philosopher, in 
gmijoa of the heart of a country swarming with ban- 

ditti and half-reclaimed pirates, and with 
clouds of Parthian cavalry rolling in his front. But 
Cicero was ably supported by his brother and other 
officers; and when the more serious danger had 
passed away, he was far from shrinking from the 
safer though less glorious warfare which the state of 
his province demanded. He chastised the marauders 
of the mountains in more than one expedition*; hia 
soldiers complimented him with the title of Imperator, 
and the senate rewarded him with the honour of a 
Supplication.* For his own part he was stf much 
damled by his own exploits as to fix his heart on the 
distinction of a triumph.* Indeed we may reasonably 
feel at a loss wh'Sther most to ■ admire the ability of 
the man who could thus acqi\i*’ himself with credit in 


‘ Dion, xL 30. 

Cicoro's official despatch (qd Div. xt. 4.); comp. Plut. 

dc, 30 . 

* Oelius to Cicero {ad DiV. tUi. II.). 

* Cic. ad Act \l 0.: Amicorum litcrcemcaUtriatiiphQm vocant** 
Coiop. ad AtL vii. 1., ad Div. xt, D, 
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a career so alien from the studies of his life, the ex- 
cellenoe'of the training which enabled his countrymen 
ordinarily to exchange without disadvantage the gown 
for the breastplate, the forum for the camp, or again, 
the perfection of the military system, which seemed 
to require no more than good sense and fineness in 
the general to insure the success of his arms. Nor 
did the moderation and wisdom of Cicero’s civil 


administration belie the lessons of public virtue of 
which he had been so conspicuous a teacher. On the 
one hand, we may be assured that the man who re> 
sisted the importunities of M. Brutus, seconded by 
the instances of bis own personal friends*, would 
exercise a wholesome severity in checking the ex¬ 
tortion of less distinguished and less powerful subor¬ 
dinates ; on the other, we leam that the expenses of 
the government were reduced to a scale of the most 
scrupulous economy^ and that a troop of disappointed 
parasites groaned over the ample surplus which was 
poured into the national coffers.* 

Meanwhile, the consulship of Sulpicius and M. 


Marcellus was attended with continued 
tranquillity in the city. The rival parties 
were intently patching each other, and cal- 
culating their next* moves with breathless 
anxiety, and it seen^pd agreed that the game 


should be flayed out by an effort of skill and cool¬ 


ness. TThe commMicement of Caesar’s proconsulate 
dated from the first of January 696, and the original 
provisions of the Vatinian laW had been extended, 
by the good offices of •Trebonftis, to » second term of 
five years, commencing from the beginning of 701. 


Accordingly, in the middle of 703 his government 
had still two years and a half to run. At this mo- 


' Cic. ad Att V. 81., tL I—'8. Set oborc, YoLI. p. 333* 

* Cic. ad AU. v. 16.; comp. Plat. L e. 

* Cic. ad Att. Til. L: **lDgemuit nostra cohors emoe illad pntaas 
dihtribni sibi oporto re/ 
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ment the wars of G-aul, as we have seen, were almost 
brought to a close; but the remainder of the term 
he might still advant^eousl j employ in consolidating 
his influence both in the province and among the 
needy politicians of the capital. ‘ The senate had 
just carried the election of two of its partizans, L. 
^milius Faulus and C. ..Claudius Marcellus, who wete 
to enter upon the consulship at the commencement 
of the ensuing year. It was for a still distant vacancy 
that Csesar reserved bis pretensions. During the 
interval he remained entrenched, as it were, behind 
the provisions of the law which had been extorted 
from Pompeius, and depended on the exertions of 
his party to carry his election in the city while he 
still retained the command of his legions in Caul. 
Among the nobles, indeed, there were not a few who 
felt the obligation to respect so recent and clear an 
enactment. Others, less scrupulous perhaps on tins 
point, were still unwilling to strip him of his power 
while his rival, of whom they were hardly less jealous, 
continued to wield the military government of Spain. 
Cato himself, exasperated at the sUgbt he had sus¬ 
tained from the creatures of Pompeius, would will¬ 
ingly have pulled down both the rivals together from 
their proud elevation. But M.. Marcellus aud the 
more violent section of the partjy were for pushing 
their attack upon the popular leader 'without dis¬ 
guise, and disregarded ^ further considerations. 

The consul audaciously proposed that Csi- 
truiie.for“’ sot’s term ^ould be cut short at once by 
<rf hi, the appointment of a successor. I^ompeius 
masked the approaches by which be hoped 
to storm his rival’s position by assurances of his im¬ 
plicit deference to the will of the senate, at the same 
tinfe that he affected moderation, and interrupted its 
deliberations by absenting himself from the city when 
it was proposed to bring the matter to a solemn de¬ 
bate. At this moment all eyes were turned towards 
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the tribunitian beach, where some were known to be 
devoted* to C®sar, and determined to exercise their 
fatal veto in any case of direct attack upon his rights. 
A correspondent of Cicero reveals to ua the 
feelings with which the election of young c^ioeiMiS 
Curio to the tribuneship was regarded by , 
the nobles. Already it was surmised that one so 
giddy in temper, and so needy as he was known to 
be, might easily be corrupted by the arts of the most 
accomplished of intriguers; but they trusted in a 
slight which he was said to liave received from Cassor, 
and still clung to the hope that he would continue 
faithful to the policy of his family and friends.* They 
declared boldly that if any tribune protested against 
the removal of the proconsul of Gaul, they had par¬ 
tisans on the same bench pledged to frustrate the 
appointment of a successor to any one of the pro¬ 
vincial governors, and thus bring matters to a 
crisis which would demand the intervention of a 
dictator.® 

At length, on the last day of September, M. Mar- 
celluS came forward and proposed that, 
on the first of March ensuing, the consuls mutohu, 
who should have then enter^ upon office or 

should proceed to the usual assignment of 
the provinces of tho republic.® The first two 
anontlj^ of*the year were appropriated to the reception 
of foreign ambassadors and the regulation of external 
affairs. The first of March was apparently the 
ordinary day for assigning th*e jjrovinces, the most 
important business connecCed with the internal 

' Ceclius to Cicero (atf 7>iV. Till. 4.): “ Curio ... nihil consilio 
facit, incutit muUis magnum xnctum, sed nt spero ct voto et.ut so 
fert ipse, bonos et senatum malet... .quod eum Cssar,. . valde 
contempsit.** 

^ CobMn to Cicero (ad Dw. tiu. 5.). 

• Ad Div, Tiii. 9. 

VOL. Il4 
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economy of the state.' Marcellus had made no 
express mention of Caesar’s province ; but it was well 
kno^’^hat he was in reality aimed at, and a second 
decree waa^lminated against any tribune who should 
venture iTWpede the proceedings of the senate. It 
was further provided that the claims of Caesar’s 
veterans should be taken into immediate <^nsidei- 
ation ; and it was evidently hoped that they might 
thus be seduced from their allegiance to their be¬ 
loved commander. Three tribunes protested, not¬ 
withstanding, and even Sulpicius expressed 
by'iS'Sw-'* his disapproval of his colleague’ s proposi- 


tion; but the majority of the senate did not 
hesitate to confirm it, and Pompeius inti¬ 
mated with solemnity that obedience to the senate was 
the first duty of a citizen. Hitherto, he said, he could 
not have interfered to abridge Cffisar’s term of govern¬ 
ment, but now his scrujJes vanished. What then 
would he do, asked Marcellus, if the tn'ibwnea should 
interjpose, arul forbid the law for assifjniny his 
provinces to a successor?—It would make no dif¬ 
ference, he replied, ivhether Ccesar refused to<obey 
the senate himself, or prompted his creatures to do 
so.—And what, iirged another, if Cfiesar should 
persist in suing for the consulship, and refuse 
io abdicate his command? — Whgt, he returned, if 
my son should raise his stick against mc,’^ These 
words were not regarded as sufficiently explicit. 
They might, indeed, imply a contempt for the restless 
intriguer too great«to \3onde8cend to so monstrous a 
supposition; but,»w]iateter language Pompeixis might 
bold, his intentions were never free from suspicion; 
and on this occasion there were not wanting some 


1 

4 

^ Compare Cic. de Prov, Com. 15.: "Ex Kal. deniquo d Martiis 
Tiascctur repente provincia/’ Perhaps this was a provision of the 
Sempronion law for the aasignmettt of consular provinces before the 
consurs election. 

^ Cielius to CicerOi L e. 
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to surmise that he had still a private uadersta^d- 
iug with the common enemy. Csesar iappeara to 
have remonstrated . J^ainst the uyuatice c»«f 
of the proceeding, and even, if we 
believe the testimony of one writer^.To^“‘'‘^‘*^”.“^ 
have ofTered to resign the Transalpine and Jllyrian 
province, retaining only tb^ Cisalpine.' But he 
senate gave no heed to him. Exasperated to a 
pitch of unusual warmth, he. could no longer refrain 
from intimating liis resolution to preserve himself, if 
necessary, by an appeal to arms. When the news 
was convey^ to him of the determination at which 
the senate had thus’ arrived to deprive him of his 
government on the appointed day, he laid his band 
on his sword and exclaimed, This, then, skull keep 
It still remained to be seen whether these bold 
assailants would have the courage to abide M&roeiiDi 
by this resolution wljen thsi time came to cim"oV 
put them to the proof. It was, perhaps, TJSLp'odw. 
the object of a section at least of the.party 
to anticipate the risk of failure by driving the popular 
leader at once to violence. Such seems to have been 
the aim of a brutal insult with which the consul Mar- 
celliis now provoked him. Caesar had constituted 
himself the patron»of the Transpadalie Gauls, and 
among other acts ,by which he bad confirmed his 
interests ii^ that country, he had founded a colony at 
Novunft Comum. The Transpadanes had already ob¬ 
tained the Latin franchise from the republic through 
the influence of Pompeius Strabo ®; a privilege 

^ Appian, S.C, iL 25. It^By be suspected that Applan antici* 
pates in Ms place aa offer of the kind^ which C^ar undoubtedlj 
made at a later period. 

‘ Appiau, B.C. ii. 26. Plutarch* howeren attributes this sal \7 to 
one of his soldiers. 

’ Strab. T« 1.6.: Aseon. in Pi$onian, p. ed.Orell. Novam Comom 
was the name giTen to ComDin, now Como* whan Cmsar founded a 
second colony there. Drumano thinks that as the first colony of 
Pompeius Strabo received the jus Latii* tba second had the complete 

u 2 
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which, as is well known, conferred upon all who had 
held a provincial magistracy the full rights of lioinan 
citizen^ip. Scourging was a punishment from which 
a Son^n citizen, in the fullest sense, was legally 
exempt. ^Ithis immunity was considered as a distinc¬ 
tion, and guarded with jealousy. Marcellus caused 
a freeman of Novum Comum to be seized, upgn some 
pretence, and beaten with rods. The man, it appears, 
had not served a magistracy *; he could not legally 
claim c'xeiuption; but the act was not the less offen¬ 
sive to tlie patron of his countrymen, who felt that it 
was intended to disparage his influence. Cicero’s 
good sense and moderation denounced it as an act of 
wanton hostility towards one who deserved at least 
honoural)le regard from (wory citizen of the republic. 
Tlio indignity was redoubled, when the consul bade 
the man go and sliow his scars to the p-atron who was 
powerless to relieve him., 

It is not improbable that the precarious position 


s..ppuita i»rii which the proconsul w’as at this time 
^‘1"“ u' supposed to be, may have inspired hia eno- 

mies with courage to hurl this insult nt his 
head. It was reported at Home that his cavalry had 


been destroyed in a disiistrous engagem^ent: that the 


seventh legion had suffered a seveix; defeat; that in his 


4 

Homan fruncbisc. There h no authority for such a supposition, and 
it cun only be adopted with the idea that it is rcqnircd for Hq point 
of the story before ns. But the act of Marcellus waasnfficicntly irri¬ 
tating to Otesar, without supposing a direct vioiation or denial of a 
citizen's privileges, « 

^ Such arc Cicero's express words: ** Marcellus feedo de Comensi: 
ctsiille magi stratum nhn gcsscrai, erat camen Transpadanas'’ (ar/ AtL 
Y. n.). Appiau (iL 26.) and dso Autarch (Cers, 26,) assert the 
contrary, but Cicero’s authority is of course to be preferred. Ho goes 
on to complain of the act as disrespectful to Pompeius, whose fadicr 
ha<i given the jus Latii to the ^anspad&nes. It could hardly be 
represented as such, If Marccllus hud merely denied Caesar's ]>ower to 
confer n higher right than had been conceded to bis predecessor. 
Middleton, 1 observe, makes bad Latin of the passage, reading gtsserii 
(it should be gcuistiet) for gtiStraU in n futile attempt to reconcile it 
with Appian and Plutarcb, 
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expedition against the Bellovaci he had been cut off 
with a small detachment from the rest of his forces ; 
•whispers as to hia fate were circulating in the tanks 
of the nobility; Domitius put his finger to his lips 
with a significant look which our infornlafit declines 
to interpret. * But Pompeius at least had mpre con¬ 
fidence,in his rival’s ability io extricate himself from 
his difficulties. When Marcellus proceeded still fur¬ 
ther, and proposed to send the proconsul’s successors 
into his provinces, even before the time appointed, 
he ijiterfered with expressions of moderation and 
respect for so noble a champion of the common¬ 
wealth.* At tho same time, however, he insisted, 
without disguise, that the senate should take xip the 
matter in duo season, and assume the right of 
deciding peremptorily upon his claims. 

At this crisis, while the more wary among the 
nobh^s might still distrust* their ability to 
resist tho enemy whom tho more violent jickuNcpo- 
were driving to desperation, an incident 
occurred which served to confirm their uncertain 
hopA, and raised tliem to the highest pitch of teme¬ 
rity. The health of Pompeius waa far from robust: 
he was wont^ suffer periodically from the autumnal 
fevers, which appear in all ages to have been the 
Lillie of the Tyrrlionian coast. Towards the close of 
the year ?03 he was prostrated by severe sickness at 
^Teapolis, and his life. wa.s for a time despaired of. 
He had now reached tho culminating point of his 
political career, and, having Cnjoyed, and still more, 

' Cic. odDiv, Tiii. 1. CfcHutwrites to Cicero, in Cilicia, on tbc first 
of June: ** Qnod ad Cfcsnrcm crebri et non Wli deeo rumores sed 
sustirrntorcs duntaxat veniant: aline ectuitem perdidisse#quod»opinor, 
factum est: alius eeptimam Icgionem vapulassc; ipeum apud^Bello- 
vacos circumsederi, iotercliisum ab rcliquo excrcitu: neque adhuc 
ceni qnicquam est, neque lia>c incerta tomen vulgo jactantur; sed inter 
paucos, quos to nostiipalam sccrcto porrantar; at Domitius,•^quum 
manns ad os oppoeuit^*’ 

^ Appian, B.C. iu 26. 
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having surrendered the sole consulship, there re¬ 
mained nothing within the sphere of the laws which 
could increase his reputation either for power or 
moderation. The only legitimate boon which for¬ 
tune might still bestow upon her favourite was an 
honour^ and tranquil old age; but the storms which 
were gathering in the hcaizon forbade the hope of so 
happy a consummation. At such a moment, said 
the Koman moralists, the gods, in their foresight, 
offered to remove the great Pompeius beyond the 
sphere of liuman change; but the cities and the 
nations interposed with prayer, and preserved their 
beloved hero for defeat and ‘ decapitation.* The 


people of Neapolis and Puteoli were the first to make 
a public demonstration of grief and despair. Vows 
and sacrifices were offered for the sick man’s re¬ 
covery. He was saved, and the same people ex¬ 
pressed their delight with festivals and dances, 

and crowned their heads with chaplets. 
fho'itahaM ra TLesc, indeed, Cicero might have said, 
hurecovery. (jreeks^; but the reserved 

and sober Italians were no less ardent in •■their 
adulation. The roads were thronged; the villages 
were crowded like cities; the harbours could not 
contain the veasels which brought strangers from 
beyond the sea to salute the popjilar idol as he was 
transported slowly from place to place on his way to 
Eome. Pompeius from Lis litter contemplated this 
movement of the people with lively satisfaction ; he 
r^arded it- as a crowning proof of the depth to which 
his influence had penettated, as a gauge of the in- 


^ Cic. Tusc. Qu. L 3 5. ^ from whence th6 celebrated lines of Juvenal 
(x. 283.) are taken: ** Fortuna ipsius ct Urbis Servatnm victo caput 
abetnlit;*' a fcntcnco of most pregnant brevity. Comp, also VcU. 
il. 48.; Sencc. Coa4. ad Marc, 20.; lav. ix. 17. 

^ Cic. /. c.; ^^CoronatiKeapolitaui fucruntt nimirum etUm FuteoUni : 
vnlgo ex oppidis publict'^gratulabantur: ineptum sane uegotium ct 
OncculuiQ/‘ 
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exljaustible reaources of his popuUurity.* Rooted on 
a founifation so broad and immovable, what should 
he fear from Caesar or Cffisf^’s veterans ? There was 
no one at his ear to whisper how hollow these demon¬ 
strations were, to foretell that Italy would surrender 
to his rival without a blow, and that the voices now 
loudest in the accents of deyotion to him would wel¬ 
come the conqueror of Gaul with no less fervent 
acclamations. But tvhat, exclaimed a shrewder 
observer, are ilte prospects of a party whose chatn” 
pion falls dangerously sick at least once a year 

The termination of the conquest of Gaul found 
the work of pacifi<&tion already far ad- 
vanced. The policy of Csesar was essentially JSt t»SuMnt 
different from that of his predecessors in 
provincial administration. The provitices ( n either 
side of the Alps had been bound to the car of the 
republic by the iron links of arms and colonies. 
Large tracts of land had been wrested from tlie con¬ 
quered people, and conferred upon such Roman 
citizens as would exchange for foreign *,u. 7 «. 
plunder the security of their own homes, 
and maintain the outposts of the emi)ire in the midst 
of prostrate^ enemies. The military spirit which 
animated these colonists, their discipline, intelligence 
aud valour, suffi(^ to overawe the natives almost 
without t^e presence of regular troops. But such a 
systeA could not possibly i)e extended to the vast 
territories which the state was now suddenly invited 
to organize. Nor was it Ciesar’s ivish to bring Rome 
thus, as it were, into the piuviuce^; his object was, 
on ‘tlie contrary, to approach the Gaulish provincials 
to Rome, to give them an interest and a pride in the 
city of their conquerors. The first step towards 
making, citizens of the Gauls was to render' the 

‘ Pint. P<mp. 57. 

* Cic. ad Alt, viil. 2.: ** In uniua hominis quotannii pericnloM 
sgrotAntis anima positM omnes Apes nostras babemui." 
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Roman yoke as light as possible. Accordingly C®sai* 
established no colonies throughout the vast region 
which he added to the empire. The form of a 
province which he gave to it was little more than 
nominal. As Cisalpine Gaul was distinguished by 
the titje of Togata, the (jowned, to indicate ite 
peaceful character and approximation to the manners 
of Jhe city, so the Provilice, otherwise called the 
Narbonensis, was contrasted with it by the epithet 
Rraccata,or trmisered, from the uncontJi habiliments 
of its people. So, also, to the whole of the immense 
country between the Rhone, the Ocean and tlie 
liliinc, the acquisition of Cassar himself, another 
term of distinction was applied, and it was called 
Comata, from the long wild hair of its native biu:ba- 
rians. Rut, on the other hand, the conqueror allowed 
the appearance at least of iheir original freedom to 
most of the states within these limits. He was not 
afraid to trust the most spirited of the Gallic tribes 
with this flattering boon. Not only the Arverui, the 
yEdui, the Bituriges, but even the fierce and intr 5 ic- 
table Treviri, were indulged with the name o€ free 
states.* They had tlieir own magistrates, senates 
and deliberations, guided no doubt by ^oman agents; 
and, as we hear in later tii:ftes, that the subjects of 
discussion were appointed by thp government, and 
the' topics and arguments of the speakers strictly 
controlled *, so it is probable that C®sar did ndt cease 
to exercise jealons vigilance over the assemblies he 
permitted to exist*- Other states were taken into the 
alliance of the, victorious republic.® The tribute 
which the provincials paid was softened by the name 
of military contribution^, and that it might not press 


’ C®s, B.C. in. 59.; Plm. H.y. iv. 31. 33. 

’Tac. .^nn. ni. 43.; TJkert^ der Gr. nndJiiim. iii. 235. 
• Tac. Gtrm, 29. 

*Suct. Jul. 25.; Thicrr/t Gaubit^ iii. 211. 
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heavily tjpon them, the annual sum was definitely 
fixed at the moderate amount of forty millions of 
sesterces.' Upon both cities and chiefs he showered 
a profusion of honours and more substantial benefits.^ 
But, after all, the mariner of the magnanimous 
Roman won as many hearts as bis henefivtions. 
When he saw his own sword •suspended, as has been 
mentioned, in the tem(>le of its Arvemian captors, he 
refused to reclaim it, saying, with a gracious smile, 
that the offering was sacred.® 

CfEsar, indeed, had another enemy in the southern 
part of his province, the Pompeian faction, 
whom he feared more than the Grauls tliem- ti.« ndhercnt* 
selves, and it was in order to strengthen fn »ii« 
himself against these that he paid his court 
to the nations which he li^-d subdued. The strong¬ 
hold of this party 'lay in the Narbonenais, where 
Pompeius had established the base of his operations 
against Sertoritis, and which he haxl filled with his 
legionaries and dependents. Narbo. Martins, the 
principal city in the we.st of the province, was devoted 
to the interests of the cliief of the nobles; nor was 
Massilia less attached to the cause of the Roman 
aristocracy, to which it had looked for alliance and 
protection during the peftod of its struj^le with the 
neighbouring tribes* The presence of Marius in 
those redone for a period of some years, had, indeed, 
introduced relations with the party of wljich he was 
the victorious champion; and when that party bad 
been trampleil down by Sulla m Italy, many of its 
proscribed adherents h^ taken^•efuga in the Gaulish 


' Computingtbc sestertius at a fraction, this sum will re-* 

present about 350,000/. of our money. 

’ Auct. B,G. Tui. 49.: ** Itaque honorifice ciritates appellando, 
principes maximis prceiniis afficiendo.** Dion's account, indeed, is 
not so fETourable: rohs revs 34 (xl. 43.). 

* Plut. Cas. 26.: Upc¥ Tho writer evidently attributes 

this generosity to a feeliog of superstition* 
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province. It was there that Lepidus had, Loped to 
master allies for his futile attack upon the lioman 
oligarchy; it was from tlience that Perperna had 
broi^ht powerful reinforcements to Sertorius iu 
Spain; but after the triumph of Poinpeius the south 
of GflUl was reorganized as a dependency of the as¬ 
cendant class by .a system of cr^el confiscations and 
p’roecriplions. Milo selected Massilia for his place 
. of retreat, us being a stronghold of his order. For 
the same resison, perhaps, Catilina pretended to go 
into banishment there, as a pledge to the senate that 
he had no views opposed to thejr interests. Pompeius, 
after iiis return to Kome, had still continued in fact 
to govern the Province, through the agency of Fon- 
teius and f»ther proconsuls, up to the moment of 
Caesar’s ai-rival. But the.new governor was iutently 
occupied in undoing the work of his predecessors. 
He exerted himself to i-ecover the favour of the 
Massilians by doubling the benefits his rival had 
already conferred upon them. He extended the 
limits of their territory, and increased the tributes 
they derived from it.‘ The project, at l^ast, of 
building a city and fonniug a naval station at Forum 
Julii may be attributed to Ctesar, though it is un¬ 
certain whether he actually coirfpleted it.* With the 
ulterior designs he had in view he could not follow 
the example of Sulla and Pompeius in digbanding 
his veterans, and establishing them in colonies 
througliout the country; but we hear of the settle¬ 
ment of a division of the tenth legion at NarI>o, of 
the sixth at Aifelate,‘of the seventh at Biterra?, of the 
eighth at Antipolis *; and ft'is probable that lie made 

i).C. i. 35.: “ Bello victos Salya^ attribuit, vcctigaliaquc 
auxit.*’ The Mastlians acknowledged that ihoj bad received paria 
benejicia from Ccesar and Poinpeius. 

^ D'Anvillc, iVb^ice svr la Gavle^ in voc, 

^ Mela, ii. 5 .: Plin. H. N. iii. 4 .; Ukeit, Geog.<Ur Gr, und Jtdm,; 
Guischard, AfiYiV. iiu 16. 
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at least the commencement of an assignment of lands 
at those places, which was afterwards completed by 
Augustus. 


If the clemency which the Gaulish cities experi¬ 
enced at his hands should fail to procure r , _ ,„chic 

their acquiescence in the ascendency with 
which Rome seemed tobeconl^nt, th^ pro- 
consul adiipted other mehns to deprive them of, the 
power of contesting it. He placed himself at the 
head of the military spirit of the people, and'con¬ 
verted the flower of their youth into one great Roman 
army. -The legions with which ho. had 
effected the reduction *of the country had f i**®*''’"- 
been principally of Gaulish blood and language; tlie 
republic had furnished him with no Italian troops,' 
The tenth legion was rai.sed by J^omptinus in the 


Transalpine province to comlwit the Allobroges. The 
seventh, eiglith and nintl>, which Caesar found in the 
Cisalpine, were probably the'levies of Metellus in 
that region, whfeu he was commissioned to close the 
Alps against the retreat of Catilina.* The eleyentli 
and tAMelflh were the proconsul’s liasty conscription 


in his province at the commencement of his fi^t 
campaign. The^ thirteenth and fourteenth were raised 
from the same countiaes to oppose the great confed^ 
racy of the feelgiansj Of these, the latter had bS^ 
cut to piecqg by the Ebiirones®; but another four¬ 
teenth atid a fifteenth also were afterwards levied in 


' Gulscharcl, Man. MiliLm. § 2. 

* Auct. 2t» C, viii. 8.; Trcs vetemmi^ Jegi^es.’* The legions 
which Poinpeius maintained in Spiun bore the numbers one to eiz« 
The numbers were given according to the date of conscription ; but 
even at this carl; period the armies of the east and west had no 
reference to each other, and the Icpone of Syria were numbered iu^ 
dependently of those of Spain and OauL Ouischardi L e. 

^ Two legions are said to have been destroyed on that occasion ; 
probably there remmned enough of them to be drafted into a tingle 
legion. 
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the Gaulish provinces. Even the legion which Pom- 
peius had lent to his rival had been raised’by him in 
the Cisalpine, by the order of the senate. Only a 
small portion of these soldiers could have been of 
genuine Koman or Italian extraction, with the full 
franchise of the city; they were levied, no doubt, from 
the nhtive population of the numerous states which 
had been endowed with the Latin rights.' It was 
contrary to the first rule of milibiry service to admit 
more aliens info the ranks of the Roman legion, or to 
form supplemental legions of the nnenfranchised pro¬ 
vincials. But each of these divisions was attended 


by an unlimited number of cohorts*, which, under 
the name of auxilia, were equipped, for the most 
part, in the same manner as it^lf, and placed under 
the same discipline and command. The common 
<langer.s an<l glories of a few campaigns side by side 
had rendered the Gauli.sh auxiliary no less efficient 
than the legionary himself. Cirsar 8urr<?und(^ him¬ 
self with a large force of this kind, and swept into its 
ranks a great number of the men of note and in¬ 
fluence in their respective cities.* One entire legion, 
indeed, he did not scruple to compose of Gauls alone; 
and of all his audacious innovations, none, perhaps, 
jarred more upon the prejudictis of his countrymen. 
But in so doing he was carrying out his policy of 
amalgamation; and he acted on the same principle, 
when, at a later period, Tie gave to this whole body 


the Roman franchise. The soldiers who 
mmeii''****''” composed., this legion were distinguished 
Ai«ui». jjy ^ helmet with the figure of a lark or a 
tuft of its plumage on the crest, from whence it de- 


Sigon.de Jar. AnUltaLnx. 2., de Jar. Prov. i. 6. 

' The ihiny-second cohort of the second legion is mentioned on a 
iDcdul. Hurduin. ad Plin. iii. 4. 

* Cea. B. C. i. S9 : “ Nominntiin ex omnibus eivitatibus nobitis* 
simo et fortissimo quoqne evoceto.” 
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rived its name Alauda.' The Grauls admired the 
spirit and .vivacity of the bird, and rejoiced in the 
omen. Fond of the excitement of a military life, vain 
of the consideration attaclied to the profession of 
arms, proud of themselves and of their leaders, they 
found united in Ciesar’s service all the charms which 
most attracted them. No captain ever knew l*etter 
how to win the personal affeetion of his soldiers, 
while he commanded their respect. The general 
severity of his discipline enhanced the favour of his 
indulgence. Even the studied appearance of caprice, 
and the rudeness which he could iniugle scasonahly 
with his refined accomplishments, hit the humour of 
the camp, and delighted the fancy of his followers.* 
Accordingly, he enjoyed popularity among his troops 
such as seldom fell to the lot of the Roman generals, 
who maintained discipline by the terror of punishment 
alone. Throughout his Gaulisli campaigns there was 
no single instance of an open act of, insubordination ; 
even the raw recruits of his earliest campaign cjuailed 
at the first words of his rebuke. The self-devotion 
manifested in moments of peril by uien and officers 
afitonish*ed even the ample experience of the Romans. 
It was impossible to make his sohliers, when captured, 
turn their armsegainst him; and the toils and priva¬ 
tions they endured in* their marches and sieges more 
appalled the enemy than even their well-known bravery 
in the liyld.* This waa the secret of their repeated 
triumphs over numbers and every other advantage; 
the renown they hence acquired charmed away the 
malice or patriotism of the Gauls, %nd precipitated 
them once more upon Italy, under ttie banners of 
their conqueror. * * 

‘ SueC. Jut 24.; Plin. H.N. xi. 44.; Cic. ad Att. xvi. 6.; comp. 
Drumanti, iii. 235, 

* Snet. Jvl. 65. and foil., where ho gives several instances of the 
kind. 

’ Suet. Jul. l.c. 
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Through the favoixr of the senate, though not 
without the misgivings of some at least 
coiSnStofc. of the party, C. Seribonius Curio had enc- 

ceeded in obtaining the tribuneship. He 
X.U.7M. had been noted, not long before, as one 

of the most rabid partisans of the oli- 
c'cu^fsi garchy; but his character was unstable; 

“** his friend Cicero was absent; above all, 
his resources were, as was well known, exhausted 
by profligacy and pimfuaion. The Pompeians stu¬ 
died to defame with the name of corruption every 
expression of sentiment adverse to their patron’s 
ascendency, and doubtless the Gaulish gold had 
flowed like a stream of molten metal into every cor¬ 
ner of the city. The guilt of Curio, even at the 
time, admitted of no disproof; at the present day it 
would be idle to attempt to allay the prevalent suspi¬ 
cion.' There was nothing, however, in his proceed¬ 
ings which might not admit of a more favourable 
construction. There were others besides himself who 
insisted that equal measure sho\i]d be dealt to Caesar 
and Pompeius. Curio proposed that both the rivals 
should lay down their arms simultaneously, and thus 
restore the senate to its legitimate supremacy. The 
nobles embraced his views with alackit}'. When C. 
Marcellus, the consul, moved, on the first of Masrch, 
that Ceesar should be disarmed by the appointment 
of A successor, the. tribune interposed his amendment, 
ana obtained on a division the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of three hundred^and seventy to twenty-two. The 
people whose aflfectio^ he had already secured by the 
promise of measures to relieve thern from the charge 
of their own subsistence, as'Well as firom the ordinary 


^ A}ipian, B. C, ii. 26.; Dion, xl. 60. Velldius, howerer, wbo is 
ganerftlljr ver^ temperate aod judicious in regard to ebarges of this 
kind, decimes to express an opinion. ^ Id gratis au aecepto H8* 
centies fcccrit, ut accepimus, itt medio rcUnqucmus/* 
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burdens of civil government’, ei^erly applauded 
him, and strewed the ground before him with flowers, 
as before an athlete returning victorious from the 
arena.* Pompeius was absent at the moment, and 
this discomfiture stunned him. He hastened to ap¬ 
pear in the senate, and there made specious profes¬ 
sions of his willingness to obey the recent vote^and 
expressed will of the aasemblyJ But Ccesttr, he in¬ 
terposed, is my friend and connecdcn; J hicno that 
his wishes are for retirement anSi peace; his eyes are 
turned toward the dty, where his name is held in 
mch deserved honoar^ where nothing awaits him but 
congratulations <md triumphs. Let us at once invite 
him among us by decreeing him a ewcessor; I have 
given my promise to do my part hereafter towards 
the pacification of all jealousies and troubles.* It 
was not difficult to penetrate this flimsy disguise, 
and Curio insisted more loudly than ever that, unless 
both the rivals obeyed at once and together, both 
should ef[ua!ly be declared enemies of the republic. 
Pompeius retired, baffled and. indignant; yet he 
could afford to smile at the threat, for the senate 
had not*a legion within a • thousand miles of Rome, 
and it could not put down either Caesar or himself 
without the assistance of the one against the other. 
This it felt, and eventually shrank from a decision : 
the tribune broke up the assembly.^ One decree, 

^ C^]iu8 to Cicero (atf Div viiL 6 .): ** LeTisaime transfugit ad 
populum et prx Cocsare loqui ccepit; legenK^ue vioriam, non disM* 
milem ograris Kolli ct ^imentariam* rpiaii Jubct sdiles metiri> 
jactayit.’* Comp. Cic. ad Att Yi. 1. 25. s “ vcdma renit mihi ob* 
viani com duobns eaaedis ct rhcda cqaia jancta e 0 lectica et fandlia 
Tnagna: pro qua, si Curio le^ecv pertuierit, HS. ceatcua pendat 
nccessc eit” 

• Appian, B. C. ii. 27.; Plat. Pomp. 5S., Cas. 30. 

^ Appian, B. C. iL 28. 

* Appian, c. 29.; Auct. B. G. viii. 53.: ^‘Senatns freqnena in 
alia omoia abiit.*’ Calius in a letter to Cicero area precisely the 
same words. 
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•riiri«n»«* indeed, it passed, possibly from the very 

sense of its defenceless state, and to this it 
TOdeVwV"' took care to give an external semblance 
legiun. Qf justice. It commanded each of the 
proconsuls to surrender one legion for the ser¬ 
vice of the commonwealth in Syria, where it was 
proposed to muster a large force to oppose the Par- 
thians. Then it waa tfnat Pompeius had the assurance 
to demand back from Cffisar the legion which he had 
lent him three ye^ befof^ in addition to that 
which be was required to furnish to the senate. 
Nor did Cajsar hesitate to accede to either requisi¬ 
tion.’ He was assured that the soldiers would not 
soon forget the general who had covered them with 
immortal glorj', and he confirmed their fidelity by a 
present of a thousand sesterces to each.''* The Par¬ 
thian war was a mere pretext; as soon as the legions 
arrived, the senate quartered them at Capua, and 
flattered itself for a moment that it could now hold 
the balance between the rivals with a firm and fear¬ 
less hand. • 

The cause of Cmsar, however, was not left solely 
AppiBi to the defence of the eloquent but profligate 
RiiuloiMor Curio. Sulpicius also had lent the whole 
p»rt"b5‘“he‘ weight of his aiitliority among his order to 

the interests of equal justice, and the consul 
U„ «niur.hip. Paulus, who- built, with the price, 

it was said, of his treachery®, the basiliua which lias 
immortalized his name, aided in thwarting the Pom¬ 
peians at every step. But the blindness of his enemies 
worked better fdV the advantage of Caesar than any 
exertions of hit. friends. Appius Claudius, one of the 
censors, was a furious partisan of Fottpieius, and he 


' Auct. B. G. viii. S4.: " Neque obscuro hae date legiones uni 
Cassari dutrahuntur.” Comp. Appiaa and Dion. 

* Appian, B. C. ii. 29. 

^ Hu received fifteen hondrad talents according to Plutarch, Cas. 
29.; Appian, B. C. ii. 26.; Suet JuL 29.; Cic. ad Att. vi. S. 
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deemed that he served the interests of the oligarchy 
by rigorously purifying tho list of the senate. He 
instituted a severe examination into the revenues, the 
extraction, and the personal merits of its menibers, 
and pounced with instinctive sagacity upon the 
knights, freedmen, or impoverish^ nobles, whose 
exclusion he thought would benefit his own .party. 
But he only confirmed and enifcittered the Cmsarean 
partialities of liis victims. Among others, he pro¬ 
scribed Sallust, the historian; 6n a charge of profli¬ 
gacy, which, as far as it went, was no doubt fully 
established- But the insulted rhetorician considered 


himself no worse than those around him, and revenged 
himself by openly <lcvoting himself to the cause of 
the enemy.' If his hand was not strong, nor his 
purse licavy, there were other means lie could use iii 
the service of his new pati;on, and he has covered the 
Roman aristocracy witli eternal infamy in a scries of 
pungent satires under the garb of history.® 


It was of more importance to sacrifice, if 
the busy demagogue himself, and Appius 
would have noted Curio among the un¬ 
worthy* had not his colleague L. Piso, C*- 
sar’s father-in-law, though timid in opposing 
the party to which he was generally at¬ 
tached, resisted thif? extreme proceeding. 


possible. 


Atortivo 
AtUmptto cx* 
l>el Cufio from 
the Khote. 
M&rvcUiif end 
the oliijuehi 
flppnl to 

rnmpciui for 
vupiw) I. 



* Dion,^l. 6B. 

^ Little IS recorded, and that little is not undisputed, of tlic private 
life of Sallust. Tho spurious Declamafio in SaUufitiiim describes 
him, probably not inconcctly, as living ffozn hand to mouth, scrap¬ 
ing means together by the basest methods, ti squander them again 
in the pursuit of office or pleasure. Ac a laCea period he obtained 
a provincial govcriimcnc in ^ri^ and there amassed by extortion 
the enormous wealth for which he became notorious fo posterity. 
This circumstaff^ may serve to illustrate Uoracc*s address to the 
historian’s grand-nephew : 

** Latins regnes aviduffi domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas ct^nteraoe Poenus 

uni.’* I^or. Od, th 2. 9. 
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Appius contented himself with gravely pronoiincing 
the uhworthiness of the tribune in the senate, and 
the tribune retorted by tearing his robes, in token of 
the insult done to his sacred office** I'he consul, C. 
IV^arcelliSs, was not daiinte«i by this demonstration, 
but put' the question of his rejection to the vote of 
the aspefnbly. Curio defended himself with address, 
and affected moderation; the senate faltered, and re¬ 
frained from sanctioning his expulsion. Stung with 
vexation, the nobles clothed tli§mselves in mourning, 
and made all the parade of a great national calamity.* 
They attended them champion Marcellus to the 
suburban retreat to which under the plea of his pro¬ 
consular command Pompeius had retired. They 
tliere thrust upon him the guardianship o^he city, 
and placed at bis disposal the two legions at Capua.'* 
The cautious statesman xequired that this charge 
should be confirmed to him by the sanction of the 
consuls designated for the en.suing year. These were 
C. Claudius' Marcellus a brotlier of M. Marcellus, 
the consul of the year 703, and L. Cornelius Lentulus 
Crus. Tliey both expressed their full concurrenoje in 
the voice of their party®, and promised their f 4 ii;!a.re 
support to its chosen protector. Itjvas.yainly hop^ 
from the reports which w-ere spid to. 'Come from Ce¬ 
sar’s camp, that the proconsul’s "army would refuse to 
fight for him, and even thathe’lTifgfet benverpowered 
and destroyed by the indignation of his Wrw troops.® 
Pompeius was still blindly persuaded that his own 
position was unassailable, and wh^ pressed to make 
further levies, contemptuously rejected the advice. 
I have only to 'etarryp xviih my foot, he said, when 
the occasion requh'ea, to rtbiee legions fyam the soil 
of Italy: • 

% 

1 Dion, xl. ^4. 59. 

* Appian, B. C* ii. 31.; Dion,,xIy 6 £T' 5 . 

* Ho was cousin to C. Clandiiis MMeniis^ consul of 704. 

^ Dion, xl. 66 .* • Hat. 'Ca$, 29., 57. ’ Hut. Pomp, .57. 
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Such is the infatuation which seems generally to 
attend the counsels of a proud and digni- inMnnionof 
fied aristocracy assailed by a revolutionary "i***™*"- 
leader. Wrapped in their own tranquil composure, 
they fail to take account of the contagiousness of - an 
aggressive and lawless spirit. They make no due al¬ 
lowance for the restlessness apd excitability o^ troops 
who have been debauched by a long career of plunder 
and power. They calculate on the mere instruments 
of a selfish leader being at last dissatisfied with their 
own unequal share in the combination, and on theii* 
willingness to secure their gains by turning against 
him. But the genius' of the successful jvdvcnturer is 
chiefly shown in the ascendency he gains over his ad- 
herenta|^lling them with his own hopes, moulding 
them to Ills own feelings, and imbuing them with the 
sense of being actual partakere in his triumphs. It 
is this transcendent operation of mind upon mind 
which can only be fully understood by the same 
genius which on exert it. 

Having, ascertained the security of his conquests 
by a rssicUlbce beyond the Alps through the Cwar'i 

. . 3 • r ^ ° a- triflmphujt 

winter and spring ot this year, CaE«ar set 
otit in the ^unftner to make a tour of in- provi»ce.‘’“® 
speefion in the Cis^pine province.* His 
immediate qbjec.t was to solicit the suffrages of the 
Roman ci^zens in -thq^e regions in favour of his 
quarstcA, M. Antonius, who \vas a candidale for a 
vacant seat in the College of Augurs. The zeal 
with which thii^BccompUshed ♦ ofl&cer had seconded 
his operations m Gaul, as well as his^iutrigucs in the 
city, merited the proc^ippul’s warm support; at the 
same time was awaire that the nobles had deter¬ 
mined to sacrifice Antonins to their hatred of him¬ 
self. When he learned, beifi>re his arrival on the Po, 
that the suit of ;hia adb^eht had been crowned with 




‘ Aact B. C. Till 50. 
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success*, he did not discontinue his journey. With 
his eye steadily fixed on the consulship, though still 
in tlie distance, he wished to make the first essay of 
his popularity, as the conqueror of Gaul, among the 
munieipia and colonies to which his deeds were most 
familiar. Nor was he disappointed in his anticipa¬ 
tions bf the esteem in which he was held among 
them. Wherever he went the roads were crowded 


with enthusLiistic admirers. Tlie gates of the cities 
were opened ivith acclamations, or crowned with 
triumphal chaplets; victims were sacrificed in token 
of thanksgiving for his success and safety; the popu¬ 
lace was feasted in every m:irfcet-place, as if in anti¬ 
cipation of tho solemn triumph which he had so 
gloriously earned. The rich spared no ptc^sion in 
honour of what he bad done; the needy Tnrouged 
around him in hopes of'what he might yel do. 
Having thus traversed the whole of tho CisjvJpiue 
province, and ascertained the place he held in the 
affections of its people, he returned to his quarters 
at Nemetocenna®, and assembled all his forces for a 
grand review. All eyes were turned towards, Italy; 
the progress of hostilities betweeu the rival parties 


^ was confessed to the world, and the army, 
orca»r’» confident in its prowess, devoted to its 

general, regardless of its moral ties to a 
city which it only knew by name, awaited with eager 


’ AntoniuH was elected to tho seat in tbe College of Augurs 
▼acated by the doatli of jfortensius, which took place in April. 
CteliUB to Cicero (jid Div. viii. 13.) ; comp. Cic. ad Alt. vi. 2.; and 
see Fischer, RQm, Z:ittafdn. The nobles pat forward L. Doraitius 
Ahc nobarb us to contest tho honour, J>ut Curio's influence with the 
tribes secured the success of Cios^s nominee. The election took 
place in the summer: sec Cslius to Cicero: (ad IXv. yHI, 14.) 

Velleius (ii. 49.) speaks in glowing language of tho good for¬ 
tune of Hortensius and Lacallus in dying l^oro the breaking out 
of tho civil war. The latter had died soon a^r Cicero’s return 
from exile. Comp. Ciu. de /Vos. ConsuL 9. 

^ Ncmctocenna, the Nemeuenm of the Itineraries, afterwards 
Atrebates, modern Arras. D'Anvillo, in 
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expectation the first signal to advance. Thus meeting 
for the 'first time altogether, and recounting their 
several exploits, the legions burned with hardly con¬ 
trollable excitement. But the time was not yet come. 
Their ardour was temper^ to the proper point by 
promises and flattery, and tlieir attention was amused 
by moving from place to pla^-, for the alleged con¬ 
venience of abundant or healthy quarters. Mean¬ 
while, Caisar deputed Lai>ienus to administer the 
Cisalpine province, a« a faithful friend on whom he 
could rely for advancing the interests which he had 
already excited there in his favour, liumours did 
not fail to reach hiift of the attempts ins enemies 
were making to shake the allegiance of his well tried 
lieuten^t as well as of his soldiery; but theso he 
despised or disbelieved. He boldly asserted the 
justice of his claims jis *a future candidate for the 
consulship, under the sanction of the privilege ac¬ 
corded to him, and he maintained, with specious con¬ 
fidence, that the senate would not dare the flagrant 
iniquity of depriving him of lits command.* 

I’owards the close of the year the proconsul With¬ 
drew once more into Italy, and stationed c*i 4 r Hitiom 
himself at Ravenna, with a single legion, 
the thirteenth* for his immediate protec* 
tion.® The rest of ^is troops were divided 
in winter ^quarters between the Jliduan and the 
BolgiaA territori^ He }ja<l been thus far secured 
from a hostile vote of the senate by the ability with 
which Curio had maintained his •interests, and the 
election of Antonins and Q. Cajsius Longnius, 
another of his friendst, to the tribunate for the en¬ 
suing year seemed to furnish him with the legitimate 
means of prolonging his defence. But- the act of 
the consul in delivering to Pompeius the guardian- 


' Auct. B. G. viii. 51, 52. * Auct. B. G. viii. 54. 

* Quiotus WAS brother to Caioi Cassias. 
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ship of the city was in fact a declaration of war. 
How long would the safeguard of the laws be ex¬ 
tended to one who was thus all but openly denounced 
as a public enemy ? Curio’s term of office was on 
the point of expiring, and his personal safety also 
was compromised, llie tribune made a last appeal 
to the people ; he proclaimed aloud that justice was 
violated, that the reign of law was over, that a mili¬ 
tary domination reigned in the city; he entreated 
the citizens to resist this tyranny, as their fathers 
had done before tliem, by refusing military service*; 
and when he had made this final effort he suddenly 
left the city, and betook himself without a moment’s 
delay to the camp at Ravenna*, the only asylum 
of persecuted innocence. 

Pompeins, meauwliile, was content to retain in 
its scabbard the sword which the consul 
had offered to him. His conduct was in- 


7h? nobfes 


comprehensible to his fiery adherents. He 


action. 


shunned the councils of the nobles, and 
kept aloof from the city, pleading the state of his 
liealth or his militaiy command as an excure for 
moving from place to place, while he left his party 
to maintain without a leader the wordy contests of 
the forum anil the curia. They complained of his 
apparent inactivity in the bitterestj language.* But 
he gave no heed to their dissatisiaction, nor deigned 
to reply to the still fiercer denunciations oi' hii whole 
career, from his first appearance in public life, with 
which Antonins commenced his term, of tribunitian 
licence.* It just at this time that Cicero re¬ 
turned from Asia, where ,his correspondents had 
flattered him to the last with hopes of peace, and 


‘ Appian, B. C. ii. 31. * Dion, xL €6. 

’ Cic. oil Att. vii. f>.: '‘Qaos ego equitea Rom., quoa senatores 
vidi! qni acerrime quam cetera turn hoc iter Pompeii vitnperarent.” 

* Cic. ad AtL vii. 6.: '* Antonii coDciooexn .... in qua crat accu- 
satio Pompeii usque a toga para,” Ac. 
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indulged him .in the idea of claiming a triumph. 
His servteea, indeed, though not splendid or striking, 
were fully adequate to sustain such a claim'; and it 
might be supposed that the nobles would have been 
glad to attach another imperator firmly to their side 
by the gratification of a fair ambition. But either 
his views were not sufiiciently decided for thrf sjitis- 
faction of the party generally, or private jealousies 
prevailed over tlie common interests of the class. 
Even Cato urge<l formal objections with move than 
his usual stiffness *: but whatever might have been 
the result under other ciicurastances, the impend¬ 
ing crisis occupied nx'u’s minds to the exclusion of 
Jill r-ther business, and the claim was put /wide for 
a future opportunity of discussion, which never 
arrived. 

-Cicero appeared in Italy in the military garb, at¬ 
tended by his lictors with laurelled fasces. 

He could not enter the city, where he i-'uMy.'jiS™ 
would fain have thrown himself at once v- 
into the current of atfairs; but ho was im- c'.'cTn-ld.ui 
perfectly informed of the reid state of a comciiu. 

fi . •''ll* • .1 LeWuluiCfut. 

aucl nis views regarding them were 
irnsettled. He repairi'd immediately to Poinpi ius at 
his Alban vilhf, and^was received with an app -iirauce 
of cordiality, and. encouraged to persist in his suit 
for the much-coveted h(inonr.® At the jiewnftr. 
same ttme'Pompeius advised him not to 
embark in the discussions of the senate, •®‘‘" 
if it should be convened mrtside the walls, osten¬ 
sibly lest he should get entap^ed in a quarrel 
with the tribunes, smd so prejuffiec his chance 


^ Abeketi (Ciceroin nein. Brief, p. 242.) shows that Cicero’s claim 
^yaa reasonable. I^ntoJus had enjoyed a triumph for precisely 
similar exploits m the same province. Cio. od Ait v. 21. 4. 

’ Cato to Cicero (ad I)iv. xr. 5.). Uc had resisted the claim of 
Appius Pulcher to a triam1)b from the same province. 

* Cic. ad Att, vii. 4.» and comp, foil* 
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of success; Tmt in reality, perhaps, lest he should 
attempt to mediate between parties and inter¬ 
fere for the re-establishment of concord. Cicero, 
he knew, was still in correspondence with Caesar, and 
the Gallic proconsul’s letters breatheil nothing but 
sentiments of moderation and public virtue. Cicero 
himself could hardly be persua<led that a rupture was 
inevitable; but his cherished hopes were overborne 
by the honour of Pompeius’s contidence, and he re- 
signcKl himself to the general conviction of his order, 
that the power of Ca?sar must be controlled by force. 
He unburdened his feelings to Atticus in unavailable 
lamentations over the infatuation of his party in 
allowing that power to grow through nine years of 
victory, when it might have l>eeu crusiied in its germ. 

In the position which he was about to assume, of 


actual aggressor In a civil war, Caesar felt 
curi.. toKmne tljG immoiise advaiitugo of having appear- 
af.cunii.ru- ances in his favour. He availed himself, 

therefore, of every opening which the vio¬ 
lence of his enemies gave him for representing the 


justice of Ids claims and the innocence of his d/;signs 
in the mildest language. He prevailed on Curio to 
return to Kome at the opening of the new year as 


the bearer of a message of peace.* He offered to 


surrender at once the Ti*ansalpiiie province, together 
with all the troops by wliich its’submission Wiis se¬ 
cured ; he requested no more than permission to 
retain the Cisalpine and Illyricum, with the moderate 
force of two legiops.* •He must have bd'^.aware that 
the passions of his enemies had been lashed into 
such fury that tfiey would len^, no ear to any compro¬ 
mise ; they were resolved that Ca 2 sar should not be 
consul again; the bitterness of his quiestor Antonins 
in the tribuneship wained them of what they might 


Css. B. C. i. 1. s Appimt, B. C. ft. 32.; Dion, xU. 1. 
’ AifCt. B, G. Till, in fm. 
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expect from the proconsul himself in a still higher 
place.* * But the conditions which Csesar offered were 
a specious bait for the acclamations of the people, 
and the consxils were very irnwilling to suffer them 
to be publicly known, while Curio and Autonius took 
care to communicate them to the world, at the same 
time tliat they laid them befjtre the senate.^ * 

In the debate which followed the consuls diverted 
the discussion to the question of the general Thetentw 
safety. They denounced Csesar’s imputed 
designs as treason undisguised. The ordi- 
nary powers of the commonwealth, said 
Lentulus, arc paralysed; for once let forms give way 
to wholesome violence.* Nothing remained, he urged, 
but that Cajsar shorrld surrender his command on a 
day to be appointed by the senate, and come as a 
private citizen and sue hi the regular course for the 
suffrages of the tribes. The indulgence which had 
before been granted him in this particular must bow 
to the public necessity. It was in vain that voices 
were still raised for delay, some urging that their 
part}\wa8 not yet armed; others, that if Pompeius 
would depart for his distant province all would be 
well *; there would be no danger of collision between 
the electric c1&u<1h v/hich were about to set the worhi 


in a blaze. The decree was put to the vote; 
the tribunes in Cj^sar’s interest, Antonius 
and Q> Cassius, interposed, on the ground 


of the privilege already accorded him by the people; 
but their objection was oveiT-ulejj, and the decree 
was passed triumiihantly.® The tribunes protested 


* Tills wae the remark of Pc&ipeius himself to Cicero. Cic. ad 
AU. vii. 8. 

* Cses. B. C* u l» s pion» xlL 1.; Pomp. Sd.> C<es» 30. 

* Ca^ar says {B. C. i 3*): Aguntur omnia raptim atquc tur- 
bate.” 

* Ca8. B. C, i 2* 

^ The vote ultimutely almost nnanimoos. I>ion» xli. 2. This 
rapid fluctuation of majorities marks the habitual doforenco of the 
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against its illegality, and proclaimed aloud th.^t they 
were coerced in the exercise of their official functions. 
Their opponents retorted by once more declaring the 
state in danger, and by putting on, as a sign of alarm, 
the black robes of national mourning. The consuls 
felt that they had already passed the limits of law, 
and nothing now remained for them but to carry 
out their violence with a high hand. The senate 
was again convenetl to determine what punishment 
should be inflicted upon the refractory tribunes; and 
when it was intimated to them that they would be 
expelled from the council-hall by force’, they wrapped 
themselves hastily in pretend^ disguise and fled, 
Th.yieiv» together with Curio, as if for their lives. 

Th^e act of leaving the city Avas in itself a 
c».tf'ieunp. declaration that they threw up their out¬ 
raged and defenceless office; for the tribune was for¬ 
bidden to step outside the walls during his term of 
service. Arrayed in all the dignity of violated inde¬ 
pendence, they knew that they should be e^erly 
received in the proconsul’s quarters, and paraded 
throughout his camp as the cause and justiflcatiou of 
war. 


Roman assemblks to the opioions of their leaders,'which 19 equally 
conspicuous in the proceediogeof the senate and of the centuries. 

^ Cses, B. C. i. 5.: “Dc sna 9a]ute septin^o die (Jan. 7.) cogitare 
cogun tur.'* Dion, xli. 3.: ^ ffipurt 

Appian, B, C. iL 33.: MXtvoy ro^ i^lrbv'Avruvicv roO 

ffwtipiov, rt Kal Srt^apxowret Spws itiBouv aron^irrtpov, Liv. 
Epit. civ.: Urbe pulai.** The tribanea quitted Borne on the night 
of Jan. 6^7.3 Not. 13- -19^of the corrected calendar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

• 

The cuiisuls prepare to withstand Ctesar’s claims by force.—Ccesar 
crosses the Rabicon. — Consternation of his enemies. — They 
abandon Rome, and rally sound Fompeins in Campania. —C^aar 
advances trluinphatuly.—Tlic senate affects to negotiate.—Fom* 
peius falls back upon Luceria.—Domitius makes a stand at Cor* 
finium; is betrayed and delivered up by his soldiers : pardoned 
by Cjtsar.—Kffcct of C^r^s clemency.—Pompeius is besieged 
byCa^ar in Rrundisium.—Escapes across the sea with liis troops, 
the consuls and the senate—Explanation of the apparent pusil* 
lanimity of his conduct. (Jan.—March a.u. 705, &.c. 40.) 

As long as tlie claims which CjBsar advancerl were 
supporte<l by champions invested with the g„«e««o<Hie 
prerogatives of the Tribiinitiau office, the 
senate, composed of men of every party 
and various shades of opinion, had acted, 
as we^iave seen, with extreme vacillation. Though 
it had permitted itself to be swayed violently from 
one extreme /iecisiou to another, at the bidding 
of its most resolute and turbulent members, yet it 
had shown, at least.on many occasions, a disposition 
to treat b^th the rival leaiders wiUi equal justice. 
But the abrupt departure of the tribunes, compelled, 
as they proclaimed, by the ascendency of the most 
violent section of the oligarchical faction, changed at 
once the position of parties, and decided the place of 
the wavering and neutral. If any voicje was now 
raised for negotiation or even reflection, it was 
drowned by the din of applause which hailed the 
indignant reclamations of Scipio, Lentulus and Cato.^ 
From this moment the staunchest of the proconsul’s 


' Cees. B. C. u 3, 4. 
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adherents in the senate were reduced to silence. If 
the sacretl office had failed to protect the tribunes, 
what should divert the violence <5f the consuls from 
the head of a private partisan ? The law had de¬ 
clared itself ^^{ainst Qesar in the person of its chief 
organs,, the authorities and great council of the state; 
and the Marian party, the strength of which certainly 
did not lie in the eminence of its leaders in the city, 
had neither the courage nor the power to defy it. 
At the siime time, us might be expected, and as 
doubtless was calculate<l, the success of violent ihea- 
sures swept along the more moderate councillors, 
such as Cicero, in the wake of the triumphant leaders 
of their emumon party. Even those who had obsti¬ 
nately maintained a neutral position, such as Cato, 
those who detested and feared both the rival chiefs 
equally, found themselves reduced to the necessity of 
embracing the side on which the state had declared 
itself. In supporting Pompeius at the head of the 
republic they were compelled to concede to him all 
his claims, and that entire independence of law and 
constitutional practice which Cinsar had so plausibly 
contrasted with the severe treatment he had himself 


received. 

Accordingly, when the consuls convened the senate 
Theconroit for the day succeeding the flight of the 
fotc«.!ntho tribunes, they invited Pompeius to attend 
ww. their deliberations, which were held out¬ 

side the walls of the city in the temple of Bellona.* 
Lentulus was roused to action by the pressure of his 
debts, the prospect of military command, and the 
lavish bribes administered to him by eastern poten¬ 
tates, impatient for the commencement of anarchy. 
He boasted among his friends that a second Cornelius 
was destined to resume the pre-eminence of Sulla. 
Seipio, as the father-in-law of the general, expected 


‘ Ca!». B. C. i. 6.; DioD, xli. S.; Appian, B. C. it .14. 
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at least to share his distinctions. Pompeius himself 
was imp'ellcd to the arbitrement of arms by the con¬ 
sciousness of his own equivocal position as the pro- 
consul of a province at the head of an army in Italy.* 
The nobles were charmed at the echo of their bold 
defiahce, and were determined not to relax the^ vigour 
of their policy at the momc/it when it had gained 
the ascendant. They listened with satisfaction to 
the sanguine calculations their leader maile of the 
forces at his disposal. Ten legions he had under 
arms; seven of these, indeed, were in Spain, where 
one had been lately levied, in addition to those 
which the senate hadhvssigned to the proconsul; one 
only he Ijatl in immediate attendance upon his orders 
in the neighljourhood of Home, and two more were 
stationed at Capua, being the same which the govern¬ 
ment had lately extorted* from Cmsar at his bidding. 
Put his strength lay not so much, he affirmed, in the 
magnitude of the j)reparatinns lie bad made, as in 
the expectations on which he might confidently rely. 
A vast portion of the soil/of Italy had been parcelled 
out ajpaong the veterans of Sulla, and every motive 
of gratitude and interest would still attach both them 
and their descendants to the party which inherited 
the dictator’s principles and obligations. It was on 
the temper of his rival’s force.s, however, that Pom¬ 
peius chiefly relief for the triumphant issue of a 
struggle he had determinecl to provoke. The con¬ 
querors of Gaul, it was said, were wearied with war, 
satiated with plunder, discontewteAwith their restless 
general, disumyed at the prospect pf raising their 
hands against their belovjsd country.* It is not im¬ 
probable that notions of this kind were disBominated 
by members of the great families of whom Cmsar 
kept so many about his own person thro»ighout his 
campaigns. Certain of these might be in corres- 

t 


' Cstf. B. C. i. 4. 


* Cxs. B. C. i. 6.; Plut, Tomp* 57. 
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pondence with bis enemies, and not disinplined to 
betray him, at least if bis affairs should seem despe¬ 
rate. Some doubtless who, up to this time, had been 
most distinguished in foreign fields, declined to follow 
his banners in the unnatural contest of civi^ war. 
Among his chief lieutenants there was one at least 
who w.as on the point of abandoning his camp, and 
arraying himself in arms on the other side. So 
strong was the conviction upon this point entertained 
in the circles of the senatorial party, that few of them 
believed that C®sar would really venture to throw 
away the scabbard. But there was no more fatal 
mistake throughout their proceedings than their 
confidence in the existence of general disalfection to 
their leader among the officers ivnd soldiers of the 
Gallic legions. 

The senate, though far from expecting the actual 
collision of arms, decreed its war-juejisures 
fhVvTo’Tmrt?* with ostentatious enci^y. Orders were 

issued for the immediate levy of fresh 
troops; but, at the same time, so secure 
did it feel of its position and resources that it made 
no provision for bringing over the large division of 
its forces (luartered in Spain. It ,was presumed, 
indeed, that Ca!sar could not venture to withdraw 
his army of occupation from ther-onquered provinces 
of Gaul, and the Iberian legions might be left to 
menac(; the garrisons which, if he invaded Italy, he 
must leave behind liim in the west.* In the assign¬ 
ment of provinces which was made at the same 
sitting of the »eenate, no respect was paid to the 
regulations which had been "so recently sanctioned 
by its own decree. The enactment which required 
an interval of five years between the discharge of 

' Cie. ati Div, xvi. 12.: “Putabamiu ilium ractucrc„si ad urbem 
iro cccpis»et, nc Galliaa amitterot, qnas ambas habet initnicissimiu 
prntcr Tmiispadaiios : cx Ilisfiania'pic sex Icgioiics c( mugnn 
auxilia habet a tergo.” 
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office in the city and the assumption, of a provincial 
government was utterly disregarded. Scipio, the 
consul of the year 702, received Syria, the most im¬ 
portant military command in the Eaat. L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus was selected to be Cseear’s successor in 
the Further Gaul, a province which had heretofore 
been generally reserved for the most devotee? parti¬ 
sans of the oligarchy. The Cisalpine Gaul, one of 
Caesar’s principal strongholds, was confided to Con- 
sidius: Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, the three grana¬ 
ries of the city, were entrusted to the vigilance of 
Cato, (Jotta, and Tubero. Cilicia, which secured the 
alliance of the dependent kings of Asia Minor, was 
placed uuder the control of 1*. Sestius. A trifling 
and iuglorious charge, that of the Campanian coast, 
satisfied the demands of Cicero. He was extremely 
unwilling to leave the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rome, where he conceived that his real sphere 
of usefulness lay.’ Cato was no less reluctant to 
relinquish the contests of the forum, in the danger 
and excitement of which he delighted, for the grave 
responsibility of arming in a civil contest. He would 
have resisted every entreaty or menace of Pompeius, 
but the voice of the census spoke to him with an 
authority which he could not withstand, and his 
assuming an active^hare in the war measures of the 
senate gav^ the stamp of justice to its cause in the 
eyes atf least'of an admiring posterity.’ 

The personages who were selected for these im¬ 
portant charges were for the mt>st fiart dis- 
tinguished as the boldest and haughtiest 
champions of aristocratic ascendency. Mar- 
cius Philippus, a near connexion of Caesar, and M. 
Marcellus, who had given offence by his prudent 


' Cic. ai Div. xvL ll, 12., ad AU, viL 14. 

‘Plut. Cat. Min. SS.; Lucao, i. 126.; 

“ 'Virtrix causa Deis placoit, sed victa Catoni.” 
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atlvice not to rush into war, at least until preparation 
was fully made, were passed over in the distribution 
of provinces, though both were entitled to them 
from their consular dignity.* The appeal to the 
people for the Lex Curiata, by which ^one the pro- 
consul .received legitimate authority for the levy of 
troops, was omitted in gall these appointments as. a 
• superfluous condesetjnsion to the privileges of the 
commonalty. The trejisury was freely opened to the 
requisitions of the generalissimo of the republic, and 
not in Kome only, but throughout Italy contribu¬ 
tions were extorted, and even the temples plundered, 
to expedite the collection of the. materials of war 
which had been so long neglected.* 

These measures were the vigorous, or rather the 
feverish work of a single day. It was not 
hi* by Curio and the fugitive tribunes, who had 
left the city the preceding night, that the 
news of the nobles’ defiance was brought 
to CiEsar’s camp. The couriers who set out from 
Rome one evening later with the account of the next 
day’s debate seem to havti outstripped the progress 
of the private party; and it was upon the receipt 
of the intelligence which they brought to Ravenna, 
if we are to believe CiBsar’s apologetic statement, 
that he first determined to dra>v the sword.’ He 
did not fall in with Curio, as we shall see, till some 
<lays later, and one stage nearer to Rome. I)oubt- 

' Cas. B. C. i. 6.: “.Wiilippus ct Marccllus private cunsilio prte- 
tereuntur.*' 

^ C{cs« i. c.: ** T(fta Italia dilcctns babentur, arma ituperantur, 
p^cunidft a muTiicipiis cxtgnntar^ i f&uis toUuntur, omnia divina 
huroanaquo jura permiscontur/* Comp» Dion, xli. 6.; Appian, 
a a ii. 34. 

• Ctes. B. C. i. 7.: Qtiibvs rebus colitis,” that is, the resolu* 
tions of the icnate for the division of provinces, by *which ho 
was himself superseded, Cassar harangued his soldiers : it w«iS not 
till some days later that ho met tho tribunes at Ariminum (c. 8.)« 
But 1 am inclined to think that the notices of date Jierc are 
purposely confused. 
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less be liad calculated every step beforehand: his 
arrangements were made, his preparations complete, 
nor did he at the last moment waver. It was appa*- 
rentlj on the eleventh of January, as soon as the 
news reached him, that he assembled and harangued 
the thirteenth Region, which was all the force he had 
>Yith him at Kavenno.’ TU^ statement of his claims 
and wrongs was received by the soldiers with expres¬ 
sions of the warmest indignation; though he did not 
even yet indicate publicly the course he had deter¬ 
mined to adopt, he felt the pulse of bis followers, and 
satisfied himself once more of their devotion to him. 
'L’Ikj officers were attached to him from love, hope 
and gratitude, and the great mass of the common 
soldiers, of provincial or foreign birth, had no cym- 
pathy with the country whose name only they bore. 
Ho had already doubled their pay* while yet in com¬ 
parative poverty; what might they not expect from 
his munificence when the riches of the world should 
lie at his disposal ? 

1'he city of Ravenna, at which Caesar had fixed the 
r|uarters of his scanty hand, though lying 
out of the direct line of the ^milian way, 

' Cs8. C. i. 7. Appiatt {B, C. ii. 32,) 6a)*6 tlmt Cario reached 
liome iii three days from RarenniL We must suppose that couriers 
left Home with the nc^s of the debate which took place In the 
senate on ibf followlni^ dajr, In the evening of the 7tb, and ar¬ 
rived iit Ravenna within a similar period* Qesar's address to 
the soldiers could hardly be later than the next day, that is, the 
lull: yet it docs not appear that he crossed the Kabicou before 
the night of the 15th—L6th, if wemar dtpendupon the accuracy 
of Pliuarch^s calculation of 60 days from th^ce to the taking of 
Brundisium. 

^ Suet Jul, 36.! ** Legionibns stipendinm in perpetuum dupU- 
cavit.** 11c does not stare the exact time, but mentione this 
among the various artifices by which Cossar attached different classes 
of the citi^^ns to his rising fortunes. The legionary’s pay in the 
time of Polybius was two obols, equiTalent in round numbers to 
five uses (Polyb. vi. 39.). Tacitus (Ann, i. 17.) mentions ten ases 
as the ordinary stipendium in his day. See tho note on Suet. 4 c. 
ed. BaumgArtcD^Crusios, from lipriui and Groooviua 

TOL. II. K 
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the principal communication between Italy and 
Cisalpine Gaul, was the chief military station of that 
province. It was connected with this main trunk 
by a secondary route, which branched off from Ari- 
minum, and skirted the coast of the Adriatic, pass¬ 
ing through Bavenna to Aquileia. Al)out ten miles 
from Ariminum, and t^yice that distance from Ra¬ 
venna, the frontier of Italy and Gaul was traced by 
the stream of the Rubicon.' This little river, red 
with the drainage of the peat mosses from which it 
descends,^ is formed by the union of three mountain 
torrents, and is nearly dry in the summer, like most 
of the watercourses on the eastern side of the Apen¬ 
nines. In the month of November the winter flood 
might present a barrier more worthy of the important 
position which it once occupied®; but the northern 
frontier of Italy had long bfeen secure from invasion, 
and the channel was spanned by a bridge of no great 
dimensions.'* Caesar seems to have made bis last 
arrangements in secret, and concealed his design till 
the moment he had ilxed for its accomplishment. 
On the morning of the fifteenth he sent forward 
some cohorts to the river, while be remained himself 
at Ravenna, and assisted at a public spectacle through¬ 
out the day. He invited company to his table, and 
entertained them with his usual ease and affability. 
It was not till sunset that he made an e^ciise for a 
brief absence, and then, mounting a car yokdd with 
mules, hired from a mill in the vicinity, hastened 
with only a few attendante to overtake his soldiers 
at the appointed spot. In his anxiety to avoid the 
risk of being encountered his movements di- 

’ Suet Jtd. 31.; Pint. Ca$. SO, 

* Lucan, i. 314.: ** Puniceus Bnbicon." The name of the stream 
ie evidently derired from ita colour. 

* The isth of January, A.Tr. 705, corresponded with Nor. 37. B.a 
50; Fischer, S. Z. 

* Suetonius (te.) calls it pmticulut. 
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Tulged, he left the high road, and soon lost his way 
in tie bye-paths of the country. One after another 
the torches of his party became extingtiiehed, and 
he was left in total darkness. It was only by talcing 
a peasant for a guide and alighting from his vehicle 
that he at last reached his destination.' 


The ancients amused themselves with ]Acturing 
the guilty hesitation with which the first Th«PMt»«8f 
of a line of despots stood, as they im^ned, ““ 
on the brink of the fatal river, and paused for an in¬ 
stant before he committed the irrevocable act, preg¬ 
nant with the destinies of a long futurity. Caesar, 
indeed, in his Commentaries, makes.no allusion to 
the passage of the liubicon, and, at the moment of 
stepping on the bridge, his mind was probably ab¬ 
sorbed in the arrangements he hod made for the 
march of his legions, or for their reception by his 
friends in Ariminuro. We may feel an interest, how¬ 
ever, in remarking how the incident was coloured by 
the imaginations of its first narratoi's; and the old 
tradition recorded by Suetonius is too picturesque 
and tpo characteristic of the Italian cast of legend to 
be passed by wthout notice. Even now, Caesar had 
said, we may return; if we cross t/ie bridge, arms 
must decide the conteaL At that moment of suspense 
there appeared suddenly the figure of a youth, re¬ 
markable for comeliness and stature, playing on a 
flute, the pastoral emblem of jjeace and security. The 
shepherds about the spot mingled with the soldiers, 
and straggled towards him, captivated by his simple 
airs ; when, with a violent moveineqt, he snatched a 
trumpet from one of ,tl^e military band, rushed with 
it to the hank of the river, and blowing a furious 
blast of martial music, leaped into the water, and 
disappeared on the opposite side. Let us advance, 
exclaimed Cffisar, where the gods direct, and our 


' Saet. JuL I Plut Cat. S2. 

K 2 
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enemies invite us. Be the die cast The soldiers 
dashed across the bridge or the ford, and, gividg them 
not an instant for reflection, the bold invader led 
them straight to Ariminum, entering its undefended 
walls with the first break of dawn.‘ It was there that 
he met Curio and the fugitive tribunes. They had 
no occasion to disclose tj^eir grievances. While they 
had lingered on their way, inflaming perhaps the in¬ 
dignation of their adherents in the towns through 
which they passed, by the recital of the proceedings 
in Home, the champion of the commons had already 
heard the story of their wrongs, and had taken up 
arms ostensibly to avenge their violated sanctity. 

, The occupation of Ariminum was an explicit de- 
c«niMrD«tioa claration of war; but Caesar was not in a 
«r»he#ity. condition to push forward immediately. 
It \vras from thence, he tells us, that he despatched 
m-ders for the movement of his troops®; one legion, 
the twelfth, reached him within a fortnight, and an¬ 
other, the eighth, within a month from that time. 
These, together with the thirteenth legion, which he 
had with him, were the forceS with which he had de¬ 
termined to confront the armv of the consuls; for 
Ccesar also had made his calculations regarding the 
disposition of the Italians^ and the fidelity of the 
troops opposed to him> and reckoned upon deriving 
his most copious resources from the enemy's own 
camp. Tliree of his legions were led to Ihe tieigh- 
bourhood of Narbo, under the command of Fabius, 
in order to check the advance of the Pompeian lieu- 

^ Saet JuL 32.; comp. Appian, ii. 35.; Pint. Cr#. 32. Lucan 
t i. 1S6.) iDtroducefl on ibis occasioif the apparitioQ of the t^oddess 
Roms. In his times, it should be remembered, the idea of ^me as 
a living abstracUon l^gan to take the place of the conceptions of the 
popular mythology.* The famoue Prosopopoia of the Genius of the 
Cape, whom Camoens summons to address the Portuguese navigators, 
has far less connexion with the ideas of real life. 

^ C«i. B. C, i. 6. t Lacan, i. 396.: 

Desemere cavo iootoria fixa Lemano,’* &c. 
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tenants from Spain. The remainder of his forces 
were withdrawn perhaps gradually from their winter- 
qimrters and concentrated in the south of Craul, to 
support either the right or left wing of his position. 
But for some days the position of the invader, with a 
mere handful of soldiers about him, was extremely 
precarious. Had the three Ipgions of Pompeius been 
arrayed in his front, and led against him by officers in 
whom they confided, a prompt attack could hardly have 
failed to destroy him. But these-troops were divided 
and distant; perhaps their officers knew, what at least 
was carefully concealed from the public, tliat they 
could not be relied on; and the counsels of the nobles 
liad relapsed once more into feebleness and vacilla¬ 
tion. They had indulged in incredulity to the last, 
and the news that Caesar had .actually crossed the 
frontier came upon thenf like a clap of thunder. The 
conqueror of the northern world was inarching, .as they 
believed, upon them. He who had climbed the Alps 
and bridged the Khine and bestridden the occan‘, was 
daily, so the rumour ran, achieving his twenty miles 
on tl^e broad and solid footing of their own military 
way. Nor was it only the Cajsar of the Curia and 
the Forum who was rapidly approaching their walls. 
Bold and rec'kless as he had shown himself in the 
civic contests of the gown, he had learnt cruelty by 
habitual shedding of bhxid; he had become, they 
were tissured, in- his nine years’ intercourse with the 
barbarians, more ferocious than the Gauls themselves. 
Even his legions were not of pure Roman extraction, 
but filled with the fiercest warriors of the races he 
had subdued.* The ijaqae of the hidf-clad savages of 

^ Lucan, i, 369.: 

“ Hiec manns ut victum post terga relinqucret orbem 
Occaoi tumidas remo compescnit undos, 

Fregit ct Arctoo spumantcm vortice Bhenum.” 

* Locnn, ii. 535.: 

** Gflllica per gelidai rabies cffunditur Alpes.” 
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the north was still a sound of panic dread, to the 
populations of Italy. The Romans quailed before a 
second apparition of the bearded and brawny victors 
of the day of Allia, much as the citizens of London 
shuddered at the approach of the Highlanders, the 
shock of whose charge had overthrown horse and man 
at the rout of Gladsmuir. For such, they believed, 
were the followers of the patrician renegade, who 
were even now thundering down the Flaminian Way, 
btirsting through the detiles of the Apennines, and 
choking the valleys of the Tiber and Nar with clouds 
of barbarian cavalry.' 

At this moment Cajsar, as wc‘have seen, was wait- 
Theohifftof 'lig with only a few cohorts at Arimimim 

for the arrival of the succours, without 
which, bold as he was, even he would have 
deemed it madness to sidvance against the city. But 
the elements of his strength were magnified into 
colossal proportions by the excited imaginations of 
the men who, only a week before, had most affected 
to despise them. They counted his eleven legions, 
his indefinite resources of (iaulish cavalry, the fovour 
of the Transpadanes, the zeal of the city mob, the 
fanatic devotion to him of the depravpd and ruined 
of all classes. He had secured the favour of the pub- 
licani by hia successful vindication of their claims; 
the money-lenders were di.ssatisfied with ,the sump¬ 
tuary reforms which Pompeira had encouraged; aud, 
lastly, the agriculturists of Italy were indifferent to 
the empty names of ft-eedom and the republic, and 
would have lent’ their weight to the maintenance of 


tiM MQtM 

«vAcu&te 

Raiw. 


^ Lacao, i. 475.: 

** Quft Nar.Tiberino illabitnr antDi 
Barbaricas saevi discurrere Ca^aris alas. 

Ipsnm onnes aquilaa coUataque slgna ferenteoi 
Agmina noo ono densisque iaccdcrc castris. 

Nec (^ualem mamincre vident; oisjorqua ferusqua 
Menubus occanit) yictoqna immaoior hosta.^ 
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a kingly tyranny,if only they could avert the calami¬ 
ties of war. In the midst of this general panic, the 
consuls and the senate, with their friends and ad¬ 
herents, turned anxiously for counsel and encourage¬ 
ment to Pompeius. But the hero had withdrawn 
from the neighbourhood of the city immediately on 
the arrival of the fatal news.* He imparted his views 
and plans to no one. He had an interview with 
Cicero at P'ormise; but the orator, irresolute and de¬ 
sponding himself, could obtain no intimation from 
his leader of the tactics by which he meant to oppose 
the invader. The streets of liome were crowded with 
an agitated multitude of all ranks and classes. 
Consulars and patricians descended from the steps of 
their palaces and led the long procession of fugitives 
down the Appian Way to Capua and the south.' 
Such was the confusion of the moment that the rulers 
of the state left the city without removing the public 
treasure in the coffers of the temple of Saturn.* 
They were not less negligent of their own private 
possessions, all of which tiiey abandoned to the risk 
of piHage by the’ mob, even before the public enemy 
should arrive to seize them. Many inileed of the 
nobles still Retained tbeir blind confidence in Pom- 
peiua, and calculated on a speedy return, as the result 
of some deep-laid schemes which they supposed him 
to have panned in secret. But his flight operated in 
generll to increase the terror, and no sacrifice was 
thought too great to make for the safety of their bare 
lives. * • 


At the moment when great pcjitical principles 
meet in decisive conflict* it may be observed 
that the inclinatious of the mass of the 
honourable and well-intentioned, who con- 
stitute perhaps generally the numerical 
strength of a party, are swayed in favour 


* DtoD^xli. 7,8.; Lucan, i* 486.; comp. Cic* ad Alt, rii. 10^12* 
^ Cic ad Ail viL 16 *; Cves, B. C.u 14. 
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of the side which seems to embrace the men of 
highest renown for patriotism and probity. It is 
much easier to distinguish who are the most honest 
men, than to discover which are the soundest prin¬ 
ciples ; and it seems safer to choose the side which 
boasts of philosophers and patriots in its ranks tiian 
that which is branded ^ the refuge of spendthrifts 
and apostates. It was with an instinctive sense of 
this bias of the human mind that the uObles hod 
studied all along to represent the followers of their 
enemy’s fortunes as none other than the needy and 
rapacious, the scum of all orders of the community. 
They did not affect to insinuate that their vileness 
made them less dangerous, but they were such, they 
maintained, as no man who wished to keep up the 
appearance of public virtue could decently associate 
with. We may remember that Csesar, as he appeared 
to the eyes of the Roman nobility at this period of 
his career, was an adventurer of dissolute manners 
and the loosest principles. For many years all his ac¬ 
tions bad been blackened by the systematic calumnies 
with which he was assailed, even beybnd the common 
measui'e which fell to the lot of contemporary states¬ 
men. It required more than usual candour, par¬ 
ticularly in his avowed enemies, to divest the mind 
of a peculiar prejudice against him. Nevertheless, 
his conduct as a statesman and warrior in his foreiiin 
governments might have served to disabuse public 
opinion of its grossest, errors in this respect. As¬ 
suredly none could, fairly deny that he had formed 
to himself frien{|8 and admirers from among men of 
the best fmnilies, and the .highest principles. A 
Cicero, a Crassus, a Brutus, Lad been bis most devoted 
partisans. The connexions of his own family, the 
OaBsars, the Pisos, the Marcii, held a high place In 
the estimation of their countrymen. But, in spite 
of the plainness of this fact, the charge was constantly 
reiterated; the men whom the arch-traitor could 
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attach to himself could be none, it was insisted, but 
monsters of vice, cruelty and profligacy. The lie 
prevailed by repetition; and the waverers, unable to 
see clearly for themselves through the cloud of in¬ 
terested sophistry, were frightened, if not convinced, 
and learned to shrink with horror from a cause which 
was thus atrociously misrepre^nted. Cicero himself, 
of all men the most easily deceived by the colouring 
of political partisans, was deluded by this clamour. 
Much as he hated and feared the nobles, from who.se 
victory he expected nothing but violence and illegal 
usurpation, he had not the firmness fairly to review 
the cause and objects^ for which Cajsar was in arms. 
If the invader’s personal aim was self-aggrandizement, 
the same was at least equally true of his opponent. If 
Pompeius, on the other hand, had refrained hitherto 
from acts of violence, evelty one was ready to acknow¬ 
ledge that he was deterred by no principle; it was 
only because the necessities of the senate had com¬ 
pelled it to throw its powers unreservedly into his 
liands. The event of the impending contest would 
\mdoui)tedly place him, if successful, in the position 
he had long coveted, of a military tyrant. The power 
of the oligarchy, upon which he leaned, hemmed in 
on all sides Ijy the encroachment of popular influ¬ 
ences, could only be maintained by arms, and arras 
could not fail to raise their bearer to the despot’s 
throne.* Sut Caasar’s success would not be confined 
to himself personally; it would be the triumph of the 
classes from whose fresh blood ahdasimple habits the 
renovation of the commonwealth migljt not unreason¬ 
ably be expected. The yranspadanes, for instance, 
claimed the boon of citizenship; and setting aside 
blind prejudices, no pretender to a statesman’s fore¬ 
sight could deny the advantage of thus converting 
lukewarm allies into zealous members of the com¬ 
monwealth. The principle for which their patron 
contended was ripe for extension to other communi- 
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ties similarly circumstanced, and it was apparent 
that a vast but bloodless revolution might be effected 
under the auspices of a Marian dictatorship. The 
interest which the moneyed classes took in Casar’s suc¬ 
cess was another proof that the victory of the oligarchy 
could only lead to more hopeless embarrassments, 
while that of the populi^ faction might establish peace 
upon a solid foundation.' The native races of Italy, 
notwithstanding all the intrigues and violence of the 
long ascendant faction, still retained their old sym¬ 
pathy for tlie popular side; and they too had claims 
of justice which they had long despaired of urging 
upon the dominant oligarchy. * The soil on which the 
forces of Pompeius were standing was mined beneath 
their feet. So far from his being able to raise legions 
by stamping on the ground, the first call of the old 
general upon his veterans throughout the peninsula 
was answered, as we shall see, by the open defection 
of cities and colonies. Surely these were signs of 
the times upon which the true patriot ought to have 
meditated, before he enlisted ou the side {igainsi 
which wiis arrayed such a mass of interests and affec¬ 
tions. It is not the province of the historian to con¬ 
demn or absolve the great names of human annals. 
He leaves the philosophic moralist to denounce crimes 
or errors, upon a full survey of the character and 
position of tlie men and their times; but it is his 
business to distinguish, in analysing the ciuses of 
events, between the personal views of the actors in 
revolutions and the* general interests which their 
conduct subserved, and to claim for theii- deeds the 
sympa’thy of posterity in proportion as they tended 
to the .benefit of mankind. He may be allowed to 

' Cic. ad. AtL vii. 7. § 5., written xiih Kal. Jan. a. v, 704.; ** Aa 
publicanoa bonofi putas qui nunquam firnii, sed nunc CsmH sunt 
amicissimi ? an l'(SQeratorc9, an agricolus, quibus optatisBiinuin est 
otiuin i Nisi cos timere putaa ne sub regno sinu qui id nuiiquuni, 
dummodaotiosi sint, recusarunt.” 
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lament the pettiness of the statesmen of this epoch, 
and the narrow idea they formed of public interests 
in the contest between Csesar and his rival. Above 
all, ho must regret that a man to whom we owe so 
much atfection as Cicero should have been deceived 
by a selfish and hypocritical outcry; for Cicero suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading himself that the real patriots 
were all on the side of the oligarchy, and that it was 
his duty as a philosopher to follow, not the truth, but 
the true men, not right judgment, but honourable 
sentiment^' 


The consuls and senate, as we have seen, had aban¬ 
doned the city on thd first rumour of Otc* ^ ^ 

sar’s advance to Arimiuum. The political or the 
effects of this rash step seem to have been Bhenuoumg 
little considered by them; but, in fact, in 
the view of the great mass of the Komau people, the 
abandonment of the city was equivalent to an abdica¬ 
tion of all legitimate authority.* Once only, in the 
history of the nation, had a Roman imperator, in tlie 
centre of his camp, assumed to represent the majesty 
of the lepublic, and refused to obey the convention of 
a coerced and beleaguered senate. But the example 
of Camillus w£j^ justified by his success; and it was 
only in the expectation of a speedy and triumphant 
. return that the magistrates of Rome could hope to 
retain tbeir^autfaority at a distance from the Forum 
and the*Capitol. Caesar saw how fiital a blunder his 
opponents had committed. A great change had taken 
place in the temper of the people since the last civil 
wars. In the contest of Sulla and Marius the whole 


population was divided»inlo two hostile camps; now 


' Cic. atlDiv. xiv. 18.: “lUnd mcmoveC quod video omnes )|oiios 
abessc Roma.” Ad Alt. 7ii. 20.: “ Ad /ugnm hortatur amkitla Ciirni, 
causa boQorum, turpicado conjungendi cum tyranno ” (viii. 1.). 

’Comp. Cic. ad Att. vii. II.: “Non esc inquit (Pompeius) in 
parietibuB reipublica: at in aria et focia: fecit idem Thcmistoclus 
.... aC idem l?ericlc8noa fecit.... Nostri olim, urbe reliqua capta, 
orcem tacien rctioneraat.’' 
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the great mass was quiescent; its predilections were 
not strong enough to rouse it to vigorous action in 
behalf of either. Its instinct tought it that another 
civil war could only present it with a choice of mas¬ 
ters. Whichever of the rival chieftains first occupied 
Rome, he would secure the acquiescence and apparent 
approbation of the citizens, and obtain the most spe¬ 
cious sanction to his usurpation. 

The consuls retired along the Appian Way instead 
pompaiui of iidvancihg upon the Flaminian. Such 
3.‘r w oTdtr was their firat fabe step, and it is possible 
tocdntitiM. saved Cajsar from immediate destruc¬ 

tion. Yet he could not venture to move southward 
without reinforcements, while to halt at the first 
moment of invasion might seem a sign of weak¬ 
ness and an omen of discomfiture. The second move 
of his enemies relieved him from this difficulty. 
Pompeius had the weakness to keep up the farce of 
negotiations by sending L. Csesar, a young kinsman 
of the, proconsul, to solicit a final declaration of bis 
demands.’ To complicate the matter still more, and 
give further pretence for procrastination, tht% young 
ambassador was instructed to speak particularly of 
the good feeling of Pompeius towards his rival, and 
his personal wish to accommodate mattens in a liberal 
way; as if a feud so ancient, |ind lately grown so ^ 
deadly between the Marian camp and the Siillan,' 
could be resolved into an affair of private and‘personal 
jealousy. Pompeius indeed had his own reasons for 
wishing to gain time* to complete the preparations he 
contemplated in Italy and throughout the province; 
but he lost by delay far mqreithan he gained, for the 
acti^jl of his rival could profit more by an hour 
thdl bis own stately movements by a day. To these 
overtures, the insincerity of which was too obvious to 
deceive, Csesar replied with an energetic exposition 
of the claims he bad repeatedly advanced, the sum 

^ C<es. J?.C* i 8. 
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of which was his demand that equal measure should 
be dealt to Pompeius and himself, and the armies of 
each imperator disbanded simultaneously. Such was 
the ultimatum with which the envoy was dismissed; 
and this was the moment which Labienus seized for 
the defection which he had been meditating.* uefecium ot 
The desertion of so able an o^cer at this 
juncture seems to prove how precarious, in a military 
point of view, the position of his leader must have 
appeared. But Labienus could only see what w'as 
immediately before him; he could not appreciate the 
more remote resources on which Cassar calculated, or 
the signs of distraction and imbecility already half 
disclosed by his opponents. It was on the twenty- 
second of January that the fugitive was received by 
Pompeius in his quarters at Teanum.* Ca)sar con¬ 
temptuously sent his baggage after him®; but the 
nobles stomached this affront, and vied with each 
other in hailing the accession to their' side witli raptu¬ 
rous anticipations of triumph. Even Cicero, who 
had been plunged into the most abject despondency, 
and wag only thinking how best to reconcile his posi¬ 
tion as a leader of the senatorial party with the means 
of recovering the favour of the enemy, now broke 
into exulting vituperation of the new Hannibal, the 
plunderer of Italy.* He was well pleased to think 
that his commission’in Campania gave him the rea- 


‘ Cio. ad Alt, vii. 11.. ad IXv.xiT. )4.: ** LabicDus rem melloreni 
fccjt. Adjuvat ettam Piso quod ab uvbc discedit, et sceleria coa- 
demnat gcncrum suuin/' Diou. xlL 4 . * 

^Cic. odAttYli. 13.: ^Labienus Teanum xeoU, a.d. ix. Kat. 
Febr.*' Jan. 22. a.v. 705—Dec. 4. B.C. 50. Ail the dates of this 
year are forty •seven days in a&vafhce of the real time. See Fischer, 
It, Z. It must be remembered that December and January* before 
the Julian correction* had only 29 days each. Dmmann, BUlcrlkck, 
Arnold and others make this day tbo 24th. 

’ Plat Cm* 34. 

* Cic. ad Au. L c.: ^^TTtnim*de Imperatore populi Romani an do 
Hannibale loquimur ? O horoinem axncntcnx ct miBerum qui no am* 
bram quidem unquam tov aoXav vidcrii!’* 
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diest access to his beloved city; but Cato murmured 
loudly against his own destination to Sicily, at a time 
when all eyes were turned towards Home, and the 
first question to be debated in the senate would be 
the acceptance or rejection of Cmsar’s submission.’ 

But L. Caesar had hardly returned to head-quarters 
‘ before the news arrived of further aggres- 
nncnud sioHs OB the part of this audacious rebel. 
ArntjumVLd Cicssr’s advauce more than counterba- 

Auzlmuin* « 111* • 

laDced toe impression made by nis lieu- 
tenant’s defection. Three great roads converged 
upon Ariminum from the south. One led. from 
Etruria to -the confines of ‘the Gallic province, 
through the passes by which Brennus had penetrated 
to Clusium ; another, the famous Way of Flaminius, 
was th§ direct route from Rome; a third led from 
Brundisixim and the southern districts of the penin¬ 
sula, taking the line of the Adriatic coast from 
Ancona. Arretium, Iguvium, and Auximum were 
important fortresses for the defence of these roads 
respectively against an invader from the north. 
Their occupation would enable C»sar to advance 
upon either of the three positions which the enemy 
might adopt; for Pompeius might either concen¬ 
trate his forces to cover Home, or xfrithdraw to the 
right towards Brundisium to keep open his commu¬ 
nications with the eastern provinces, or to the left to 
maintain himself at Centumcellm, while he'recalled 
to his standard the legions in Spain. Ceesar’s forces 
were still limited«to a single legion. Antonius with 
five cohorts seized upon .^retiiun, which was unde¬ 
fended. At the same mopaent Thermxis, to whom 
the'senate had intrusted Iguvium and the country of 
UnA)ria which it covered, first abandoned his post, 

' Cic. ad AU. Tii 15.: ^ Cato eoim ip$e jam aerrire quam pog- 
narc mavult, Sed tamea ait ae In aenata adesae Tello qoum de 
aonditionibua agatur . •.« Ita quod maziiDC opos cat in Siciliam ire 
non curat; quod metuo ac obait^ io aenata eaae mlt^ 
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rendered untenable by tbe disaffection of the inha¬ 
bitants, and was straightway abandoned by his own 
soldiers; Auximum, meanwhile, rose against Varus, 
and compelled him to a hasty retreat, while it opened 
its gates to Caesar in person.' 

The senate, though alarmed and irritated at the 
progress of an enemy who gave his oppo- * 
nents not a moment to breathe, still in- atumpu >gkia 
dulged the hope that he would suffer 
himself to be persuaded to withdraw from 
tbe places he had occupied, and come to ‘ 

Eome, after disbanding his forces, there to discuss, 
as a private citizen, #he wrongs of which he com¬ 
plained. This was still the only condition upon 
which the consuls would condescend to treat, 
and it was with corresponding instructions that L. 
Cajsar was sent a second time to the quarters of the 
invader.* Meanwhile the levy of troops on the part 
of the senate proceeded slowly and with little success. 
The reluctauce of the Italians to enlist became alarm¬ 
ingly apparent. The magistrates of the towns 
showed the strongest disposition to hail the approach 
of Csesar's troops as a deliverance from the tyranny 
of the dominant class.® From the moment that the 
consuls left R«me there was no further prospect of 
enlisting in tbe capital for the service of the state.^ 
Lentulus would hate stooped to a measure which 
revolted,th<>pride of his associates. Ho proposed to 
draft into the legions of the republic tbe gladiatots, 
some thousands in number, whom Cssar kept in 
training at Capua.® But his followers remonstrated 
80 warmly against this proposal, whi&h was, indeed, 
highly impolitic as well illegal, that he was com- 


' Cses. j9.C.i. 11—13. * C»s. 5 I. 10. 

* Cses. B.C. i. IS. Hu muntioDi particolarl; th« com of CiDgulum, 
a town on which Labienus had conferred great benefactions. 

* Css. B.C. i. 14.: ** Dilectus intra orbem intermitiuntar.” 

* Cse. /. e. 
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pelled to relinquish it. It was a difficult matter, 
however, to dispose of a large body of swordsmen, 
skilful and well ai’med, and accustomed to regard 
Cssar as their patron; and the more so as he might 
have no scruple himself iu employing them in his 
own service- The numerous legionary force which 
would* be requisite for controlling them, while col¬ 
lected in one spot, covfld not possibly be spared for 
such a service. After much deliberation it was 
resolved to distribute them in small parties among 
the households of the principal nobles, and break 
their strength and spirit by dispersion. 

Attius Varus, Thermus, Leutulus Spinther, Faustus 
Sulla, and Libo, with their soldiers oraban- 
doned by them, were now in full retreat 
from Piccnum towards Apulia.* Pompeius 
appointed liarinum, on tlie frontier of the latter 
province, as the rallying point for one division of his 
forces, while another under Domitius, was posted iu 
advance at Corfinium, thereto collect the new levies 
from the centre of Italy.* lie left Tcanum in Cam¬ 
pania at the end of January for Lsirinum, and from 
theucc despatched pressing ordei's to the consuls to 
return to Home, and carry off the public treasxire 
which had been left behind.^ The ivant of money 
was felt not less severely'than that of men ; but the 
consuls did not choose to risk ‘falling into Csesar’s 
hands by a retrograde movement, aud refttsed,.to obey 
their general’s orders. Pompeius himself, shocked 
perhaps at the arrival.of Ids lieutenants from Picenum 
with the account* of their disasters in that quarter, 


‘ Li 2 caT)» ii. 4SI. foil. 

Gens Etrusca fa^n trepidi nudnta Lilionts, 

Jusquo 6ui paldo jam pcrdidit Umbria Thermo. 

gcritauspiciis civ ilia bcita paternis 
CoDsaris audito convenus nomine Sulla. 

Varus utodmoUB pubarnnt Aoximon als/^&c. 

B.C. i. 15. 

’Cic. adAtL vii. 21^ writing from Calcs, a.d. vi. Id. Feb.«Feb. 6. 
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fell back upon Liiceris; and it was now evident 
that his eyes were turned towards Brundisium, and 
that he contemplated the abandonment of Italy 
altogether rather than oppose the public enemy in 
the field.' The first suspicion of this intention called 
forth from his partisans a storm of indignant remon¬ 
strance. Cowardice or treachery, they conteived, 
alone could have dictated it, aJid the bravest of their 
leaders broke into open disobedience to the com¬ 


mands of a champion of whose perfidy they wei-e now 
convinced. 

The arrival of the twelfth l«^ion having given 
Csesar the means of feting against larger 
forces, he advanced upon Curfinium early mskcit'tena 
in February. He hardly condescended to 
notice the terms now brought by his kinsman for the 
second time, for every succeeding day had disclosetl 
to him the weakness of the enemy and the increasing 
strength of his own arms. He speedily overran Pice- 
num, taking the fortres^ of Cingulum and Asoulum, 
on his way, without opposition. But before Corfinium 
the Pompeian forces were assembled in formidable 
numbe'rs, and were’eommanded by an officer of tried 
conduct and finnness. Domitius, whoso zeal in the 
cause was inflamed by his recent appointment as 
Cajsar’s successor in the Further G-aul, was deter¬ 
mined to make a Stand for the defence of Italy.* 
He hal^d 4he person of his leader, he despised his 
policy, and his command to retreat he threw to the 
winds. At the-same time he se^it jjressing messages 
to the consular camp, urging Pompeius to advance 
to his assistance, and representing the smallness of 
the enemy’s forces, the humber and confidence of 
his own. At Corfinium and in the neighbourhood 


* Cic. oef Tii. 23.,writibg from Fonniac,iT.I(].Feb. = Feb. 10. 

*C(B9.£.C. L le.full.i IMod, x]i.lO,ll.{ Appiaa, i7.C. iL S6.; 
Lucan, ii. 478. foU. 

VOL. II. 
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he had assembled thirty cohorts: of these many 
indeed were raw levies, and his oldest veterans had 
seen perhaps no other service than the beleaguer- 
ment of the forum during Milo’s trial.^ But Pom- 
peius, dismayed at the repeated defection of his troops, 
had no confidence in his lieutenant’s assurances. 
He declared that he ^could not in prudence advance 
to his succour; that in the present temper of the 
army Italy was untenable, and that to hazard a 
general engagement with .Ciesar would be to rush 
upon certain ruin. 

Domitius was not to be discouraged even by his 
^ leader’s desertion; but the disposition he 
]nc<wnCor. made of his troops was unskilful. He 
ii iMtr» 7 cd weakened his force by trying to extend 

protection to Sulmo and the neighbouring 
towns, and lost one division after another, until he 
found himself blocked up in Corfinium by an enemy 
whose strength and audadty were increased by these 
bloo(Bess successes. A thir^ legion, the eighth, now 
reached Caesar’s quarters, attended by twenty-two 
cohorts of Gaulish auxiliaries, and a detachment of 
cavalry from Noricum. The siege was vigorously 
pressed ; for the delay of a few days was galling to 
him, while Pompeius, with diminished forces and fast 
ebbing courage, was evidently preparing to escape 
from his bands by flight acros^’ the sea. But Cor¬ 
finium could not be left behind; and, iifJeed, it was 
a pi'ize second only in richness and importance to 
Luceria or Bruqdisium. For besides the military 
stores amassed in it, and the vaunted strength of its 
numerous garrison, Domitius had received into his 
citadel many of the knights and most distinguished 

^ Lucan he *: 

classica* icrvat 

Oppositna quondam pollnto tiro Hiloni" 

Thaae reemiu were the Uriea Fompeiua bad made oatenaibl^ for 
his aerrice in Spain. 
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senators, who sought refuge from the invader under 
the protection of a favourite leader. Domitius him¬ 
self made every exertion to justify their confidence. 
He conducted the war as an afTair of personal in¬ 
terest, promising his soldiers large assignments of 
laud from his own private possessions, after the 
manner of a princip^ rathef than a subordinate 
lieutenant.* But his exhortations to the soldiery 
were at first coldly received, and soon slighted alto¬ 
gether. Disaffecdon was rife within the walls, of 
Corfinium, as before at Iguvium and Ascultim. The 
heart of the old Italian confederacy throbbed at the 
presence of Csesar and» the banners of Marius. The 
rumour spread that Pompeius dared not advanct^, 
and bad abandoned his followers to their fate. 
Secret intercourse was held with the besieger, and 
after a few days the conspiracy broke out into open 
mutiny, the troops proclaiming their determination 
to surrender the place, with all thit it contained, 
into the enemy’s hand^ The nobles, - alarmed for 
their lives, could obtain no other, indulgence than 
permia^on to make terms for themselves by special 
application to C®sar. Lentulus Spinther, who was 
one of the number, acted as their spokesmair; and 
he rightly conceived that to expatiate on the favours 
he had formerly experienced was the surest means of 
propitiating a generous conqueror. The time had 
now come ibr Caesar to dispel the fears of massacre 
and proscription w'hich had driven a large proportion 
of the senatorial party into arms against him.* His 
reply was full of mildness and coudescen-sion; he 
apologized for the necessity in which he was placed 
of asserting his rights by* an act of violence against 
the state, while he insinuated, emboldened by success, 
that his opponents were a factious minority, and him- 


* Can. S. C. i. 17.; Sion, xU. 11. 

* Ccs. B. C- i. S3. 
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self the real champion of freedom and the common¬ 
wealth.' 

Domitius expected to be himself marked out as 
the special obiect of the conqueror’s veil- 

CaMf mail l J i 

ufftuidiiiwTtr ^eaoce. 

to J)ornltiai i . • 

noa tlib Fom. bltTl a Si 

ptftik ^ cm. of ^surrender the Pompeian leader 

applied to his phySician for poison, and even, it was 
said, compelled him with his drawn sword to ad¬ 
minister a potion. But the draught had not pro¬ 
duced its anticipated effect, when he was informed 
that the victor was disposed not only to spare the 
lives of his prisoners, but to treat them with marked 
indulgence. He now, in the most abject manner, 
lamented his precipitation; hut the physician had 
deceived him with a narcotic, and he lived to enjoy, 
and afterwards abuse, his^aptor’s clemency.® Ctesar, 
if we may believe his own direct statement in con¬ 
tradiction to an obscure rumour related by Cicero, 
went so far in hi.s generosity as to restore to Domi¬ 
tius the large treasure in his military chest^; an act 
which is rendered credible by the proconsul’s natural 
wish to show the Roman people that they had no 
more to fear from his want of money than from his 
thirst for blood. He then pressed ‘his prisoners to 
acknowledge his claims and share in the brightening 
plrospects of his enterprise. Tins offer the men of 
note steadily declined, but the fresh Iteilia® recruits 
bailed the summons with enthusiasm, and speedily 


Cmsar was determined to render 
gnal instance of his clemency. On 


' Csesar was se^n days before Corfininm. 14—21.: “Scpteni 
dies ad Cortinium commoratar.’' Ctcs. S. Cfi, 83. 

_ i ' 

* This story is told by Suetonius, Seneca, Fliiiy and Plutarch. 
See Druiaann, iii. 22. 

* Cses. B. C. i. 2S.i ad AU. viii. 1%. Appian (B. C. ii. 39.) 
confimis Caesar's stAtcmchC. Some of Cesar's adherents seem not 
to have admired their leader's clemencj. See the letter of Cicero's 
^Titty correspondent CsdIIqs, ad Div. viii. 15. fiut CsdUus waa per* 
Bonaily hostile to Domitiua: comp, ad Diw, viii. 12. 
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ranged themselves under the banner which they 
regarded as their own. 

The effect of this clemency, hitherto unexampled 


in the civil wars of the Romans, became 
•immediately apparent. Cicero bears unwil- ttfoTO'iiiu 
ling testimony to the consummate adroit-,* 
ness of the enemy’s proceedings.* He^-nad killed 
nobody, he had taken nothing ^frpm anybody; if 
he proceeded thus he would bec^e the object of 
universal love ahd enthusiasm.' Such was the feeling' 
springing up among the population of Campania 
the people of the ^untry towns disconi-sed with . 
Cicero on the sta^of public affairs; and he saw but 
too plainly fyom their conversation that tlie heart of- 
Italy was ^rkngcd from the consuls and senate: 
peace was tM general wish even among those who 
had no Mamn predilectioas, and the tranquil posses¬ 
sion of property outweighed tl»e jmtiquated names 
"of law and liberty.* And then the philosopher sighed 
to think how much the errors and vices of his party 


had contributed to bring about ibis state of political 
iudiffe^nce. 

But, in truth, the conduct of Caesar was set off in 
brighter colours from its contrast with the ^ , 

opposite dispoiltiop manifested by his op- 
ponents. The senate had proclaimed him hi, 

a public enemy, and his adherents and 
followed i& arms were naturally included in the 
same sentence. Nor was this enough. At the mo¬ 
ment of leaving Rome, it determined, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the fefecious Domitius, to drive the neutral 
and the waverdts iutojthe Pompeian *camp by terror. 
It declared that every citizen who remained behind 
at Rome should be deemed a Csesarean, and thus 


‘ Cic. ad Ait yiiL Id. 

^ Ctc. /. c.: Multum mecum municipales homines loquuntur, 
multam rusticeni. Kibil pronus shod cursot,Di8i agros nisi villnlaB 
nisi nummnlos euoB.’* 
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provided itself with a pretext for the extreme mea¬ 
sures against the city which it seems to have already 
contemplated.' Not only were the young nobles 
loud in their denunciations of proscription and mas¬ 
sacre; the older and more dignified were already 
parcelling out among themselves in imagination the 
spoilsiof the comfoon^ealtb. Pompeius himself had 
the name of Sulla always in his mouth: Sulla could 
do this, why should not I do the samsP was his 
constant argument. To propMe thd great dictator 
for his model was to threaten a sanguinary revolu¬ 
tion and a thorough reorganization of the state. It 
was surmised with inexpressible alarm and disgust 
that Rome had been abandoned when it might have 
been defended, in order that it might be involved in 
Caesar’s guilt, and, when the day of vengeance should 
arrive, be subjected to all the horrors of a war of 
reprisal, to famine and fire, to piilj^e and massacre.* 
When Domitius refused, or was no longer able, to 
I'ompciBiit- his leader’s injunctions, and withdraw 
Irom CorfiiMum to the head-quarters at 
muTtcMnto liUceria, Pompeius saw the ruin hjs lieu- 
Epinu. tenant had drawn upon himself, and felt 
that his own position in Italy was no longer tenable. 
But the rashness of the rear-guard s&ved thd main 
body of the retreating column, for so rapid were 
Cffsar’s movements, that but lor this seven days’ 
delay, Pompeius would undoubtedly hav^bem over- 
tiiken. He now sheltered himself in Brundisium^, 
and charged the,consuls and other m^istrates to 
accompany him across the sea. When this command 
reached Cicero m Campania, th,e road hito Apulia was 
no longer open. Cscsar was eager to recover the 
time he had lost before Corfinium. But the har- 

^ Appitn, B. C, ii. 37.: rdit 

^ Ctc. ad Att ix. \0.i ** SqlU potQil: ego oon potero 

’ Cic, ad Div, if. U., ad AH. T)ii. lU ix. 7.10, XL See briow. 

* Css. B. C. i. 24, 2$. 
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bouT of Brandisium was crowded with transports and 
vessels of every description. The consuls and the 
greater part of their army, which now amounted to 
live legions, effected their embarkation, and were 
already far on their way across the Adriatic; but 
Pompeius, with a division of the army, still lingered 
in the town when Cscsar’s advanced guard ap]:^red 
before the walls. Intercepted in bis meditated flight 
by the celerity of these movements,: Cicero hesitated 
to take ship at Naples and encounter before the close 
of winter the dangers of the straits and the Ionian 
sea. Filled with dark forebodings as to the designs 
of his leader, whose abandonment flrst of Kume and 
then of Italy he regarded as part of a long matured 
sclieme for the destined subjugation of his country, 
he was not sorry, perhaps, that circumstances now 
placed a barrier between them. But he was still 
indisposed to anticipate Ca'^aris success, as well as 
indignant at his rebellion gainst prescriptive autho¬ 
rities. In his sullen retirement at Forinise the orator 
was plied by solicitations and flatteries on the part of 
CiTsar ^himself and his friends Balbus and Oppius. 
The strongest assurances were given him of the con- 
<|ueror’a good intentions and conservative principles ; 
but these repfesentations tailed to assuage his fears 
or lighten his melancholy, and.he continued to pour 
his griefs and dist&ctions into the car of his chief 
adviser^Atfleus. * 

Cffisar arrived before Brundisium oii the ninth of 


March.* The forces with which he formed , 
the siege amounted to six complete* legions, 
together with their auxiliary Gaulish co- 
horts. Of these legions,* three consisted of 


’ See paKtcnlarlj Cic. ad Alt ix. 11 —,13.,and tbe correspondonoe 
of Cicero with Cssar and bia portiMiu therein communicated. 

Cic. ad Alt. ix. S.: “£rat bic dieawi. Id. Mar. quo die suipi- 
enbamur ant prtdie Brundisium vcuisac Caiaicm.” So Cmssr, in 
Cic. ad Att. ix. IS a. 
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his veterans; the others were made up partly of new 
levies and partly of the Pompeians whom he bad 
drafted into his own ranks. But these did not 
include the battalions he had recently enrolled at 
Corfiniuin; for these zealous allies bad been de¬ 
spatched iu all haste to secure the possession of 
Sicily. It was impopible for Pompeius with the 
twenty Cohorts, which were all he retained, to hold 
the place against this overwhelming force. But Cajsar, 
on the other hand, was entirely destitute of ships j 
the sea was open, and the transports had received 
orders to return and bear away from Brundisium the 
remnant of the consular army.. The port of the city is 
approached by a narrow pa-ssjige leading from an outer 
into an inner basin', and the shore on either side of 
this passage was occupieil by the besiegers. But the 
outlet could only be obstructed by the erection of 
immense earthworks, and Pompeius trusted to the 
depth of the water to frustrate or delay the accom¬ 
plishment of so great an undertaking.* Full of this 
confidence, he refused to listen to the proposals of 
accommodation which Caesar continued to offer. He 
declared that he was only the lieutenant of the con- 
B\ils, and could not act without their conc\urence. 
Caesar sank vessels and drove piles ii the channel, 
while Pompeius exerted himself to impede these 
operations, and succeeded iu keeping it open for the 
transports, which in due time made thtfir appear¬ 
ance.® Upon their arrival, the troops were embarked 
without delay, a few soldiers being left on the walls 


’ The localities are carefully described by KcppcI CraTco, Ttiur 
in the kingdom of Naples, p. 149. ' * 

^ Ccesar in a letter to B^bus, communicated to Cicero {ad Att ix« 
14. speaks of his operations before BnindiBiumt Pompeius se 
oppido tenet. Nos ad portaa caatra babemus. Conamur opus 
num et multorum dierum propter Altitudinem mar is. Sed tumen 
nihil est quod potius fociamus. Ab utroque portus cornu moles 
jaeimus/' 

’ B, C. L 25. 28.; DioOt ztL 12. 
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to deceive the enemy with a show of refsistance to the 
last moment. The streets had been carefully barri¬ 
caded to obstruct his progress upon first entering the 
undefended city. But the inhabitants were eager to 
display their zeal in the cause of a triumphant and 
perhaps irritated conqueror, and guided his troops 
with alacrity to the haven. Th* last of the Pom{>eians 
were already safe on board ; the flotilla glided rapidly 
down the harbour, and broke through every obstruc¬ 
tion at the oxitlet, with the loss of only two vessels, 
which struck against the head of the embankment. 
These were imxnediately grappled to the shore with 
irons, boarded by the* enraged Ccesareans, and their 
crews cut to pieces. This was the first blood shod in 
the civil war. 

Cfosar had made himself master of Italy in sixty 
days.' Never, perliaps, wfts so great a con- 
quest effected so rapidly, and in the face me- 
of antagonists apparently so formidable. 

Every step he julvanced was a surprise to his 
enemies; yet at each step they predicted more con¬ 
fidently his approaching discomfiture. But at the 
first bla.st of his trumpets every obstacle fell bofore 
him, and the lyarch of his legions could hardly keep 
up with the retreat of his boa.stful adversaries. The 
consuls abandoned before he was competent to 

approach ^; their lieutenants, deserted by their 

troops, plundered of their treasure, and denuded of 
* 

* Pampeius embarked March b.c. 49, and Cicsar 

entered Brundisium the daj following. Cic, ad AtL ix. 19. Blutarch 
saya (C*#. 35.): ip hyaifiMTX rfiy 

*lra\las K^pios, .Assigning* twenty-nine days to January, and 
twonty-oight to Fohruaryp the sbety .days would extend from Jan« 
16—March 18, inclushe. If this cdculation is to be taken strictly, 
the passage of the Rubicon would take place on the night of Jan. 
15^16.; but I am inclined to place it a few days earlier. The 
interval between the flight of the tribunes, Jan. 6, and the passage 
of the Rubicon, Jan. 15—16, seems too long, while more time 
is required for the events which were crowded into the following 
days. 
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the materials of war, found themselves alone and 
defenceless in their camps before the invader appeared 
in sight. The interest which Sulla had fostered in 
his colonies melted away like a dream; old hopes 
and hatreds revived in the breasts of the Italians; 
the magistrates of every city flung wide their gates, 
and h'aiied the Romsn traitor as their hero and 
deliverer.* The captain, second only to Pompeius in 
the camp and councils of the senate, was dragged a 
prisoner into Caesar’s presence; and Pompeius himself 
retreated from one position to another without a 
single attempt to rally, and finally crept out of the 
country like a hxmted fox. All this time the nobles 
Tn.iiBn.iinn of gTowing morc and more clamo- 

t!l* lon-iMt of rous to be led against the invader; in vain 
ronipeiui. iimttcr and scowl, and heiip re¬ 

proaches upon their choseh champion. He was not 
to be diverted from his plans, whatever tliey might 
be, but he would make no disclosure of them; to 
their remonstrances he coldly replied by ordering the 
munnurers to follow him under pain of proscription. 
G’o the last they hoped that he would still make a 
stand on the sacred soil of Italy; when he finally 
deceived their anticipations and wafted the last band 
of his military followers from the port of Bnmdisium, 
confusion and despair prompted^ many among them 
to throw themselves upon the conqueror’s^enerosity. 
The Appian Way was again crowded with ^.cnights 
aud senators ; but this time their faces were turned 
towards the city. ■ Dfagged so long against their will 
at the wheels, of Pompeius’ chariot, they vowed 
from henceforth to renounce the war, and sought the 
protection of the chief who alone permitted neutrality.^ 
Many of these belonged, no doubt, to the class of 


' Cic.'afj An. ix. 19,: “ MnDicipia vero et rosticl Romani ilium 
(sc. Pomp.) metnant, hunc odime diligunt." 

^ Ci't. ad Aft. ix. 8. (March 6.): “ Urhem quidem jam refertam 
ease optimaiiuin audio .... Ilinc vero vulgo vadunt.” 
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indolent and selfish voluptuaries, who had been be¬ 
guiled into a momentary relinquishment of their 
pleasures by the assurance that they should be soon 
reinstated in them more securely and triumphantly. 
But many also were better citizens, who forehod^ 
some undefined evil to the state from the apparent 
treachery of Pompeius, and A^ould no longA lend 
their support to his cause, though they might scruple 
to turn their arms against the sacred names of consuls 
and senate. They left it to the needy and reckless, 
the disappointed adventurers and patrician spend¬ 
thrifts, to cling still to Pompeius’ fortunes, and gloat 
over their visions of* an abolition of debts, a con¬ 
fiscation of properties, and a recoustniction of the 
government. Whatever stains there might be on the 
character of many of the most prominent of Caesar’s 
adherents, it was now fully evident that the leader of 
the oligarchy was surrounded by a crew not less 
dissolute and unprincipled. 

The departure of the more moderate and high- 
minded of his partisans was witnessed, we 
may Resume, by Pompeius with no great of^ihsKcw^ 
dissatisfaction. There can be little doubt 
as to the game he had all along been 
playing. It is impossible to suppose that a captain 
so consummate aud^a statesman so experienced should 
have let the cards drop from his hands, as he had done 
througilouf, except with a deliberate policy. Whether 
he admitted the consuls themselves into his confidence 
may remain uncertain; but it irf claar that he deceived 
to the last the main body of his^herents, even 
within the camp, by»a pretended defence of Italy, 
while it had long been his intention to surrender 
every post successively, and make bis exit from the 
peninsula as fast as, with a deceut show of resistance, 
be could.* 

‘ Cic. ad Att. ix 10.: ** Hoc torpe (de fuga cogitarc) Cnsus 
ikostcr biennio ante cogitavit.** 
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The eastern and western portions of the empire 
stood to each other in peculiai' contrast, 
and the vie%vs which influenced Porapeius 
at this crisis may be traced to the nature of 
the resources respectively offered by them. 
The Italian peninsula, stretching far into 
the midland sea, divided the Ilomau world into 
two hemispheres, rivals for the regard of the war¬ 
rior and statesman, not less distinct in their social 
and political character than in their geographical 
position. The contrast between them was more 
strongly marked at this period than at any subsequent 
era. For both the East and the West were still in¬ 
stinct with the life peculiar to each, and though botli 
equally within the reach and under the control of the 
s«\mo iron arm, were nevertheless as comph^tely alien 
from one another in their principles, interests and 
feelings, as if they bad been two rival empiros and 
not parts and provinces of the sjime. 

On the one hand, the great province of Spain 
was already more thoroughly Roinanized 
than any other part of the dominions of 
iii.n ft..yotii»r tlic rcpublic. Tliough some districts were 
prevince. fully subducd, and much law¬ 

lessness and disaffection still existed m others, yet 
the manners of the conquering people had been 
introduced from an early period, and definitively 
adopted throughout a large portion of th‘e rtiuntry. 
The language of the Italians was achieving rapid 
conquests in every quarter, and consolidating the 
municipal institutions which were lavished so freely 
upon the natives in no other, part of the empire. 
These results had been rendered permanent by the 
influence of Sertorius, who had taught the Iberians 
to regard the discipline and habits of their foreign 
masters as the true secret of their irresistible success. 
The subjugation of Spain had occtipied one hundred 
and fifty years of almost constant warfare. Step by 
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step had Rome made her way into the heart of a 
country, in which every mountain and desert had 
been defended with the same inveterate love of free¬ 
dom. Rut she had never been compelled to retreat 
from an inch of ground once occupied, and the roots 
of her power struck the deeper into the soil from the 
tempests which had so long repressed its growth. 
The condition of the native ^races' had been one of 
unmitigated barbarism; the southern and western 
coasts alone were slightly tinctured with the spirit of 
Greek and Phoenician culture. But, in the absence 
of civilization, the Iberians had no social institutions 
which could retain tj^eir vitality under the blight of 
a foreign conquest. Innumerable strongholds, dig- 
nific<l by the Roman writers with the name of citifts, 
had been razed to the ground; the elder Cato had 
destroyed, it is said, not less than three hundred.* 
Deprived of every fastness, except those which tlie 
nature of the country continued to offer in some 
isolated districts, the barbaiians, once thoroughly 
subdued, had no retreat in which to cherish the rem¬ 
nants of their nationality. The character of the 
people was, however, essentially w<avlike, and this 
temper the crafty conquerors did not suffer to fer¬ 
ment in inaction. The Iberian peninsula was the 
Switzerland of the ancient world. Its hardy clans 
had for ages supplied the infantry of Carthage; they 
had (kifeated the Romans ftemselves at the Trebia 
and Cann®, and had enlisted under the banners of 
Antioehus for a second invasion of Italy. Accord¬ 
ingly, the rude chieftains whonf the arts of peace 
could not soften, were more easily broken to the 
yoke of military ’discipline. It was in Spain 
that the Romans first adopted from their rivals the 
practice of enlisting hired bands of their foreign 


> Seo Flatarcli, Polybius and Strabo, referred to by Mannert, r. 
241 . ; Liv. xxviiU l^xxxiv. 17 . * 
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subjecte.* The colonization of the peninsula, especially 
in the south, by Eoman citizens, had been carried on 
systematically, and the admission of natives to the 
Roman franchise had been more liberal there than 
in most of the provinces. The way was already 
paved for the much larger enfranchisement which 
followed at a later period. Thus it was that at the 
opening of the civil wars the spirit of the Iberian 
provinces was more thoroughly Roman than any 
other; the political feelings and interests of the 
people, no less than their social habits, had become 
nearly identified with those of the dominant race. 
In no part of the empire beyond Italy itself were the 
ancient traditions and prejudices of patrician and 
plebeian held more sacred. Spain was rather a 
healthy offshoot from the parent state than a conquered 
dependency. Strong in her indomitable character 
and her military resources, she was calculated to form 
the firmest bulwark of the republic and of the party 
which at this period prevailed in its counsels. 

The process of civilization in Spain had been 

commenced by the Scipios and Catos of, 

Roman MDti- earlier generations, and carried on by a 
inenumoaui. ^ Pompcius. Thc colonists 

and the natives were attached to the senatorial party 
by all the ties which the policy of the conquerors 
could devise. Wc have seen hoV in Gaul, on the 
other hand, the two r^al factions had Ifeea alter¬ 
nately in thc ascendant, and that the result bad been 
to leave the old province, for the most part, Pom¬ 
peian in feeling, but to create a strong Csesarean 
interest throughout the later conquests. The 
genius and activity of seemed to have effected 

in nine years in Gaul beyond the Cevennes the moral 
and social transformation which it had taken a cen- 


' Liv. xxiy* 49. : ^ Mcrccoarium mSitem fieminem ftoto quam turn 
CeltibcroB Romani habuerunt.** Tiiia was in Uie second Puaic war» 
A.V. 539. 
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tury and a balf to mature in the Iberian peninsula. 
We have already remarked the ejrtent to which the 
conqueror had availed himself of the military spirit 
of the northern nations; how, by enlisting the chief¬ 
tains under his banner, he had so far gained their 
ad'ections as to be able to leave them most of the 
forms at least of their ancient freedom. He thus 
succeeded in inspiring both their warriors and their 
magistrates with lioman feelings, and the desire to 
emulate the spirit of southern civilization. The 
two great nations of the west were thus rendered 
the allies of the republic, rather than her subjects. 
Either of them furnished a field on which her 
quarrels might be fought out, in the midst of a 
native population hardly less Cmsarean or Pompeian 
in their symjliathies than the conquering race itself. 

But in the eastern balf of tlie Homan empire the 
ideas of tlie dominant people had received 
no such development, and no interest |roTiil«^. 
Wiis there felt in the quarrels of the city. iihn«ip"ie in- * 
The earlier and finer cultivation of the East wt" wi", wd 
still Regarded with contemptuous iudif- 
ference the struggles of the Eoman mind 
to obtain an ascendency over the subject races. 
The (rreek pclpulations were at this period almost 
exhausted by war, bad government and the decay 
of their commercdhl prosperity. They submitted 
to the/collqueror with an apathy from which no¬ 
thing could rouse them, mid, while they were 
forced to cast their institutions in Italian moulds, 
refused to imbibe any portion of^ their spirit. But 
beyond the Grecian provinces no attempt was made 
to infuse the political ideas of the republic into the 
dependent or tributary kingdoms on the frontier. 
The races of Asia acquiesced in their own imme¬ 
morial despotisms, to which they had been aban¬ 
doned by Sulla and Pompeius. To them the names 
of Liberty and Equality, invoked in turn by each 
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of the Roman factions, were xinintelligible. They 
}ind no conception of the nature of the contests, 
the rumour of which reached them across so many 
seas and continents. The sympathies of the Ori¬ 
entals centred always in men, and never in govern¬ 
ments. A Cyrus, an Alexander, an Arsaces, com¬ 
manded all their deyotion; for them the founda¬ 
tions of law lay in the bosom of the autocrat. If 
summoned to take up arms in behalf of either party, 
it was upon the. leader alone that they would fix 
their eyes, to his triumph the sphere of their in¬ 
terests would he limited. The accession of their 


wealth and numbers would strengthen the hands 
of the chief even against his own followers; to the 
common cause a victory obtained by their aid might 
be not less dangerous than a defeat “Accordingly, 
the introduction of such allies into a civil war 
could only be regarded by the genuine and high- 
minded among her children, as an insult to the 
dignity of the republic.* The party chief who 
should divest himself of the support of the national 
sentiment, and rally around his standards th^ blind 
obsequiousness of Eg3q)t and Syria, the rude de¬ 
votion of Colchis and Armenia*, would forfeit the 
repect of the true patriot as much if he had put 
himself at the head of a foreign invasion. 

That this, however, was the course Pompeius had 


pampciu. determined to adopt, from the iTioment 
SlX’^her',' 'that he saw the contest with his rival 
coun't«^“’ inevitable,, seems sufficiently proved by 

the who'le tenor'of his subsequent conduct. 
uieKuu. hated theoligarchy of which he was the 


' The tnae:IloiDaQ Bcndmont is expressed by Lucan (yi), 526.): 

* . . “ Ctvilia bella 

Non bene barbaricis unquam commissa cater vis.*' 

^ Cic« ad Att, ix, 10 : ** Gecarum ct Armcnioram ct Colcborum 
(oplas ad cum adduccre*^ ix. 11. : ^Nuntiant ^igjptum ct 
Arabiam et Miaoworatttay cogitarc.’' Dion»xli 10, 
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chief. At an earlier period, while placiu*' himself 
ostensibly at its head, be had laboured to depress 
and degrade it. Jealous of the rival whom in self- 
defence it had raisecl against him in Cicero, he liad 
used Casar, as he thought, as an instrument to crush 
this attempt to control him. But the instrument cut 
the workman’s hand. The next turn of the wheel of 
fortune showed him in close sdliance with this same 
party, to defend themselves against a common ad¬ 
versary. Pompeius, however, was well aware that 
these hollow friends would seize the moment of 
victory to effect his overthrow. If they worsted 
Cjesar, it would not bq to submit once more to him¬ 
self. He feared the hostile influence of the consuls 
and magistrates in a camp of Roman citizens, and 
felt that, in the event of a struggle with them, his 
title of Imperator wouhl not weigh against their 
superior claims to the sohUers’ allegiance, l^'or the 
armies of wliich he was now the nominal leader were 
raised within the bounds of Italy; they were not 
debauched like the legions of Sulla, of Marius, of 
C«3sar, or those which he had himself led from Asia, 
by lon^ absence from the city and habits of military 
licence. In order to strengthen his own exalted 
position, or ewn to maintain it after the defeat of 
the invader, he reejuired a military force of another 
description. It was necessary that his anticipated 
victory*sh«uld be gained, not on the soil of Italy, 
nor by\he hands of Lentulus and Domitius, and that 
bis return to Rome should be.a triumph over the 
senate no less than over Czesar. ’ 

Thus only can we account for Pftmpeius having 
made no arrangementf for maintaininghim- with thu Tiew 
self at Rome, or at least in Italy, while thcrQ 
was yet time to have brought to his succour 
the legions in Spain; for his abandoning Domitius 
with his strong detachment in the face of so inferior 
an enemy; and above oil, for his carrying the war to 

VOL. II. u 
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tlie East instead of to the West, when compelled to 
escape from the shores of the Peninsula.' It was 
in Spain that the great strength of his party lay 
after it was expelled from the hearths of the re¬ 
public ; there was no region where the sacred names 
of Rome and the senate could meet with so favour¬ 
able ta response in the breiwts of the provincials. 
Twelve legions of Koman soldiers, backed by the 
resources of so warlike and opulent a country, might 
be matclieil with advantage tvgainst any force Cmsar 
could bring against them ; and it was more probable 
that they would have crossed tlie Pyrenees to engage 
their antagonists in southern C»aul,than have awaited 
an assault within their own limits. In the mean¬ 
time Scipio would have brought up the resources of 
the east aud all that could be spared from the armies 
of the Syrian frontier, and, the two ponderous masses 
might have met in Italy, and crusiied Cajsar between 
them. 

Rut Pompeius had no intention of sharing bis 
uo«»itiiiim. victory on equal terms with the great men 
'if bis party, or reinstating in their ivory 
chairs the old chiefs of the aris'tocracy. 
•cuuft Bonus. Tiiere was now no disguise as to his de¬ 
signs, no doubt as to the attempt h(? would make to 
obliterate every vestige of ancient liberty. Some, 
indeed, of the nobles might stiK expect to impose <a 
check upon him by their presence in hfe camp, but 
many even of the most distinguished among them 
were already corrupted by the hope of plunder. War 
against Italy, war against Rome, was the open cry of 
the most daring and profligate. We will starve the 
city into submission, we leave not a tile on a 


' It was at first expected that Pompclna, if drireti from would 
have retired into Spaiit Cic. ad vii. 16.: ^ Tempodj^areamus, 
cum Poiimcio in Hispaniam earn us." This letter was wru^Peb. 3. 
Appiao ff.C, ii. 38.: naaaKtxmf kt^tP &s iafiuhffuv Sin? war* ty af 


Appiao 
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house throughout the country, was echoed by Pom- 
peiua himself.* Such was the ominous language 
wliicK resounded in the senatorial camp as soon as 
it was pitched in Epirus, and the opposite shores 
assumed the character of a foreign and a hostile 
strand. The consuls listened to it without a mur¬ 
mur, for it was their own cjiosen champion who 
avowed it. He left the city^ says Cicero, not beca.u8e 
he could not defend it, and Italy, not beoauee he was 
driven out of it; but this was his design from the 
beginning, to move everjf land and sea, to call to 
arms the kings of the barbarians, to lead savage 
nations into Italy, 'got as captives but as con¬ 
querors. He is determined to reign like Sulla, as 
a king over kis eabjects; and many there are who 
applaud this atrocious desigrt.^ 

♦ 

^ Cic. ad Ail. ix. 7.: consilium cat suflbcarc urbem et 

Italinm famo, dcinde rastaro agros, urore, pcctiniis locuplotum non 
aLstincre .«•« Promitto valebit, tedium ilium in Italia nullaxzi 
relicturam.” Cgmp. ad AU xi. 6., Ofi Div, iv. 14. 

^Cic, ad Alt. viii. 11.; comp. tUL 16., ix. 9.: ** Mirandum in 
modum Cntaus noster Sullani regni simtlitudineni concupivit. E(9(6s 
<roi Nihil illc nnquam minus obscure tulit.'* ix. 10.: Sulla* 

turit cju9 animus et proscripturit diu*** 
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CHAPTER XV* 

Csflar^pAlra to Rome convenes the Scnatc.^His tnodoriition 
and clemency.—Ho plunders the Temple of Satum.^Hc proceeds 
to attack the Pompeian armies in Spain.—Domitius cnconnigcs 
the Mtibsilians to shut their gates against him.—He leaves a force 
to besiege their city» and crosses the Pyrenees.—The Pompeian 
Lieutenants occupy llcrda.—Military operations before that place* 
—Overflow of the Sicoris and pcTil of Cscsar.—Brutus gains a 
naval advantage over the Massilians.—The Poinpeiuns compelled to 
evacuate llcrcla.—Further military* operations^ ending in the 
capitniation of the l^ompcian armiea a.u« 705, b.g. 49. 

C^SAR now occupied without an antagonist in sight 

the centre of bia enemies’ position. Tiieir 
TiVwniui.' of operations was fairly cut iti two, and 

orYiillygitci the aHSjiilant might determine at liis leisure 

against which of the wings of their army he 
tiDtHc- should first concentrate! his forces. More¬ 
over, he fouud himself in possession of the hostile 
camp, well stored with the moral ami material 
resources of war, and thronged with deserters from 
their flying ranks. Kome threw her gates wide 
open to receive him, and he fully appreciated the 
immense advantage in a civil War of being able to 
issue his manciates from the centre of law and order. 
Ho was, tiowever, entirely unprovided with the 
requisite armaments, for transporting his army across 
the Adriatic; nor, in any case, would he have 
ventured to encounter the gigantic resources of the 
East at the head of only three legions. Another 
grave consideration at the same time pressed upon 
him, the protection of Home and Italy from the 
scarcity which threatened them, so long as Sardinia, 
Sicily and Africa were held by Pompeian lieu¬ 
tenants. 
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Accordingly, while lie quartered a portion of his 
forces on the Apulian coast to prevent the 
enemy’s return* or the exit of his Italian 
partisans, he sent detachments in all haste 8»'rdiniraod . 
to effect the conquest of these important 
positions. The appearance of a legion off the coast 
of Sardinia encouraged the n.itives to rise in»arms 
and expel the garrison placed there by the senate.* 
Curio, who now occupied the place of Cabieuus in 
I)is leader’s confidence, and wliose zeal and ability 
might compensate for the want of experience, 
received orders to wrest Sicily from the Pompeians, 
and from thence crossover tlie sea, and contest witli 
them the possession of Africa.® Tiie island wjis held 
for the senate by M.. Cato, who luul reluctantly 
obeyed its comm.aud to defend so obscure a depen¬ 
dency, for his services, he deemed, could be better 
employtxl in Italy, or wherever the consuls might 
pitch their camp. Accordingly, he seems to have 
made little iircparatiou for the ungrateful task of 
.arming the Sicilians to liarass his beloved city. The 
sudden^approach of tlie Ciesarean forces, consisting of 
four legions'*, in a flotilla of unai-med transports, 
found him unable to cope with tlie invasion, and the 
news of tlie alfandonraeut of Italy by Pompeius so 
shocked and dismayed him, that he determined to 
shed no blood in a oesultory and provincial skirmi.sh. 
Ho way siftisfied with demanding of the intruder 
whether it was by the decree of the senate, or under 
the orders of tl^ie people, that ,he presumed to 
encroach upon the province of an independent 


' Cic. ltd Alt. ix. 15.: ‘*Ill<»(C&esar) ut ad me scripsit Icjjiuiieii sin- 
gulns posuit BrandiBii, Siponti, Tareoti. Claadere niihi videtur 
inaritimos cxitus: et tamen ip8e Gneciam spcctarc polius qiiam Hi* 
fipanias.” 

* Caw.. B.C. i. 30. 

’ Appian {B.C. ii. 40.) sappose* Aiiniua PoUio to Iiave been firat 
in command; but that Curio was tbo superior appears from the 
sequel. * Cass. L e. 
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govL'rnor. The Master of Italy luxe sent me, re¬ 
turned the Casarean lieutenant*, and Cato bowed 
to the insulting summons, relinquishing the island 
without a blow, and seeking the head-quarters of the 
consuls beyond the sea.® 

Meanwhile Ciesnr, on his p-art, repaired atraight- 
* way to EonVe, ingratiating himself at every 
j^i«rioD» step with men of all parties, who listened 

with admiration and favour to the plausible 
explanation he could give of his conduct, as well 
as to his gracious promises to restore security and 
order. In courteous terms he invited the timid and 
the wavering to meet him in the Capitol, and to aid 
him with their counsel on the affairs of the common¬ 
wealth. With Cicei**) he hiwl a personal interview 
at Fonniu), anil an animated conversation ensued 
between them. The orator hud already been re¬ 
assured, by thf! correspondence lie kept up with 
friends of the proconsul, as to any fears be might 
entertain for his own person. JIo did not shrink 
from meeting the victorious invader, and his de¬ 
meanour was not wanting in a show of firmness and 
dignity. Ceesar urged with all the fascination of 
his polished address that the refus}^ of so popu¬ 
lar a statesman to return to Romo would be a 
nnii Keki an causc of hesitation to ^thers. Anxious as 
o"thehe was to place his interests, under the 
shadow of legitimate authority, he^invited 
the senate to resume its functions in its proper seat, 
and tender its advice to its faithful soldier.® But 

^ Appian, /. c. ' 

* Cicero (ad Alt x. 12-16.) speaH a good deal of bitterness 
of tl )0 apparent pusillanimity of Cato's behaviour: *^potuil8e certe 
tenore illam provinciam scio.'* Bat his jadgments on these points 
were formed with the ntmost levity. Cato left Sicily (Gic. ad Att x. 
16.) April 23, A.V. 705, which corresponds with March 2, Ba 49. ; 
comp. Appiaii, B.C, \u 41.$ Dion^xlL IS.; Flut. Cato, 53.; Oros. 
ll 15.; Flor. iv. 2. 22. 

* Lucan, i. 202.: 

**Co8ar ubiquo taus, liceat modo, Dane quoque, miles." 
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Cicero resolutely closed his ears. against these 
flattering solicitations. He pleaded his personal ob¬ 
ligation to Pompeius, and his intimate connexion 
with the fugitive party, whose threats of proscription 
were still sounding in his ears. He ventured to 
declare that, if he opened his mouth in the senate 
house, it must be to denounce tjie attack which Vicsar 
was meditating on the Pompeian legions in Spain, 
and the expected transport of his army into Greece, 
in defiance of those whom he was still bound to con¬ 
sider the constituted atithoritios of the state. Caesar 
replied abruptly that he would not suffer any such 
public animadversioimaipon his conduct; an<l he was 
obliged, fvt last, to break up the conference with the 
cold expression of a hope that his friend would re¬ 
flect further upon the matter. To this Cicero 
returned a civil answer; and so, he says, much to his 
relief, the interview ended.* 

Caesar had reached Rome by the first of April, and 
liis first care upon arriving there was to con- 
ct)nvene a council which should represent to 
the citjzons the imr^e of their venerated 
senate. Members of that body had already 
returned in sufficient numbers to give the appearance 
of a legitimatt?assembly ; theabsenqe of the consuls, 
by whom its meetings should pr<;^rly have been con¬ 
voked, was supplied by the‘tribunes, Antonins and 
Ciissius^wlfo revived, for the occasion, the obsolete 
prerogatives of their office.® The demeanour of the 
conqueror was studiously mildhe reiterated, in set 
phrases, the complaints lie had so repeatedly ad- 

Comp, also Ti!., 264: • • 

^Non mihi res agitnr, sed vo$ ul libera sUis 
Turba precor. gentes ut jos habcatis id omnes.** 

^ Cic. <id A(L ix. 18. (ir. Sal. Apr. i.e. March 29i): “ Damoari ae 
nostro judicio, tardiores fore rcliquos ei nos non vencrimuSp dicere • • • 
Turn ille, Ego vero tsta dici nolo ... Summa fuit» at ille quasi oxitum 
quorensp ut dcliberarciiL Non fait uegandiuD. Ita discesaimus.** 

^ Drumaunp iii* 443. 
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dressed to the consuls themselves. He proposed the 
opening of a new negotiation ; but he may be sus¬ 
pected of throwing obstacles himself in the way of 
its being carried into effect. It may be true, as he 
alleges, that it was difficult to find persons willing to 
hear the flag of tmce into the camp of Pompeius, 
who Imd vowed to tre^t even the neutral as enemies.* 
But it was observed tliat, wlien the affair dropped, 
and Piso, Gcwir’s father-in-law, mooted it a second 
time, ho received a rebuke for his officious inter¬ 
ference.® 

Tiio restoration of the families of SiiHa’s victims 
iiiiriifflruiiy theiT civil rights was a measure of jus- 
th'dimVi!?. floe against which no exception could fairly 
»fhut.,wi«n. taken.® But the adherents of the party 
now in tlio ascendant began to press other claims 
which could not be so eanily satisfied. Ca.\w had 
taken the precaution of leaving his army behind him 
when he entered Rome. His soldiers had allowed 
themselves to anticipate enormous plunder from the 
conquest of Italy; aud he could not venture to 
bring them witljin reach of the spoil of the ijapital. 
But the urban populace itself demanded a reward 
for its long-tried devotion to bis cause, and its mur¬ 
murs at the prospect of disappointment already 
raised again the hopes of his enemies.* Ca3sar wa.s 
obliged to pay the price df his *■ popularity in solid 

y 

’ Cres. B.C. i. 53.: ^Fompoius enim discedens alj urbe in senatu 
dixerat eodem so habituruip loco qni Rom£o remanaissent ct qui in 
castris Ciesnris fuissent.'^' 

^ Diorj xl], 16. 

* Dion (xli. 16.) states that this restoration took place at this time; 
but Platarch 37.) places after the Spanish ivor. I think 

with Dromaon that the later date is the correct one, in which case it 
was one of a series of connected roeasurea But such an enactment 
was probably Ulked of at this time, and the legal disqualifications 
virtaally ect aside. 

^ Cic. ad Att X. 8.: ** Nollo mode posse video stare ilium diutius 
.... quippe qui florentisaimos ac novas, vi., vii. diebus ipsi illi egeoti 
ac perditffi muititudini in odium acerbissiinum venerit.” 
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coin ; and the largess he promised was a frank con¬ 
fession that his power was founded on the will of the 
multitude. C®sar had already pledged himself to 
give five tninae to each of his soldiers ‘; he now 
proffered three hundred sesterces to every citizen. 
The fulfilment of these eng^ements wouhl have 
greatly embarrassed him, for hi had renounce*d the 
resources of proscription and confiscation to which 
previous conquerors had so readily resorted. Ilut 
his enemies, in the haste mid trepidation with which 
they had abandoned the city, lind neglected the pre¬ 
caution of removing the treasure stored under the 
Capitol in the vaults of the temple of 
Saturn. This sacred hoard, as it was pom- 
pously denominated, had been chiefly tuinplu ot 
.amassed from the proceeds of a djity on the *“**^"’ 
enfranchisement of slaves; hut a portion of tlie 
spoils of war had also from time to time been de¬ 
posited there. Once only, in the most disastrous 
crisis of the Punic wars, had a quantity of gold, 
amounting to four thousand pounds in weight, been 
thence withdrawn by the solemn decree of the senate; 
hut, in later times, the coffers had been rifled, both 
by tlie older iy^d the younger ilarius, during the 
licence of civil commotion. Undoubtedly the consuls 
Marcellas and Lentulus would not have spared it, if 
ill the general panic of their flight from Rome they 
had haf/presence of mind to forecast the consequences 
of their pusillanimity. Pompeius had required them 
to retrace their steps from Campania, for the pur¬ 
pose of retrieving their blunder; but»it was then too 
late, and this abandoament of the public treasure 
was one of the faults against which Cicero hud most 
bitterly inveighed. Caesar easily obtained authority 
from his subservient senate to appropriate these re¬ 
sources. One voice was raised against the proceeding, 


' Appian, B.C- ii. 47; five mina: may = 2000 scatertii, ncarly=16/. 
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tliat of a tribune named Metellus, a bold as well as 
a bitter opponent of the Marian party, whose courage 
at least may deserve honourable record. His official 
veto on the decree of the senate was contemptuously 
disregai’ded; hut he placed himself before the door 
of the temple, and vehemently protested that the 
.spoili?^ shoiilil nob (ititer but over his body. He 
sought to enlist the popular feeling on his side by 
appealing to a cherished trxulition. This treasure, it 
was devoutly believe*!, included the actual ransom of 
the city, which Hretmus had carried from the gates, 
and the valour of Camillus had recovcrwl. A solemn 
curse had heou denounced, it w«as added, against the 
Hiuirilegious hand which should remove it for any pur- 
portci whatHuever, except to repel a (lallLo itiviision. 
The fear of ft Oallio invafilon,vi‘.tortei\ Oa-sar, is fur 
ever at an end : I have subthunl the Ganla.^ (la'sar's 
anger was terrible, and Metelhis quailed at last be¬ 
fore the menaces of one whose blows, it was well 
known, were swifter than liLs words. The keys bad 
been carried otf by the consuls, and the dour ,was 
broken open with pickaxes. This violent n?easure 
was undoubtedly one of extreme necessity, otherwise 
Cajsar would not Lave risked by it the character for 
moderation he so studiously affected. ‘The pretended 
champion of tribunitian inviolability was constrained 
to plead the exigency of civil war, in excuse for the 
violation of a tribune’s dignity.* ‘ *, 

The nobles, indeed, had relied upon these con- 


' Pint. C(Fs. 35.; v\pp. ii 41.; Dion, xlL 27. 

* Cic. (ad Att. X. 8.) says, pertii\ent]^ enough: “ Qai doarum te- 
rum simulntioncm' tum ci(o omiBerit, Tnaiisuetadinis in Metello, 
divitbrum in tcrario." Cffisar seems to have carried off his violence 
with a sarcastic taunt. Flut. Ccu, 35 .: ydp oi 8 «<tcu 

Tr6X(tiot. Lucan (iiL 138.) conveys the idea even more pointedly: 

“ Non usqne adeo penniscuit imis 
Longns summa dies, ut non, si vocc Mctclli 
Serventur leges, malint a Ctesarc tolli." 
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quered Gauls to make a diversion in their favour. 
When Cicero expresses the general ex- 
pectation that the invader would be checked fuJo'ur'o'f jie 
in liis career in Italy by the revolt in Ids rwyl*‘““ 
rear of the provinces he had only half pacified, he 
relies neither upon his devotion to the state, nor his 
care for his own glory, to sta;^ his onward pi^ogress. 
Rut a revolt in Gaul would have cut oft' the sources 
of Cajsar's military strength, and it was reiwonable 
to calculate that he would rather fall hack upon the 
basis of his operations, than throw himself bcmlloug 
into the centre of his enemies without a reserve be¬ 
hind. Rut the procbnsul had so effcctiuilly con¬ 
ciliated the vanquished barbarians, that his absence 
beyond tlie Alps Wiis attende<i by no hostile move¬ 
ment among tliem in any quarter. It Wiis not from 
the Gauls that his planj^ experienced any interrup¬ 
tion; btit the jcjilous government of the Grecian 
Maasilia seized the opportunity to'display its sym- 
pathy with tlje Roinpeian party, witli wliiclr a series 
of seuatorial proconsuls had mmntained it in close 
connexion. 


The victor’s genuine or affected generosity had 
conceded to ^hc captured Domitius both 
life and freedom. But he, burning with 
personal as well as political hatred against 
his conqueror, Wfis neither soothed by favours nor 
dismayed liy discomfiture. Indignant, however, at 
the coolness with which his leader had abandoned him, 
he made no effort to join the'consular ranks. He 
disdained oven to communicate wit^i his friends in 


Epirus, and for atim<i ngither party knew what were 
his projects, or whither be had repaired.' But while 
the Cesarean troops were taking possession of the 
Italian peninsula from north to south, and establish¬ 
ing themselves in quarters at Brundisjum and Ta- 


' Cic« ad Ail riii* 14.^ ix» 1. 3. 
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roiitunij at Ariminum and Placentia, be contrived 
to elude observation in equipping a small naval ar- 
mauieiit at Cosa on the Etruscan coast.* From this 
point he opened communications with Massilia, and 
as soon as he heard that the little Greek republic 
was resolved to declare its adherence to the senate, 
he sailed witliout hesitation for that harbour of re¬ 
fuge.* He could not fail to perceive how important 
a diversion might be created for the interests of his 
party hy securing so strong and opportune a position 
in the enemy’s rear. But the I’rovince, to which, in 
a military point of view, Massilia was the Icey, had 
been the theatre of Ids own ftunily glories, aud he 
hoped, by force or favour, to acquire actual posses¬ 
sion of it, as the government to which he was right¬ 
fully entitled by the decree of the senate. The 
liberty which (Ja;sar had ace'orded him ho abused for 
objects of personal ambition, and broke his faith to 
an indulgent rival, not from devotion to his party or 
the state, but purely from motives of self-interest and 
cxipidity. 

We have seen that Caesar had not the means of 
r,following the flying enemy across the Adri- 
tuckihcrom- atic; hut a few days had siifticed to put 
toninu'ta the head of the senate and people of 

Jtome, to recruit his military chest hy tlie 
plunder of the treasxiry, and thus gather iutp his hands 
all the resources his enterprise reqiured, lie 'was not 
content to act on the defensive in Italy. The supine- 
uess mid apparent timidity of his adversaries embold¬ 
ened him to leaifc the city almost unprotected, while 
he hastened in person across the Alps and Pyrenees 
to crush the left wing of their forces iu Spain. He 
was confident of success. The character of the gene¬ 
rals opposed to him, of Afraniiis at least and Varro, 
was not such as to inspire him with any apprehension 

* CsCfc B.a i. 34. 


' Cic. a<i Alt. ix 6. 
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of defeat. He left, as he said, a general without a,ii 
army, to attack an array without a general.* M. An¬ 
tonins was appointed to watch over his patron’s inte¬ 
rests in Italy, while the government of Konie was 
confided to M. ^milius Lepidus, an hereditary op¬ 
ponent of the oligarchy.* Caesar joined three legions 
of recruits at Ariininum*, aryl led them wifh his 
accustomed celerity across the Alps. Under the walls 
of Massilia ho met his lieutenant Trebonius, with 
reinforcements from the cantonments in the north of 
Gaul. lu the course of this rapid march he first 
learned the rcsistiince he might expect from the 
Massilians, wliose harbour and naval resources, wea k 
as he was in that arm, wore of tho greatest impor^- 
iince to liim. Pompeius, .at the moment of his fiiglit 
into the south of Italy, had had the presence of mind 
to bestow a parting exho^;tation on the agents of the 
Greek republic in Home, remindingthem of the bene¬ 
fits he had conferred upon their state, and desiring 
them to return home, and confirm the dispositions of 
their countrymen iu his favour. Tho Massilians, in 
consequence, Ii.k! closed their gates, amassed supplies 
of evei^ kind, and purchased the services of the neigli- 
houring tribes. At the same time Csjesar receiveti in¬ 
formation of tkc enterprise upon whiejn Domitiiis was 
bound; he learne<l also that VibuIUus Rufus, anotiiev 
of the liberated captives of Corfinium, had been sent 
by Ponmeius into Spjiin, to convey instructions to his 
lieutenants there.* 

Immediately on his arrival th§ proconsul demanded 

t 

^ Suet. «/v/. 34.: '^ProfcssQS inter suos ire rc ftd excrcitum 6inc 
dneo, c( il^e reversarnm ad dneem sine cxerdtif.” 

^ Plut. Antoji, 6,; Appmti, ii. 41. This personage, who&c 
name %vill be conspicuous on our pages hereafter, whs son of the 
Lepidus whose insurrection was quelled by Catulus A.u. 677. 

* Oros. vi. 15.; comp. Ocs. B.C. K 30.: the three legions ho men* 
tions inust have been new levies, for tlic few veterans he had had with 
him in Italy were left tlierc in garrison, or transported into Siedy 
and the remaining GhHic legions had not crossed ihc Alps. 

* C(CB. S.C. ]« 34. 
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an interview with the council of fifteen in whom 
the government of the Massilian common- 
fore Maviilioi wealth was vested. They proceeded to 

whjchfthutoiW A •ji y • /•IjI* y » 

ufitkimt confer with him conndently m las camp, 
MivM Dimi- and m answer to iiis invitation to acknow- 
*“■ ledge the authority of Italy legitimately 
pronounced through x senate in Home, rather than 
submit to the tlictation of a private citizen, they 
replied that the republic, as tliey understood, was 
divided in the interests of a Cajsar and a Pompeius, 
to both of whom they owed gre^it public benefits; and, 
as they could not presume to decide between such 
Qonipetitors, they conceived it their duty to close 
their gates equally against either. Hut no sooner had 
they left the proconsul’s presence tlian Domitius ap¬ 
peared with his little scpiadron at the mouth of the 
harbour, and was at once admitted into the city with 
open arms.* A bold and expericncwl general was all 
that the Massilians needed ; arms, money, sldps, pro¬ 
visions, they possessed in abundance, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of the people was fully equal to their resources. 

Cffisar was intent upon his expedition into Spain, 
C(D.aric.«. where, if a blow was to be struck, it must 

aimed without delay. It was com- 
CwSJIqio inonly immourert that Pompeius intended 
Bpkin. embark bis legions in Greece, or even to 

march through Mauretania, to ^ reinforce his lieu¬ 
tenants in the west.® Time was more vali;able to 
Csesar than men. He preferred leaving three legions 
behind him to copduct the siege of Massilia, rather 
than delay his advance till the place should be reduced 


' CfM. B.C. i. 34. 36.; Cic. ad Alt. ut 6. 

^ Cns. B.C. I 39. Aoother report indeed, at which Cicero eagerly 
caught,- was that be was already directing his course through Hlyii- 
cum aud about to enter Italy by the route of the Cisalpine province, 
but this Cssar no doubt discredited. Cic. ad All, x. 6. (10 Kah 
Mai=22 April): “ Pompemm pro certo babemus per Illyricum pro* 
iicisci in Galliatn.’* Be writes again May 3: "Pompoiom cum 
magnis copiis iter in Germaniam per lUyricuin fecisse." 
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to submission. He gave charge for the equipment of 
a fleet to assist in the operations against the town, 
and appointed Trebonius and Decimue Jirutus to the 
command of tlie laud and naval force respectively. 
In the interval which these hurried arrangements re- 
(juired, orders were despatched to C. Fabius to move 
from Narbo with the three veteran legions, there 
under his command, and occupy the passes of the 
Pyrenees; at the same time the troops still qviartered 
in remoter parts of Gaul were directeil to follow as 
rapidly as possible. Auxiliary cohorts were levied 
throughout Aquitania, and the bravest of the native 
chieftains enlisted witji alacrity. Pressed for money 
to conduct these operations, Cuesar hud the address to 
borrow it from his own officers, and he congratulated 
himself on the success of an artifice which bound 
them to his cause by the .additional tie of pecuniary 
interest. 

Eight years had elap8C«l since the senate had as- 
•signed the province of Spain together with 
Africa to Pompeius. The course of his lieu ten an It, 
intriguefl nearer home bad not permitted »iu., ud Fe* 
him td repair thither in person, but he *"^*'**' 
had taken a lively interest in ite military organ¬ 
ization, foreseeing the importance of such a magazine 
of men and arms in the event of a civil war. The re¬ 
public had previously maintained in the Peninsula a 
force o^ four legions. The new proconsul withdrew 
two more from Africa to strengthen this armament, 
and these six brigades composed of veteran troops, 
formed together the finest army iiome could boast. 
To the4a a seventh legion was added by the enlist¬ 
ment ot provincial cWohists, and the entii-e force 
under the proconsul’s orders was augmented by the 
contingents of the allied states and large bodies of 
hired auxiliaries. The Peninsula was divided into 
three governments, each having a military establish¬ 
ment of its own. In the northern and eastern region 
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the consular Afranius commanded with three legions. 
Petreius was stationed with two others in Lusitania, 
a district which comprised the recent conquests of 
('gesar in his practorsbip. The southern province, 
from Castulo on the Bietis to the mouth of the Anas, 
the politest of the Roman possessions in the west, 
was appropriately assigned to M. Terentius Varro, one 
of the most consummate specimens of Italian 
culture.’ The literary genius of this illustrious man 
was the most universal of his day: his knowledge of 
the history and antiquities of his country remained 
long unrivalled; in the dignified profession of 
philosophy and the lighter pui;8uit8 of poetry he ob¬ 
tained an honourable distinction among his contem¬ 
poraries ; while his proficiency in the most practically 
useful of the arts was evinceil by bis treatise on rural 
economy, which has descended to modern times. 
For military coiniiiaml, indeed, he seems to have 
shown little aptitude; but he, in fact, alone of the 
three lieutenants wa.s not heartily athiched to his 
general, and, his principal care was to contrive to 
appear a partisan of whichever should become the 
winning side. Tlie character of Afranius is already 
known to us, as a zealous adherent of the senate, 
but a man of little vigour or prudence in political 
life. As an officer, however, he had served with 
distinction in the war against ‘Sertorius, and had 
gained laureW in Asia under the eye of'Popipeius. 
Petreius, perhaps, alone of the three was worthy of 
the conspicuous post-, he was called upon to fill. He 
was a sturdy veteran, whose unshaken loyalty and 
courage had bten long before approved in^the de¬ 
struction of (’atilina.^ *• ’ 

^ Cses. B.C. i. .18. There seems to bo soino corroptlon or iran«- 
poaitton in tho text, but there can bo no doubt that this is tiio writer's 
meaning. 

’Sallust apeuks of him os even at that time a veteran of thirty 
years' standing, and pays a high tribute to his experience in ids pro¬ 
fession. {B.C. 59., see above, Voi. L p. 129.) 
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As soon as their iiuperator’s orders arrived for pre¬ 
paring to encounter Caesar, the tiiree lieu¬ 
tenants concerted their measures together. to mii«t Coiftir 
To Afr<anius, as farthest in tvdvance, was 
assigned the task of preventing, if possible, the 
threatened irruption into the Peninsulsu Petreius 
undertook to summon in tbe first place his 
standard the hordes of savage warriors with which 
his half-reclaimed province swarmed, and then direct 
his march with all speed along the line of the Durius 
or the Tagus, and effect a junction with hia colleague 
beyond tlie Iberus. Meanwhile, the government of 
all the south and west was deputed to Varro, who 
retained with him two legions to keep the province in 
subjection, and constitute a reserve for future 
emergencies. The force thus rapidly concentrated 
in the north of Spain to -check Caesar’s advance con¬ 
sisted of five veteran legions and a body of eighty 
cohorts of auxiliaries, araountiug in-all, perhaps, to 
seventy thousand men.* 

The armies of the Scipios and Catos, in former 
times,,had been transported to Iberia by sea; but 
the conquest of the southern coasts of Gaul had 
gradually extended the military roads of 
the republic tVom tbe foot of the Alps to 
the summit of tbe Pyrenees, and from 
thence in various directions across the whole penin¬ 
sula. /Polnpeius had devoted himself, iu the war 
with Sertorius, to completing the communication 
between Gaul and the western d^pendqpcies of the 
republic. The route which he opened led from 
Narbo,'through Ruscino and llliberis, to Ficaria, 

' CaBd. D.C, i. These Auxilieries were partly heavy arnicd 
(BCtttats), partly light armed (cetratse). 'Phe former were drawn 
from the Hitlier, the latter from the Farther province. Tbe proper 
complement of the legionary cohort was 600, but the numbers of 
the auxiliary cohorts seem to have, varied considerably. In one 
place Cssar makes particular mention of cohorts of 600 men (AC 
iii. 4.V 

VOL. II. N 
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G-irona, and Barcino.' This is precisely the line of 
the modem road across the Col de Pertuis, on the 
most eastern spur of the Pyrenees. At the highest 
point of this road Pompeius had erected the trophy 
which long continued to bear bis name, and recorded 
upon a triumphal arch his achievements in tlie west. 
The gfeat Roman way from Gaul skirted the coast 
from Barcelona to Tarragona, and thence branched 
out in two directions: the one to Lerida and the 
north-west, the other to Tortosa, Valencia and the 
south. In modern times, the French armies have 
frequently penetrated into Spain by the route of 
Puyeerda and Urgucl, along the valley of the Segre 
but this more direct line was not adopted by the 
Romans. I'he Pompeian generals, therefore, could 
not have been uneertaiu as to the direction of the 
enemy’s fidvance, ami with ordinary foresight and 
activity they might doubtless have occupied every 
defensible position tJong his route.^ But the energy 
of (.’upsar i(nparted itself to his lieutenants, while the 
leaders opposed to tliem were no le.s3 tardy and unde¬ 
cided than their own chief. Fabins pressed forward 
from his quarters at Narbo, crossed the mountains 
without any serious resistance, closed the ports of 
EmporicD and Barcino against reinfoVeements from 
the camp, of Pompeius, and, taking the road to the 
right of Tarraco, reached the vSlIey of the Sicoris, 
and confronted the united forces of AfFon^is and 
Petreius before Ilerda.* 

4 

' The modern Rons^illoo, E1 dc?» Figucras, Gcrona, and Bar- 
cclonn. ^ 

" Gujschftrd, JUilit i. 28. 

* Li villa SiUinaeor, an otiiccr of Seftonba, had sncccssrollj defended 

thiB pru$J9 against the prsti^r. C. Annins. Plat. Sert. 7. All the ships 
Cffisar could build or collect were employed before Massilio, so that 
many weeks or months might be expected to elapse before he could 
throw his invading annien upon the coast. Besides, (he Pompeian 
forces in 8pain were suHicieotJy numerout to occapy all the ports on 
the Mediwiranean. * . 

* Oes. B.C. h 37. Ilcrdo, mod. Lerida^ Sicoris, mod. Segre. 
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The spirit with which F'abius pushed forward to 
encounter a superior enemy was the first 
omen of Ccesar’s ultimate success. A se- 
cnnd was the supineness, and indeed the Home^a 
liardly dissembled treachery of Varro, in 
excusing himstdf from joining his colleagues in the 
iioi"th, nor even sending the fieets of G-ades to co¬ 
operate with tljom, or to assist the defenders of 
Massilia. But, on the other hand, oth(!r circum¬ 
stances seemed to cloud the invader’s prospects. The 
resistance of the Miuwilijms, beyond all hope and ex¬ 
pectation, and with little apparent chance of success, 
conveyed to the friends of Pompeius the impression 
that they had stronger grounds of confidence than 
such as were generally maniftW, and their isxample 
served to confirm many waverers in Italy. The 
rumoured unpopularity of (’ajsar himself with the 
mob of Rome, and the supposed disaffection of his 
new levies, was another topic of mutual eucourage- 
ment among this class of politicians. The gross and 
■)pen profligacy of the leading C®sarean.s, if we are to 
believe .the stories current regaixling it, was expected 
to alienate the favour of the more sobet citi^^ens. It 
seemed impossible that men of sense could !ic(iuiesce 
in a dominatioti of which, however specious were its 
present pretences to moderation, a speedy lapse into 
tyranny anci proscription might he so confidentlyjsre- 
dicted. 'Intrigues were set on foot for raising the 
standard of the senate in the south of Italy. These, 
indeeil, proved utterly abortive*; it was not likely 
that a conspiracy conducted by a Cicero, and confided 
to an Atttcus, should succeed in the face of such men 
as Csesar and Antonins.** “But it was with an uneasy 
sense of his increasing difficulties, and of the necessity 

' Sue Cicero’s letters, ad Att x. 6, S, 10, 15. Antonius would 
not have been puzzled by the enigmatical expressions which modern 
critics have penetrated, if he had thought it worth his while to inter¬ 
cept thie correspondence. 
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of obtaiuing a splendid victory for the maintenance 
of the position he bad acquired, that Caesar hastened in 
thetrackofhis lieutenant, and brought a chosen body¬ 
guard of nine-hundred cavalry to reinforce the troops 
collected on the banks of the Sicoris. The Caesarian 


army numbered five legions with six thousand aux¬ 
iliary infantry and as toany cavalry, besides the con¬ 
tingent of Aquitaniau mountaineers, and the little 
squadron just mentioned. M^hile the Pompeian 
generals were securely posted beneath the defences 
of Ilerda, Fabius had contented himself with throw¬ 
ing bridges across the Sicoris, and establishing com¬ 
munications with the open territory on both sides of 
the river. A sudden inundation, such as fi equently 
occurs in that treacherous stream, harl broken down 
one his bridges, and placed two of his legions, thus 
cut off from the rest, in* a situation of imminent 
danger. Afranius advanced to the attack and Fabius 
to the rescue with equal promptitude and conduct. 
The Pompeian, unwilling to risk a general engage¬ 
ment, retired before the enemy’s reunited forces, and 
both parties remained watching each othe^ when 
Caesar arrived to turn the fortune of tlu! campaign. 


The ensuing manoeuvres of tlie opposing armies 
are replete with the highest* interest. Sel- 

ONfttlntemt « , m 


oftiiiteim- dom do we read in the history of the 
Joint republic of equal bodie's of Roman veterans 
meeting each other in deadly cobfiv-t, with 
efjual valour and resolution, and equally under 


the command'of.^experienced generals. The good 
fortune by wjiich’ the details of thesq strategic 
operations are preserved to us by a narrator so clear 
and accurate as Caesar himself, deserves to be re¬ 
marked ; and in tracing them with some minuteness 


' Cies. D.C. i. 37. Fabius hod three legions at Narbonne. To 
these are to be added appareutir two others which Trebonios had 
brought from tiic north of Gaul (qua longius hicmabiint). The 
auxiliaries arc enumerated (c. 39.). Sec Guischard, i. 50. 
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we shall gain an insight into the ai-t of war as prac¬ 
tised by the most military of nations at the most 
flourishing period of its arms.* 

An eminence rising abruptly from the right bank 
of the Segre was crowned by the walls 
of the ancient Ilerda.* The communica- trwJvMhii 
tious of the city with the oppwsite bank of 
the river were secured by a permanent 
bridge of stone, and the Pompeian garrison which 
maintained this important post commanded the re¬ 
sources of the wide and fertile plain which it ‘sur¬ 
veyed on all sides. On a rival summit, at the dis¬ 
tance of less than half a mile to the soiith, Afranius 
and Petreius had taken up their position ; for a 
Koman army of several legions reijuired ample space 
for its accommodation, and the generals of the re¬ 
public seldom relinquished the array and discipline 
of the camp for the confused and straitened ipiarters 
of a city. The.'ie fortified eminences, though uncon- 
nectedj appeared sufficiently near for mutual sup¬ 
port; but between them the ground swelled into a 
third elevation, and this, as we shall see, the Pom¬ 
peians had neglected to secure by military defences. 
Caesar assumed the offensive as soon as he arrived at 
the scene of action. He advanced in bajttle array to 
within four hundred paces of the enemy’s camp, 
whence it was his aim to withdraw him by offering 
battle in the plain below. But his antagonists had 
no motive for accepting the decision of the open field. 
They sought to protract operations in order to give 
their champion time for completing his extensive pre- 

t 

' Tho <]etaiUof this«ampiiigi>*aro given minately by Csesnr (0.0, 
I. 40. to the end), nor do other aathoiitics add anything of im* 
portance. I have availed myself largely cf G else hard’s critical rc* 
marks, 

* Compare with Caesar Lucan’s description (iv. init.). Tbo poet 
notices the position of Herd a on the Sicoria, the stone bridge, the hill 
on which Afranius was posted, and the mterrsning height contested 
by tho two parties. 
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parations in the East; and accordingly, being well 
supplied with provisions, and relying on the resoui-cee 
of the country around them, th^ persisted in refus¬ 
ing the proffered challenge. For the convenience of 
space, indeed, or to encourage their troops by the 
semblance of a holder defiance, they drew up their 
array rln front of theixvlines; but even there tliey were 
too securely po8te4 for Cscsar to venture an attack. 
He was unwilling, however, to leave their movements 
free l>y retiring from the advanced position he had 
himself taken up ; he proceeded, accordingly, to exe¬ 
cute the bold and hazardous operation of constructing 
an entrenched camp in tho f^ce of his antagonists. 
He could not have kept his ground through the night 
without placing his men behind the protection of a 
fosse or rampart; but while the two first lines retained 
their arms and battle array, lie appointed the third to 
excavate a ditch in their rear, and thus imposed upon 
the enemy, who believed that the whole force was 
equally prepared for the combat. Had the progress 
of these latter works been discovered, the Pompeians 
might have charged the two first lines with advantage, 
unsupported as they were at the moment by thb third. 
It was thus that the Nervians, while part of the Eoman 
troops were .engaged in entrenching tlieir camp, had 
made tlieir att^k, so sudden and so nearly successful. 
Anxious to anticipate such a sudden attack in the 
presentinstance, Cassm'was satisfied with the*teiipporary 
protection of a fosse, and postponed the completion of 
the rampart behind it till he had drawn his legions 
within their unfinished entrenchments. The excava¬ 
tion of the ditch to the depth of fifteen feet was ac¬ 
complished by the skilful* aftd laborious veterans 
before nightfall. Caesar was now enabled to complete 
the remaining faces of his camp more at his leisure. 
Some slight attempts were made by Afranius to in¬ 
terrupt the progress of these workp, but Cassar re¬ 
pulsed them without difiiculty. Having now sur- 
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rounded himself with a fosse, and raised a subsidiary 
rarapart, he possessed a fortified position whence to 
watch, and counteract the enemy’s movements. At 
the same time, the escellenoe of his Gaulish cavalry, 
in which force he wae decidedly superior to the Pom¬ 
peian generals, gave him tlie means of supplying him¬ 
self with, provisions from the ftjrtile plain between the 
Sicoris and the Cinga, and the bridges which had been 
thrown across the former river maintained his com- 
municiiticms with the country through which he had 
advanced. 

The camp whiclii Afranius smd Petreius occupied 
was situated, as has Ijeen said, on an emin¬ 
ence about half a mile distant from the tlio hoatik* 
citjulel of Ilerda.' In the IqvoI spjwc! bo- 
tween the two heights was one spot of rising ground 
which seemed to offer a, favourable point for inter- 
ce 2 )ting the communication between the two fortifica¬ 
tions. Could Cjesar malce himself master <if this 
spot, he might eut off Afranius not only from Ilerda, 
but from the bridge over the Sicoris, and, of course, 
from the country beyond it. With this view he led 
three legions out of his camp, and ordered a band of 
pickeil men to rush forward and attempt to seize the 
hill. The tlii^e lines in which the liomun battle- 
array was ordinarily drawn up were not distinguished 
.at this period, as id earlier times, by different equip- 
nients^nd a corresponding difference of name. Tlie 
legionaries, since the time of Marins at least, were all 
armed alike; but the first Kne was generally composed 
of the men of the most approved condixct and courage. 
In each cohort a certain number cS" the best men, 
probably about one-fburth of the whole detachment, 
was assigned as a guard to the standard, from whence 
they derived their name of Anteaigna/ni. In a general 

' Cffijar stiyg, 300 paces, i.e. a little more th.-in .lOO yards ■, but the 
localities arc clearly distinguishable at the present day, and the in¬ 
terval is undoubtedly greater. 
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action these men were collected together and placed 
in the first line; whenever an operation was to be ef¬ 
fected which demanded superior nerve and intrepidity, 
it was to these that it was confided. Cajsar* selected 
the standard-guard of one of his legions to make the 
sudden attack he now directed. Rapid as were their 
movements, the Afratiians, having the advantage in 
point of distance, were enabled to anticipate them. 
With the short wejipons useil by the Romans, a slight 
superiority of ground gave a decisive advantage in 
personal combats. On this occasion courage and dis¬ 
cipline were equal on both sides, and the Afranians 
were not to be dislodged by the .most vigorous efforts. 
Even the loose mode of fighting with whicli they had 
become familiar from their intercourse with the 
natives of the country, gave them nn advantage over 
Sthe Caesareans, who expected to encounter opponents 
whose manoeuvres would be precisely like their own, 
and were confused by the agility and ease with which 
their adversaries moved around them. For the Ro¬ 
man legionaries were trained to keep their ranks even 
in the quickest charge, and to support one another 
always at an equal interval of three feet They rallied 
close around their standards, which it was their point 
of honour never to leave whether in retVeat or attack. 
The heavy pressure of the Gadlish masses had com¬ 
pelled CiTsar’s troops to maintaift these tactics with 
constancy and precision; whereas the legtenq which 
had served in Spain against a foe of a different cha¬ 
racter, had been forced to depart more or less from 
the strictness of this system, and had learned to baffle 
their enemies 13y lighter and more desultory move¬ 
ments. 

The discomfiture of this chosen body was retrieved 
for the moment by .the charge of tlie ninth legion, 
which was now brought up to its relief. These fresh 
troops soon checked the victorious advance of the 
Afranians, hurled them back in confusion, and rushed 
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in hot pursuit to the foot of the hill upon which 
Ilerda stood. It was under the walls, or within the 
gates, that the retiring Afranians sought refuge. 
But the position of their pursuers was one of great 
peril, f(’»r the acclivity they were climbing was only 
wide enough for three cohorts in line, and both to 
the right and left the descents was extremely* pre¬ 
cipitous. With no support on its flanks, and with 
all the disadvantage of inferior ground, the ninth 
legion was extremely harassed by the obstinate re¬ 
sistance here opposed to it; it offered a sure mark 
to every dart hurled from above, while the numbers 
and the me.ans of its opponents were augmented from 
the resources of the town in their rear. Cmsar was 
obliged to put forth his whole strength to drive the 
enemy back to the shelter of his walls, and enable 
the assailants, after a sharp contest of five hours, to 
withdraw steadily into the plain. Their retreat wjis 
effectually covei-ed by the arrival of some squadrons 
of cavalry, wliich had succeeded in overcoming the 
difflculties of the ground on either side, and threw 
themsejves at the last moment between the opposing 
lines. 

Tlie engagement hatl been fought with such alter¬ 
nations of success that each party claimed ^ ^ ^ 
the victory.* Caasar himself ^mita that hq ci*'rnrme »d- 
was surprised at meeting such vigorous re- 
sistancqrfrdm troops which no one, he says, imagined 
to be equal to his own veterans. But with regard 
to the number slain on either side, his language is 
suspiciously ambiguous, while the height against 
which his attack was in the first inStance directed 
remained in the hands 5f the Afranians, who now 
proceeded to strengthen it with military defences. 
A later historian, who seems to have had some in¬ 
dependent materials for his account of these opera- 


' Ca*. B.C 1.47. 
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tioDS, does not hesitate to jnve the honour of the 
day to the soldiers of Afranius.* 

The check which Csesar thus unexpectedly re¬ 
ceived was followed by another disaster for 

prepared. During 
cJiVi“poii- the months of April and May the melting 
i» of the snoi/B of the Pyrenees causes a pe¬ 
riodical inundation of the rivers which, like the 
Sicoria, descend from their southern flank. The 
waters of these streams 'swell rapidly, and rush on 
such occasions with excessive violence. Kabius’s 
bridge was carried away by the impetuous torrent; 
but Caesar may have supposed that, when this in¬ 
undation abated, the danger was over for the year. 
A few days afterwards, however, it being now six 
weeks after the equinox, a second and still more 
violent flood swept away both the bridge which had 
been rebuilt and the other higher up the channel. 
The movements of Ciesars army were thus confined 
between the streams of the Sicoris and the Cinga, 
both overflowing their banks and destitute of fords 
or bridges. 1'he only communication with the 
country beyond on cither side was by tHe stone 
bridge of Ilcrda, of which Afranius had possession. 
The base of the triangle, of which the apex is the 
confluence of these rivers, was a mountainous and 
impracticable district, affording probably little sup¬ 
port for an army, and access even to this m’lst have 
been seribusly impeded in time of flood by the chnn- 
nela of two other streams which intersect the plain.* 

The season of the year was that in which the last 

% 

^ Dion, xH. 20. Lucan (iv. 46.) balances tbo result with great in* 
genuity! 

** Sic pedes ex fiacili, nnlloqnc orgente* rcceptns: 

Irritiis ct Tictor subducto Martc pependit.’* 

^ These streams, now called the K^piera Ribagorsana, and Falla* 
rcsn> are not mentioned hj Csosar, though he must have crossed them 
both under these circumstances, when he transported hie coracles in 
waggons to the spot where he passed the Sicoris. See below. 
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harvest is almost exhausted, while the new crops are 
not yet ripe for the sickle; the whole country round 
hud been laid under contribution by Afranius, and 
the light Iberian guerillaH, who hovered about the 
flanks of the enemy’s position, speedily cleared it of 
whatever remained. These men were accustomed 
to cross the rivers upon inflated skins, which they 
carricil with them in the field as part of their accou¬ 
trements ; so that while Caesar’s legions were con¬ 
fined to the narrow and barren peninsula on which 
they stood, they were liable to harassing attacks and 
every kind of annoyance from skirmishers whom to 
pursue was fruitless.. An attempt to rebuild the 
bridges in the face of these iroublesoine opponents 
was frustrated and abjmdoncd in despair. 

Caesar had made an effort to re-establish Ids com- 


nuinicatif)nB with the highway from the 

X* i_ • T *1 j. A * Cwifcr’i rcln« 

J*yrences, tor he was \ix claily expectation 
of reinforcements from tliat quarter. A 
body of (raulish archers and horsemen was 
advancing to join the proconsurs camp, uud under 
their e|cort the deputies of various states, many noble 
Koman youth#,-the sons of knights and senators, and 
some also of Cesar’s superior officers, were following 
in long array, Vith an ample convoy of wjiggons and 
military equipments. The Pompeian generals ob¬ 
tained early notice* of their approach, and uiade 
preparations for attacking them as soon as Ihey 
should reach the margin of the waters. No less tlian 
three legions with a detachment of cavalry were put 
in motion for this service; but the horsemen were 
sent forward in advance, and the (Gaulish cavalry, 
notwithstanding their ednstematiou on discovering 


the peril, in which Csesar was placed, and their dis¬ 
appointment at being prevented from joining him, 
went forth boldly and confidently to meet them. The 
superiority of the Gauls in cavalry movements kept 
their assailants at bay until the legionaries arrived to 
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their support. The Gauls now retired before a more 
numerous and more formidable foe; but the unarmed 
multitude which had come under their escort had 
profited by the few hours thus gained to escape with 
their baggf^e into the mountainous country, and 
Afranius reaped only a barren victory, instead of the 
rich and important ^capture he had expected. He 
retired in all haste to Ilerda, the defences of which 
had been seriously weakened by the withdrawal of 
so large a portion of his army upon this bootless ex¬ 
pedition. The distress to which the enemy’s troops 
wore by this time reduced still flattered him with the 
Tho Afr.T.i.ni brightest hopes of a bloodless victory. Day 

their scanty provisions diminished 
rose to a more enormous price. The 
floods continued for a longer period than 
ordinary : yet they could •not fail to abate in a few 
days, and Cffisar’s disastrous position was not, like 
that of the. garrison of a besieged town, without a 
certainty of early relief; nevertheless the officers of 
the Pompeian army filletl all their letters to their 
friends at Rome with sanguine prognostications of 
his speedy destruction. The patrons of their cause 
were elated with expectations which they had not 
venturetl to indulge since their champion’s flight 
from Italy, and thronged the house of Afranius in the 
city, anxious to demonstrate to'his family their in¬ 
terest in his heroic achievement.* ' 

But long before these letters had reached Rome 
CBiar reitorei Crpsar had extricatcd himself from his peril- 
hytho oils situation by a simple expedient. He 
UN of canciet. coDsfructed a number of boats of light 
framework covered with ^kins, after the model of 
the coracles which he had seen in Brita^® These 


' Cas. B.C- i. 53 .5 Dion, xli. 21. 

* Luuan (iv. 134.) compArea them xlao to tho^rks iisod by the 
Veneti on the Po, und bjr the Egyptians on the Nile. Though 
formed, according to the deacription, on the model of tho coracle. 
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lie transported on waggons to the spot where he 
proposed to build a bridge, .twenty-two miles up 
the river.' On the opposite side there was a hill, 
from which he could carry on his w’orks without 
molestation. Accordingly, he commandeil a detach¬ 
ment to cross the stream in his frail barks, and when 
he had made himself master »of this positioy and 
fortified it, he had no further difficulty in restoring 
his communication with the country beyond tlm 
Sicoris, and replenishing his exhausted magazines. 
At the same time his Gaulish reinforcements de¬ 
scended from their retreat in the hills to join him, 
and a successful skirmish with some of the enemy’s 
foraging parties assisted in restoring confidence to 
bis soldiers. 

At the same moment that Caisar effected this 
successful movement, he veceived the news 
of a victory gained by his navy off Ma*- 
silia.* Domitius bad persuaded the citizens ?v&y'p«t 
to assume the offensive; the departure of 
the great captain inspired them with con¬ 
fidence ; and, besides the superior number and 
equipcient of their vessels, they relied upon , the 
valour of the native tribes by which they were in a 
great measure* manned. Accordingly, they issued 
from their harbour, and sought the station of the 
Caesarean fleet in front of an island opposite its 

mouth.^ The ships of Brutus, hastily built of bad 

? * • 

theso vossels were of considerable aize., Mo/c than one waggon 
lashed together were required to convey each: '^Carrls juactis 
devehit,” B,C. L 64. 

^ At this spot, a few miles above the town ofualagnor, the river 
is coniiQcd between steep Hills.* (Gaischard Mim, Mil, iL 2.) I 
observe, upon inspection of the Atlu to Sachet’s campaigns, that the 
valley of the rixer is thus confined for several miles above lUlaguer. 
The nameof a village called Poos may tempt us to fix thc^sUc of 
the bridge in that locality, but it is too far from Lerida. I thwk it 
was more probably at Alos, immediately opposite to which there is 
a hill of moderate elevation. 

’CflU. S.C.l 66-58« 
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mateiiala, and less skilfully mancBUvred, might hare 
failed ti> farce them to an engagement; biit seek¬ 
ing the conflict themselves, and joining beak to beak 
and siile to side, they threw away all their peculiar 
advantages and reduced the contest to one of valour 
and discipline only. Here indeed the Alhici, a 
tribe «of hai cly mouiitaine<irs, whose aid they had 
secure<l, did them good service; but these warriors 
were not a match for the picked men of the Roman 
legions, with whom Brutus had manned his vessels. 
The result wjis that the Massilian squadron lost 
nine out of seventeen vessels, and the remainder 
were driven with shame anej. disorder into their 
harbour. 


These tidings were not confined to Cmsar’s camp, 
but spread rapidly among the native tribes 
in the country around, and combined, with 
the couspicuous restoration ot ('msar s 
fortunes before Ilerda, to dispose them to enter into 
friendly relations with him.' And at the same time 
it became evident that the rumour of I'ompeius’s 
advance tlirough Mauretania was altogetlier false. 
The troops of Afranius and Ins colleague were 
dispirited at these successive disappointments; their 
cavalry and foraging parties becanle daily more 
afraid to venture near the squadrons with which 
C®sar was now overrunning £nd occupying the 
plain ; they kept close under the walls of Hereto, and 
contented themselves with bitef nocturnal expedi¬ 
tions to supply their •necessities. 

Afranius and Petreius seem themselves to have 
been grievously affected by these disasters, 
to eVACUAte Despairing of sufleour from their leader, 

and alarmed by the defection of the native 
tribes around them, they already began to look 
wistfully towards the central districtSipf Qftltiberia, 


‘ Cem, B.C. i. 60.: ‘‘Magna celeriter commatatio rerum.** 
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which were the most devotedly attached to them, 
and where they might hope to find freer scope for 
their movements. They had voluntarily shut them¬ 
selves \ip in their fastness at Ilerda; but the enemy 
was now manteuvring to cut off their retreat, .and 
but a short interval remjuued for escaping from their 
narrow entrenchments without Hazarding the getieral 
engagement, which they dreaded more than any 
other alternative. The most direct route to the west 
or south wjvs guarded by Caesar’s camp; the other 
road which presented itself lay across the bridge 
over the Sicoris, reaching the banks of the Ebro 
at a distance of twenty miles, at a spot to which 
Ciesar gives the name of Octogesa,* Camr 
was anxious to check their movements tiomtocro^i 
on tliis hank ot the river also; but the r^vcBt tKr 

cate with it, lay, as we have seen, about twenty-two 
miles above Ilerda, and he could not venture to 
divide his army iuto two bodies at such a distance 
from each other. l£e might have adopted the course 
of throwing another bridge over the »Sicoris at a 
nearer point, at least he does nob in his narrative 
state any reasons to show that this was impracticable 
or difficult. But, instead of this, he preferred an 

operation of a different kind. At a short distance 

> 

^ I cannot suppose with Manner! (i. 417.), that this place is Mc- 
<inincnza, Ihough we might naturaUj expect that so cominftnilmg a 
position would have attracted Qio attention of the Romans. Octogesa, 
irom Cissar’s account, most certainly hava^ been on the leR bank o( 
the Sicoris; possibly at La Granja, as Ukert supposes, following 
Guischaxd. 1 think that it lay a few miles lowc^ down, where the 
present road from Letida strikes the Ebro, opposite the town of Flix. 
This situation agrees with the description which Caesar gives of the 
country between Berda and Octogeaa, first several miles of plain, and 
then a hilly tract. This is the line of the modem road to Tortosa 
andValentia, and there is an antecedent probability that it follows an 
ancient routa^ I haye examined the country carefully in the atlas to 
Suchot's carapaigh (18U-12), which is as clear as a modeL Napier 
(/’sntns, War^ iii.) says ofT-hond that Mequinensa is the Octogesa of 
Cssar. • 


bridge, by which alone he^ could com muni- 
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above Ilerda be cut several ditches, each thirty feet 
in breadth, so as to drain off the waters of the river 
and throw them behind his position, until the 
stream was rendered fordable at a convenient point 
The waters thus carried off were led apparently into 
an offset of the Noguera, which runs into the Segre 
a little below Leridalij and the operation upon which 
the whole army was employed (the Homan legion¬ 
aries being thoroughly trained to the use of the 
spade and pickaxe), might have been completed, 
it is said, in the space of ten days.’ The labour, 
tlierefore, was not greater than that of building 
a bridge, while it required n,o materials. As soon 
as the object of tliese extraordinary works was dis¬ 
covered by the Pompeian generals, they hastened 
the removal from Ilerda, which they had been 
already meditating. Orders had been previously 
given to collect boats for the construction of a bridge 
over the Ebro .at Octogesa, and, in expectation of 
its speedy completion, two legions were transported 
across the Sicoris and stationed on the left bank 


behind strong entrenchments. 

At this moment, when the bridge of.boats‘was au- 
nounced to be almost ready for the escape 
of the retreating Pompeia^is,, the ford of 
the Sicoris was declared praCtio- 

able for the cavalry of their piirsuers, who 
dashed boldly across it. But the water reached to 


‘ CmsuT docs not &ay this, nor docG he s&j, as been also sup* 
posedf that he conducted these waters into an immense x^rVoir 
excavated for the purpose. It is difficult to understand clearly what 
the nature of the operation wa& It seems that there must haye been 
a considerable depth of soil to enV through to lead tlieso trenches 
behind Ilerda into the further branch of the Nogt^^a. Ctesar’s 
words are simply these: ^I^actos idoneum loct^/fossas pedum 
triginta in latudinem compluree facere instit^t ^t^ibas partem ali* 
jtuam Sicoris avertcret, vadumqae io eo 

* Guischard, ii. d7. foU. The length of the cut would be about 
4000 toises. 
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the armpits of the l^^^aries, and its rapidity was 
such that it seemed'^Apossible td keep their footing. 
There was no reaourca but to send the legions round 
by the cireuitoufl route abov^ described, and leave it 
to the cavalry to harass and impede the retreat of the 
enemy, whieh it was out of their power to arrest. 
Afranius left two cohorts in lleifia, and carried ^11 the 
rest of his forces across the river, where they joined 
the two legions already in advance, and thus pro¬ 
ceeded on their way to Octogesa. Cffisar’s cavalry con¬ 
tinued to act with great effect on their rear; its 
operations were distinctly visible to the troops en¬ 
camped on the heights on the other side, who were 
inflamed witli admiration of the conduct of their more 
fortunate brethren, and stung with despair at seeing 
the enemy thus escaping out of their hands. The 
centurions and tribunes ri^hed tumultuously to their 
general, and besought him in the name of the legions 
to allow them to throw themselves into the ford. 
C®aar himself was carried away by the contagion of 
their ardour, though not without apprehension for 
the result; he contented himself with leaving the 
weakest of the men behind with a single legion to 
protect the'eamp, ami gave the rest the signal to ad¬ 
vance. The ^ jjassage was at length effected. The 
preCautioD^JlM been taken to place beasts of burden 
in line, above and below, in the one isuse to break 
the for^ of the current', in the other to rescue such 
as sboiud be swept away by it; the cavalry also as 
siste^ in. picking up the stragglers, and not a man 

' XiUCfa ilescribca this operation as the passage of the Kabicon (i. 
220 .)^ ' • 

"Primus iii oMiquum sdbipoe opponitur aninem, 

aejusH ; oioUi tufn caciern runspit 
Turba-X^Q froctl facilcs jam flamiois undaa." 

The line of would uho ulackpn the strcaui by actinia as 

a dam to it» but increase the depth proportionally* The 

date of thit pAfaage dWie Sicuna In by Giiiacbard tox* Kah 

SaxbsstTuU S2. (MnH. AfiL lii. 19d.X which corri*9^|M>ndi will) Muy 
ai of the corrected 

VOL. If. 
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was lost. The retr^ting Afranians had Jeft their en¬ 
campment in the mst dawn of morning; but such 
was the alacrity and speed of the Csesareans that they 
came up with them in the afternoon of the same day, 
though they had a circuit of six miles to make, and 
80 formidable a barrier to surmount. But the retreat 
of th^ fugitives had ;J)een checked in some degree 
by the enemy’s horsemen, and, deeming themselves 
secure from more serious interniption, they had not 
cared to make' any special exertion. Their circum¬ 
stances, however, were now altered. Afranins was 
compelled to halt and draw out his men in battle 
array, for Caesar was advancing in three lines, as if 
prepared to demand an engagement. The pursuer 
now halted in his turn to give his troops rest and 
refreshment before drawing their swords. Afra- 
nius again threw his lines i;ito column, and liurried 
forward, till the enemy, advancing once' more, and 
pressing closely upon him, rendered escape impossible. 
The Pompeian general however was informed that at 
a distance of five miles a tract of hilly country com¬ 
menced, ill which the cavalry of his pursuers would 
be rendered, unavaihng. His intention was how to 
secure the defiles of tliose hills with forces suffi¬ 
cient to arrest the progress of his pursuers, and so 
effect his retreat with the bulk of his army to the 
Ebro ; and in this, which was the*best course open to 
him, he might have succeeded liad he persisted in 
continuing his march late into the night, whi^, con¬ 
sidering the few mileg he had yet traversed, required 
no extraordinary effort. But other counsels prevailed; 
the troops pleaded the fatigues of a day of marching 
and fighting, and the salvatien of the republican^use 
in Spain was postponed to the morrow. Meanwhile, 
Caesar, on his part, was satisfied with the feats his 
aoldiers had performed that day, ancT' Jie took up his 
position on the nearest eminence. Btfihe maintained 
nis vigilance through the silent hours of glopm. 
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About midnight some stragglers |rom the Pooipeian 
camp were brought to his quarters, and from them he 
learned that his opponents were preparing to evacuate 
their entrenchments under cover of the darkness. Im¬ 
mediately the Cffisarean trumpets sounded to arms, 
the tents were stnrck, ba^age piled, arms and ac¬ 
coutrements buckled on; and the \iproar of a camp 
of fpur legions breaking up announced far and wide 
that their general was on the alert, and ready to fol¬ 
low h&rd upon the track of the fugitives. Afranius 
feared to risk the result of a night engagement, to 
which he might be compelled in the narrow passes of 
the mountains, and countermanded the intended 
movement. 

The next day was passed on both sides in examin¬ 
ing the nature of the country in the direction in 
which both armies were .equally anxious 
to proceed. The Pompeian generals held 
a council, in wliich they determined to mwl^'oftbo 
wait for the morning to continue their 
route, that they might at le^ast have the advantage of 
daylight to repel the attacks of the enemy, whose 
vigilance they could not even in darkness elude. 
But Csesar turned the information he had acquired 
to another acctJunt. By a rapid though circuitous 
march he saw that he could throw himself between 
the retreating army ahd the mountains. In the early 
twilight^is battalions were observed to issue from 
their camp, and seemingly to retire in the track upon 
which they had advanced the • day before. The 
Afranians were convinced that they were in rapid 
retreat, towards Ilerda, overcome by famine, fatigue, 
or terror; but when they saw the dense columns 
wheel suddenly to, the right * and sweep along the 

' Cict. B. C. i. SS;.. ^ wheel to the right after iaauing from the 
rear of the camp (concrariam in partem iri ridehatur) would lead 
thorn to the east of Afranins’s camp, which would thus bo placed 
betweA.them and the Sicoris. The lora atptra and angwlia which 
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verge of the horizon towards the quarter whithter 
they were themselves hound, the tactics of the sup¬ 
posed fugitives and at the same time their own im¬ 
minent danger became apparent. 

The breaking up of their camp, however, caused 
c»«ar bring* soTiie little delay. At the same time the 

Caesarean cavalry, hanging upon the flanks 
of tlie Afranians as they formed and ad- 
vanced, impeded their movements; so tBat, 
in the efforts of both armies to gain the 
hills, the Caesareans had so much the advantage as to 
be able to range themselves in order of battle at 
their foot, and effectually block up the road to Octo- 
gesa. An eminence in the plain afforded the harassed 
Afranians a position where at least they could recover 
breath and consider what course to take.' They first 
attempted to create a diversion by sending a body of 
the light-armed Spanish auxiliaries to occupy a hill on 
the flanlc of tlie C'afsareans ; but the terrible Gaulish 
cavalry were immediately upon them, and cut them 
off to a man in sight of both armies. It was now 
evident tliat the Afranians, dispirited by their re¬ 
verses, and iuferioj' in cavalry, would have no‘chance 
against their assailants in the open plain. The 
Cajsareans were confident of dislodging them from 
the slight acclivity on which they liad taken refuge ; 
and, as before, the centurions and tribunes again sur¬ 
rounded their general, and urged him witl^ almost 
threatening iinptirtimity to lead them to combat'. But 
Cffisar had many reasons for wishing to refrain from 
an engagement which he believed to be superfluous; 

for the enem;^, even though unassailed, could not 

• “ 

Cffisar meotioTii^ Guischard supposes to he a deRIe betiveca the moun¬ 
tains and this nver. I think it describes the interior of the tract 
between tlio Sicoris and the Ibems. 

' The IcTcl country at the foot of the hills in w!u(di these nanceuvrcB 
took place is, I conceive, the tract now called la Oariga, and the 
spot (m which Afranius pitched his camp may be that of the village 
of Llardccans. ^ 
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long maintain their position for want of wato-, but, 
if driven to despair, might still cause him the loss of 
many of his bravest troops. Moreover, it accorded 
with his policy as well as his temper to avoid the 
effusion of Roman blood, whether on his own side or 
that of his opponents. And, above all, perhaps his 
experience in Italy assured hiih that a largo portion 
*)f the men now arrayed agjiinst him were, in their 
hearts, well disposed to join his colours. Accordingly, 
he steadily rejected the demands of his imperious 
veterans, tliough in doing so he grc'atly offended 
them, and might hear then> muttering, with the 
licence to which they^liatl been long accustomed, that 
another time fight they would not when ('opsiir ordered 
them.' 

The Pompeian generals, meanwhile, wore in a state 
of great perplexity. AIL hope of crossing coir.muni.a. 
the Ebro was abandoned; their choice of 
an asylum now lay bt'tween Ilenla and 'tun 
Tarmco. But their movements were closely 
watched, and circumscribed by th<! squadrons which 
hovered around them. No handful of forage uor cup 
of water could they procure except at the sword’s 
point. The parties they sent out for supplies were 
attacked, and‘only rescued by the? succour of fresh 
battalions, which, in their turn, required to bo sup¬ 
ported by others;* so that a largo portion of the 
army /vas gradusilly drawn down into the lower 
ground. The generals ordered a trench and rampart 
to be constructed from the hill to the watering-place; 
the distance was great, tbe work arduous, and, to 
carry it through, required the presence and encourage¬ 
ment of all the sup'eribr officers. Meanwhile, the 
soldiers in their camp were left almost wthout super¬ 
intendence; the Cseaireans straggled up to their 
entrenchments, and opened communications with 


■ Cass. B.C. i. 72. 
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such friends and acquaintances as the fortune of civil 
war had arrayed in the opposite ranks. By degrees 
this distant intercourse ripened into familiarity and 
confidence; the soldiers of either party mingled 
freely among one another; and the enthusiasm with 
which Caesar’s veterans proclaimed the merits of 
their (Commander worked surely and speedily ujwn 
the indifference of the Afranians. The rival pai’ties 
soon came to an understanding. The only stipula¬ 
tion they made between themselves wasj that the 
liv es of the Pompeian generals should be guaranteed 
them. Even Afranius’ own sou was forced to be 
satisfied with this assuranceand, upon its being 
given, the legions aiTuyed under his standard declared 
themselves content to siirroncler to a merciful and 
munificent enemy.* *• 

The report of these important trsmsactio^s brought 
both the Pompeian leaders hastily back to llie camp. 
FAMioiiDUr- Afranius easily acquiesced in an arrange- 

ment in which his own safety had been 
eourMiiei««n earefully provided for; but Petreius, a 
thsm. yf sterner temper, would abandon 

neither his reputatic;n nor his duty. It wats usual 
for the general to have a body-guard about his 
own person, distinct from the maniples of the 
legions. That of Petreius consisted of a cohort of 
light na,tive infantry, a small ^uadron of cavalry, 
and a number of private friends and attendao^^s, who 
formed his staff or acted as his aides-de-camp. With 
these men who remained true to him, he rushed im¬ 
petuously to the rampart at which the soldiers of the 
opposed armierf were holding their treasonable con¬ 
ferences, and broke up thtir ‘meeting, slaughtering 
as many of the Caesareans as he could lay hands upon. 
The remnant, collecting hastily together, < wrapped 
their cloaks about their left arms, and with drawn 


' Cm. B.C. i. 74. 
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swords fought their way throjigh the assailants to 
their own camp hard by. Petreius re-entered his 
entrenchments, and the habits of discipline resumed 
their sway. 

Petreius now proposed the solemn form of the 
military oath not to desert nor betray the r«rociiy of 
army or its generals, nor to hold any 
private parley with the enemy. He first took the 
oath himself, then tendered it to hie colleagues; 
next came the tribunes, and .after them the cen¬ 
turions, and, finally, the whole body of the legionaries, 
century by century. Strict orders were immediately 
issued that every Ctesarean who had been entertained 
by a relative or friend in the camp should bebimight 
forth and slain ; but mercy or shame interfered to 
fiustrate'this atrocious command, and most of them 
were concealed till nightt'all, and then sent privily 
away. Me.anwhile, the conduct of tVsar was stu¬ 
diously in contrast with this cruelty.* He carefully 
inquired for all the Pompeians who had strayed into 
his camp, and offered to .send them back to their 
own quarters unharmed. But many of the oflBcws 
were alrejuly so charmed witli his demeanour, that 
tliey preferred to remain in his service, in which he 
gave them the'r old rank, or even promoted them to 
a higher.* 

The Afranians were now reduced to great distress 
for pr^isions, and at the same time were cut off 
from water. It was r^olved to direct the retreat 
upon Ilerda, where their magassines were 

. , 1.1 .1 1 m Afr»nl«M 

not yet exhausted, rather^ than lajraco, 
which .lay at a greater distmce, and where 
probably no preparation had been made 
for the maintenance of so large a force. Cssar 
pressed closely upon them, and gave them no oppor¬ 
tunity of supplying themselves. Constant skirmishes 
% 

' Suet« JhI 75*; Appian^ ii. 4$. 

« C®s. D.C. i. 76, 77. 
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took place between the parties detached on each side 
for procuring provisions or intercepting them. When 
the Afrauians pitched their tents for the night and 
formed their entrenchments near the river, Ceesar 
determined to confine them to the spot, and prevMit 
them from reaching the water, by drawing a com¬ 
plete line of circumva^lation around them. He had 
persevered for two days in this arduous work, which 
was already neai'ly completed, when the Pompeian 
leaders felt the necessity of interrupting it, even at 
the risk of provoking the enemy to a decisive 
combat. But Coesar also was anxious on his part 
to avoid the risk and bloodshed of a general en¬ 
gagement with an opponent whom he expected 
to reduce ultimately upon much easier terms. It 


ThcBnniMsn WHS Only the mutiuous importunity of his 
poaite t%ch owTi troop6« to ^Ii appearaDce, »that m- 

omcrfoboulo j • 1 .xl 

•rrmj. duccd him to put hi8 men in battle array 
and confront the beleaguered Afranians in the at¬ 


titude of defiance. The mode in which the two 


armies were drawn up, the main strength of each 
consisting equally of five Roman legions, shows how 
much the Caesarean was superior in efficiency! The 
five legions of Afranius were ranged in two lines, 
each numbering twenty-five cohorts, instead of the 
more usual array of three; for the cavalry and light- 
armed auxiliaries were of so little value that the 


general extended bis centre to the utmost, ai^.d dis¬ 
pensed altogether with wings for the protection of 
his flanks. A third ‘line was formed of the native 


auxiliaries, and their leader depended for his reserve 
upon those very battalions in which he could place 
least reliance. Caesar, on the* other hand, disposed 
his forces according to the approved system. The 
legions were arrayed in triple line; four cohorts of 
each legion, twenty in all, formed the first, three of 
each the second, and an equal number the third. 
The intervals between the cohorts were occupied by 
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the light troops, the bowmen and slingers, and the 
flanks were protected by the redoubtable squadrons 
of Gaulish horse. 

But the day pa^ed without a blow being struck. 
The Afranians had not courage to begin Ti»PMni*ian 
the attack, while their opponent checked to 

the ardour of his own forces.^ The next 
morning the retreating army, which had suc¬ 
ceeded thus far in keeping Caesar’s lines open, made 
a demonstration upon the aide of the river*, with 
the desperate intention of crossing a difficult ford 
in the face of an active enemy. But the disposi¬ 
tions C®sar made f^r covering the spot with his 
cavalry soon satisfied Afranins that escape in this 
direction was impossible. The moment had evidently 
arrived when the want of provisions for men and 
cattle, the discouragement of his soldiers, and the 
inferiority of his strength, demanded the unreserved 
capitulation which his adversary had so long anti¬ 
cipated. The terms required by the conqueror were, 
that the lieutenants of Pompeiua should abandon the 
province, laying down their military command, and 
therewith disbanding their forces. At the same time 
he engaged not to press any of the soldiers into his 
own service a^iinst their inclinations. To those who 
had families and possessions in the country he gave 
permission to remsfin in the country; the rest he 
promifjid to escort safely to the frontiers of Italy, 
and there release them' from their military engage¬ 
ments. With his accustomed* policy he pledged 
himself also to abstain from any harsh treatment of 
their officers. Nor did he Tail to disjplay his wonted 
generosity, in satisfying Trom his own resources the 
demands for pay, which the soldiers were clamorously 


> Cesar gives no intimation where this ford was: it most have been 
at some point below Ilerda, and by tills time the floods had no doubt 
entirely lubsided. 
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pressing upon their unfortunate generals.’ The 
campaign was thus brought to a termination at the 
end of forty days’, and the brilliant success which 
Csesar achieved added more lustre to his military 
reputation than even his great exploits in Gaul. 
He had fairly out-manoeuvred a Roman army, not 
inferier to his own in^strength, notindifferently com¬ 
manded, and backed by all the strength and resources 
of the country in which it was engaged. The im¬ 
pregnable position of Ilerda, and the extraordinary 
swelling of the Sicoria, had contributed, in no slight 
degree, to the difficulties with which the assailant 
had bad to contend; and, whether we look to the 
splendour of the victory or the importance of the 
result, the day of Caesar’s triumph over Afranius and 
PetreiuH deserved equally to be marked in the 
Imperial calendar, and its memory celebrated, in 
after ages, by a festive aninversary.’ 

' Cais. B.C. i. 86. 87. 

^ See Curio's speech to hii^ soldiers ii. 32.). 

^ Orelli {ImeripL ii. 396.) gives fragments of four ancient Kalcn- 
daria which record this circumstance: eg. **Kal. Capranicontn, iiii. 
Non. Soxt. ferisD quod hoc die imp. C^r HUpaniam citeriorem. 
vjcit." The same day was the anniversary of the subsequent defeat 
of Pbarnaces. Amitorn. it.Koh. SexL ferix, quod eo die C. 

Cea. C.F. in U[ispan. citcr. ct] quod in Fonto cod. die. r[egem 
Phamacejm dencit.^ The true date of the event is June 9, ii.c. 49. 
See Fischer* R^Uche ZtHtufdn. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

V 

Siege and capture of Massilia.—Ctesar receives the submAsion of 
Varro, and establishes his power throughoot the Spanish pro* 

Vinces.—Campaign of Curio in Africa: liis defeat and death_ 

Disaster to CsBsar's forces in Ilijricum.—Administration of Romo 
by Lepidus and M. Antonius.-^ies.'tr is created Dictator in his 
absence.—He quells a mutiny among his troops at Placentia, 
and liastens to Rome.—Uis dnancial and political measures.— 
He is elected consol, and resigns the Dictatorship.— Prepares to 
follow Fompeius acro8s*tlio sea.—Advantages of bis position 
compared with that of his iidversaries. a.u. 70S, n.c. 40. 

While these operations were in progress in Spain, the 
success which D.Brutns hadrccently obtained -n,, 

over the Massilian fleet had givetf the be- siniMiinor 
siegers a superiority at sea, and Trt^boniiis 
was conducting bis operations against the city by 
land with every resource the military art could 
supplyj Mamun’a, the chief of the engineering 
department, had merited Csesar’s unbounded favour 
by the skill he displayed in his profession.' But the 
defenders of Massilia were provided, on their part, 
with abundance of military engines, which it had 
been the policy of Ihe state to provide long before¬ 
hand f#r such an emergency. Accordingly, both the 
attack and defence of their city exhibited the most 
consummate application of the principles and re¬ 
sources of warfare as then practised.* The Massilia 

^ Cfttullas speaks of the ^ooitnons wealth Mamnrra liad reaped 
from his services in Qaal, and makes it the ground of a gross charge 
against him and his commander (Corm. Ivii,). Pliny {H. iVl xxxvi. 
7.) commemorates his profoao magnificoncc. 

* Tho power of the engines used in defence of a city may he esti¬ 
mated from CsBsartf statement, that the beams of wood, twelve feet in 
length* pointed with iron, which were hurled from them, pierced 
through four successive screens of wood-work, behind which the 
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of antiquity bove out little resemblance, evQp in its 
external features, to the city which baa inherited its 
site and name. Cajsar describes it as washed by the 
waters of the sea on three sides; but the port which 
then bounded it on the south is now surrounded by 
streets and houses. The French antiquaries' assert 
moreover that a considerable part of the ancient city 
in its western quarter has been long since covered by 
the encroachments of the waves. The site of the 
temple of Diana, upon which the modern cathedral 
■stands, was originally in the middle of the city, but 
is now on the margin of the sea. The lazaretto occu¬ 
pies the eminence on the north, upon which, accord¬ 
ing to Caesar’s description, tlie citadel stood; and the 
side on which alone the city was exposed to attack 
from the land stretched from the base of this rugged 
elevation to the iunerinost angle of the port, along 
the line probably pf the Cours St. Louis and the Itue 
Cannebi^re, which are now in their turn the most 
central regions in the whole assemblage of buildings. 

While Trebonius was conducting his first opera- 
Ewnitof* tions against the city, by the construction 
gMemtllt immeuse rampart, eighty Teet in 

height, over against the wall on the land 
•iii4a<. throughout its whole length, the be¬ 

sieged ventured to make another attempt upon the 
element in which they were wont to confide.* L. 
Nasidiu-s had been sent by Pompeius with a snuadron 
of sixteen vessels to throw succoiu^ into the city. 
He had directed his, course from the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, through the straits of Mes- 
sana,.either unobserved by or in defiance of Curio, 
the Cffisareau commander in Sicily. Indeed he had 
ventured to enter the port of Messana, and cut 


teiicjtera sheltered theimtcWes while engai^cd in filling the ditch 
before the walls. Ctes. B. C. it 2 . They wercpbligcd to constnict 
these vinea of solid beams a foot in tbicknese. 

' Cres. B.C, ii. 1—7. 
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out one vessel from the dockyard. From thence 
he made sail for the shores of Gaul, sending forward 
one bark from his squadron to convey to the besieged 
the news of his arrival, and to exhort them to sally 
forth with their whole naval force and join him off 
Tauroe;itum, a port and fortre^ at a little distance 
on tlie coast. The Massilian^ since their accent 
defeat, had devoted themselves with unwearied energy 
to repairing their galleys, and arming the merchant 
vessels and fishing boats wjth which their harbour 
swarmed. They were not disposed to shrink from 
making a second experiment of their prowess, while 
* the acclamations of the unarmed multitude, of their 
women and old men, encouraged tlicm to strain 
every nerve in a contest in which their pride was so 
deeply interested. Nor did the assailants, who had 
multiplied the numerical strength of their armament 
since the last engagement, and were prepared to 
decide the contest on the'broad decks of'their rude 
hut massive fabric-s, decline the proffered meeting.' 
In numbers, however, the fleet of the Massilians still 
preponderated; the pr®torian galley of Decimus® 
was attacked at the same moment from opposite 
quarters by two powerful triremes, which dashed 
towards it with* ** all the velocity their oars could im¬ 
part. By a skilful turn of the rudder the Cesarean 
steersman extricated his vessel from both the assail¬ 
ants at#the instant when thev were about to strike 
her on either side, and the opposing beaks impinged 
violently against each other. Thus entangled and 
mutually disabled they were speetlily attacked, 
boarded and destroyed. The Massifians and their 
idliea, the Albici, are adnutted to have fought admir¬ 
ably ; but N^sidius gave them a very lukewarm 


* Lucan, iii. 512.: 

** Sell rudis et qoalis procambit inontibuB arbor, 
Conscritur stabilis navalibus area belUs.’' 

‘ Lucan, iii. 53.'>.: “ Bruti pnecoria puppis.” 
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support. As soon as the fortune of the day seemed 
incline towards the Cmsareans, he quietly withdrew 
‘without the loss of fi single vessel, while of his allies 
thus treacherously deserted, five galleys were.^.smik 
and four capturecl. A Roman officer might naCiirally 
be reluctant to exert himself in behalf of (jreeks, 
whom,he despisc“d or Vlated, ag-ainst the ta’avest and 
most illustrious of his own countrymen. Nasidius 
seems indeed to have had further orders to execute 
on the coast of Spain, and it is not improbable that 
Pompoius had strictly charged him not to entangle 
himself too closely in the defence of a city to which 
he attached only secondary importance. He sailed 
for his ultimate destination without bidding adieu to 
the unfortunate Massilians, who with difficulty and 
in diminished numbers escaped into their harbour, 
and betook themselves, not even yet dismayed, to the 
defence of their-walls. The entrance of the port of 
Massilia is so' narrow that a chain drawn across it 
secured it from the attacks of the victorious squadron. 
But the openations which Trebonius was sedulously 
directing against the defences of the city 
on the land side were such as no artiificial 
means of resistance were capable of effec¬ 
tually withstanding.' Inde^, it may be 
observed that, in the best times of Roman 
military science, the means of attack were generally 
much superior to those of defence. While a f;^rtress 
such as that of Ilerda, perched on a lofty eminence, 
with a steep and na^'row access, was justly deemed 
impregnable, no resources or skill could avail to pro¬ 
tect a city which stood 'upon comparatively level 
ground against the assault 'of '* a persevering and 
enterprising besieger. Such was the site of Mas¬ 
silia, which had been chosen rather fo*r the conve¬ 
nience of its haven than the natural security of its 
position. Having effected the complete blockade of 

' CcDH. JJ.C.Ii* 8—*14. 
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the city by means of the gigantic barricade already 
described *, Trebonius proceeded to construct a tower 
at a short distance from the point in the wall which 
he destined for his attack. This tower was built of 
solid'^^ckwork, and so covered with skins and mat¬ 
tresses that the blows of the enemy’s ponderous 
missiles fell, dead upon it, whije other contrivances 
were applied to guard it from being set on tire. 
When at last this prodigious edifice overtopped the 
walls, (a work, however, which, in the face of a vigi¬ 
lant enemy, must have cost much time and many 
lives,) the Massilians could no longer maintain them¬ 
selves on the summit of their ramparts, commanded 
as they now were by the assailants from above. The 
next step on the part of the besiegers was to fill up 
the fosse under the protection of this tower, and 
erect close to the walls the musculue^ a ponderous 
and well-compacted roof of timber, under whicli meu 
could work \vithout interruption, picking out the 
stones witli crowbars, and untlerminiug with manual 
labour the bulwarks of the city. The besiegers had 
thus succeeded in shaking one of tlie towers of the 
wall, and the rampart was tottering to its overthrow, 
when the Massilians hastened to anticipate, by a 
timely offer of capitulation, the moment which would 
deliver their hearths and altars to a furious and 
unbridled soldiery. » Trebonius, on his part, had 
received strict orders to abstain from storming the 
eity, winch Caesar was reluctant to surrender to the 
horrors of an assimlt. Accordingly, he was willing 
to accord honourable terms to the suppliant republic. 
His soldiers, indeed, murmured bitterly at being dis¬ 
appointed of the plunder, which was almost in their 
grasp; it seems doubtful whether they would have 

‘ Gnischai^, in his MSm. MUifairet, ii., has an elaborate discaision 
of these operations; bat after all the ingenuity ho has displayed in 
the explanation of them, there still remains much to perplex at least 
the non-profcssionol student. 
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continued to observe the armistice until the expected 
arrival of the Imperator himself. The apprehension 
of their uncontrollable fury may have driven the 
Massilians to violate the agreement they.had them¬ 
selves solicited, and taking advantage of the confi¬ 
dence reposed in them, to make a sudden attack 
upon^he Homan woiks, and give them to the flames. 

But this conspicuous instance of Grecian perfidy 
TtieiKn displayed to no purpose. Trebonius 

reiumed. resumcd his operations with the same de¬ 
termination and on an ampler scale than before. 
The original barricade had been constructed princi¬ 
pally of timber, and the conflagration had reduced it 
to ruins. He now repaired it with earthworks and 
solid masonry, and again pushed forward his covered 
galleries to the foot of the walls. Against these insi¬ 
dious enemies the great catapults on the ramparts 
were of no avail, for they were calculated to hurl 
their miasiles to a distance, and tlieir range could 
not be adjusted so as to reach an object immediately 
below them.* Once more the Massilians 
despaired of defending themselves, and 
i«M»M<»nd ventured to tempt the forbearance of the 

conqueror by a second offer of capitulation. 
This time, indeed, it was not Trebdhius or Brutus, 
but Csesar, the politic and the mer^siful, 
with whom, as we shall presently see, they 
urdubft. had to treat. The return to th}* camp 
before their walls of the gi-eat captain who had 
delivered Italy and pacified Spain, may both liave 
cut off the last hope of escape, and at the same time 
have held forth an augury of pardon. For, after the 


hii head 


^ Ceet. B^C, ii. 16.: ‘'Saonimquo tormentomm U6imi spatio pro^ 
pinwiatis interire.** Tliia obscure expression seenia to be explained 
bj Xiucan (uu 4760* 

Nec GnxiBflfcUre jacium, 

Kcc facilis labor est loiiginqua ad ImIIu parati 
TormenU mutare modim, sod ponders solo 
Contend niidis evolvunt saxa lacertis.'* 
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capitulation of the Pompeian lieutenants on the 
Sicoris, Oeeaar had hastened to complete the reduc¬ 
tion of the three provinces of the peninsula, lie 
had marched directly towards the south, and estab- 
lishaid his head-quarters at Corduba, the Iberian' 
capital, whither he had summoned to his presence 
the representatives of all the states and cities beyond 
the Pyrenees. Hero the favourable sentiments of 
the Further Province were speedily pronounced, and 
it was with’ full anticipation of tho general concur¬ 
rence of the native and colonial cities that C®sar had 
postponed his return to finish the siege of Massilia.* 
Nor had ho any serious opposition to fear vadiuting 
from M. Varro. That officer being left in 
command of the two districts into which the south ami 
west were divided, had excuse*.! himself from joining 
the camp of his colleagues, retaining two legions at 
his side to ensure the submission of the native.s and 
the fidelity of the Roman inhabitiints. In the first 
instance, he had allowed himself to express a favour¬ 
able opinion both of the caiise and the prospects of 
the ir^ader. He admitted iu liis public harangues 
the inclination of the province towards Cajsar; but, 
undecided thus far as to his own course, he had faintly 
pleaded the dfity which as a legatus he owed to his 
imperator Pompeius, and thus allowed himself to 
reconcile the maintenance of his official <;ommand 
with efitire neglect of the active exertions demanded 
by the emergency. But the news of the vigorous 
resistance ofMassilia,of the junction and subsequent 
successes of Afranius and Petreius, together with the 
assurances he received of the firm aUegiauce of the 
Hither Province, all* tlfese circumstances, coloured 
and magnified by the sanguine temper of Afrauius in 
his correspondence, sliook his resolvitiosi of neutrality. 
He now'affected vast eagerness iu the cause of th(* 
senate, and adopted active measures for recruiting 

' Cres. a Gil. 17—21., 
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his forces, for collecting supplies for Massilia and 
equipping a naval armament for the conveyance 
thither of men and stores. He did not scruple to 
wield, in the interest of his commander, all the 
terrors of the Eoman proconsulate, imposing arbiti^y 
contributions upon tl^e states which he suspect^ of 
favouEng the enemy,«and abusing the forms of law 
to mulct the Eoman citizens whose disaffbction was 


reported to him. He invaded the sanctuaries of the 
Gods, and rifled the celebrated temple of Hercules at 
Gades. That important and hostile city he entrusted 
to C. G^lonius, a tried friend of Domitius, with a 
gair^fl of six cohorts. At the^ same time, the tone 
whipS' ha assumed in speaking of Caesar was arro¬ 
gant violent. He described him os beaten in 
every engagement, and hourly abandoned by his 
soldiers ;■ nor did he omit •the solemn ceremony of 
summoning the Roman citizens throughout the pro¬ 
vince to renew the military oath of fidelity to their 
rightful proconsul. 

But, notwithstanding all this pretended display of 
TheproTinca zeal, Vairo was still cautious of openly 
fti»outof taking the field against the general whom 

dtlirtcd by insolently disparaged. When the 

actual result of the contest in the north 
nuden. was d|sqlosed, he proposed to shut himself 
up with his two legions in the insular fortress of 
Gades, where, supported by a naval force, aud well 
supplied with stores and provisions, his position, he 
deemed, would be impr^nable till the proconsul 


should come to his relief. Caesar was alr^dy ad¬ 
vancing towar<58 Corduba; he had pushed forward 
Q. Cassius, -with two legions, upon Ilispalis, while 
the fame of his victories had gone before him, and 
penetrated to the remotest quarters of the Pom¬ 


peians. His mandate for the assembling at Corduba 
of the Iberian deputies had been received with re¬ 
spect and obeyed with alacrity. The Gaditanes, 
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indignant at the desecration of their temple, had 
alre^y tampered with the tribunes of the cohorts in 
garrison among them, and expelled G-allonius from 
their walla. Varro was on his march from Hiapalis, 
the. seat of his government, to tlie more secure retreat 
of (Jades, when the result of $hLs intrigue was an¬ 
nounced to him. Immediately^ one of his legions 
wheeled about before his face, and returned to the 
city from which it had just departed. Without a 
general, and without quarters or provisions, the sol¬ 
diers abstained from any act of violence, and quietly 
rested in the forum and under the colonnado^.in, the 
streets, until the inhabitants, admiring their b^l<^iies8 
and perhaps sympathizing in their preferen<je.,^6r.^he 
expected conqueroj', received and entertairi^ them 
in their own houses. Varro now paused and attempted, 
a.s a last resource, to gain the walls of Itafica; but 
this city also had suddenly <leclared itself against the 
senate, and refused to admit him. No other course 
now remained but to acknowledge the ascendancy of 
the victor of the Sicori.s, and proffer a timely sur- 
renderj the unfortunate general songlit to make a 
merit of his submi&sion, by offering to bring over 
the legion, which, in fact, be could no longer retain.' 
Careased and flattered on all sides, Cmsar received 
the submission of Jiis baffled opponant at Corduba, 
He prescribed complete reparation of the wrongs in¬ 
flicted %pon his own adherents, remitted c»j»r »r. 
the contributions which had been levied 
upon the 'provincials, and commanded at 
least to be restored the treasure and grna- 
ments which bad beeq carried off from the temple at 
Gades. Nor in the midst of all this libei-ality did he 
hesitate to pardon the double-dealing of Varro, and 
to treat him with the courtesy due to his character as 
a scholar rather than as a statesman or soldier. The 
three provinces were combined under the sole go- 

' Css. B. C. ii. SO. 
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vernment of Q. Cassiws, who had formed a thorough 
acquaintance with them at an earlier period, while 
serving in the peninsula as quaestor to Pompeius. 
Four legions were left behind to inaititain the autho¬ 
rity of the conqueror in the west. The inhabitants 
of Gades he at^‘hedjto himself by the stronger tie 
of gratitude; for the Roman franchise, which he 
now bestowed upon them, more than counterbalanced 
the pecuniary contributions which, notwithstanding 
his lavish bounty iu restoring his opponents’ plunder, 
he was constrained to demand for the support of hia 
armies.' In their noble haven Csesar took possession 
of the ships his predecessor hml summoned thither, 
and emttjirked with a portion of his troops for Tav- 
raco; from whence he pxirsued Ida journey by land 
through Narbo, and arrived, finally, at Massilia at 
the moment when that city, aa haa been seen, was 
about to fall into his hands.’* 

But while the arms of Ocesar, wherever he was 
Stall of tht personally engaged, were crowned with un- 

pro?in»of *j| j*' ° . 1 

Africa. jilloyed success, the enterprises he was 
obliged to entrust to his lieutenants were less uni¬ 
formly prosperous. The obstinate and perfidious 
resistance of the Massilians, indeed, had been brought 
to a close by the perseverance of Btutus and Tre- 
bouius, and botb the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
so important from their proximity' to Rome and the 
resources with which they abounded, had. been 

evacuated by the garrisons of the senate rather than 

• 

* Cses, B. G ii. 21 { Lit. Epit cx.: Appian, B. C. ii. 43.; Dion, 
xVu 24., who tells & frivolous storjr, which I cannot quote, to account 
for Ccesar's liberality to the Gadttancs. 

^ In crossing the Pyrenees, Cscuir'passed the spot where Pompeius, 
who had constructed the military rood of com muni rat ion between 
Gaul and Spain, had erected a trophy to commemorate hit achieve* 
meats in those regions. It need not be said tliat he abstained from 
destroying it, as a man of coarser mind would certainly have done; 
he contented himself with the indirect satire of placing in its 
vtoinitT a much simpler and more modest memorial of him.telf. 
Dion, LC. 
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conquered by Valerius and Curio. Thus the whole 
of the western half of the empire had fallen from 
the hands of the oligarchy, excepting only the pro¬ 
vince of Africa, destined to give the iirst decided 
check to Caesar’s triumphant progress, and to become, 
at a later period, the last stronghold of the common¬ 
wealth and its genuine defeMors. This pr6vince 
occupied but a small portion of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, comprising the region of which Car¬ 
thage had formerly been the metropolis. Tlie more 
distant regions of Mauretania and Niimidia, over 
which the Punic republic had extended its influence 
' rather than its rule, luid been acknowledged by the 
Homans as independent kingdoms; and Juba, the 
sovereign of the latter country, was attached to the 
interests of Pompeiiis, and hostile to those of Caesar, 
on distinct personal grourtift. To the for- 
iner he owed his throne, having received 
at his hands the succession to his father 
Hiempsal; from the latter he had experienced, • as 
we have seen, an egregious insult on presenting him¬ 
self as«a suitor before the Homan senate. It hap¬ 
pened, moreover, that Curio, the appointed bearer of 
the Cesarean ^banner to the shore of Africa, had 
attempted to injure him in proposing, Jis tribune of 
the people, to deprive him of his sovereignty and 
dispose of his possessions by public sale.‘ There 
could tie no doubt, therefore, that the fierce and 
vindictive Nutnidian would bum to avenge this ill- 
treatment by taking part with Pompeius sigainat 
their common enemy. Buli it was at least possible 
that prudence might Jnt^rpose to check the appetite 
for revenge; it might be presumed that, with the 
faithlessness attributed to his race, be would hesitate 
to compromise his interests on the score of ancient 
obligations; while, at the same time, the unsettled 
state of his frontiers, harassed as they constantlj- 

' IMoii, x)i. 41.$ Lufan, iv. OUO. 
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were by the marauding tribes of the interior, might 
paralyse his efforts, or at least retard' his advance. 

Such were probably the anticipations of Curio 
when he crossed over from Sicily, with only 
AWc«.''«nd** two of the four legions under his orders, to 
mnM>Mrmr expcl the IJompeian general Attius Varus, 

who commanded a force in Africa certainly 
not inferior in numbers to his own. The 


capital of the Roman province was the famous city 
of Utica, which had succeeded, upon the destruction 
of Carthage, to as large a share of the military and 
commercial importance of the elder metropolis as 
was deemed consistent with a, state of dependence ' 
and subjection to Rome. Varus was posted before 
the walls of this city, from whence it was hardly 
possible for so small a force as his adversary possessed 
to dislodge him. But htf was deceived by the idea 
that Curio’s legions, composed of the fickle cohorts 
of Domitiiie, were not disposed to stand staunchly by 
him* 5 he was irritated also at some trifling successes 
which the ent?my bad gained, and with these I'eelings 
lie was induced to offer battle iu another ppsition, 
though still retaining a great a<lvantage of ground. 
The charge of Curio’s columns across a deep ravine 
and up an acclivity so steep tliat the soldiers required 
mutual assistance to mount it, spirited and brilliant 
as it was, could not have been executed in the face 
of a resolute enemy. But Varus acted wifti little 
skill or bravery, and suffered himself to be deprived 
of all the advantage of his new position. His troops 
were routed with little resistance, and fled with pre¬ 
cipitation to their original qntrenchments. Curio 
pursued them, and confidently resolved to undertake 
the siege of Utica, and to draw lines of circumvalla- 
tion, after the example of his great master, round 
both the city and the legions encamped in front of it.. 
A successful affair in which he had been engaged 


‘ Cics. E. C. ii. 2S.; Lucan, is\ 695. 
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•with aNumidian squadron encour^ed him to under¬ 
rate the power of his enemy’s ally, while he had 
reason to believe that there was a Csesarean party in 
Utica which would actively co-operate with him for 
its reduction. 

Indeed, it would appear thaj Varus was already so 
sev^ely pressed by the clamourl and threats onaiu a. 
of the hostile faction within the city, that he Jubftt CbiIq 

.. A •ill* • culrenchfli 

was oQ tne point oi capituiating, wdoq m- Mmicifin, 
formation was convey^' to him that Juba wmp. “ “ 
was advancing in person at the head of all his forces 
to bis succour. The Numidian prince bad adjusted 
a recent quarrel wi^i the state of Leptis, and was 
now at leisure to indulge liimself with taking ven¬ 
geance upon Ills ancient enemies. No sooner was 
Curio apprised of this formidable diversion on bis 
rear, than he broke up from his lines before Utica, 
and hastened to occupy a well-known military posi¬ 
tion on the coast hard by, rendered famous and, as he 
deemed, auspicious by the encampment there of 
Scipio African us. ‘ From thence he sent pressing 
orders^to Sicily for the embarkation of the two legions 
wliich he had left behind. But, in the meanwhile, he 
felt secure in the strength of his position, as well as 
in the good ‘fortune which had so conspicuously 
attended it. 

The crafty Numidian employed a stratagem to 
wile tile ejiemy from his entrenchments. jieiira|^^ 
The appearance of a slender detachment of 
the barbarians in the plain beneath, and maiitin. 
the iTimour industriously spread that Juba had in¬ 
trusted the relief of Utica to his vizir 8abura, and 

' CbsiB. B. C. ii* 24.: ^ Castra CorneliaDa.’^ Lucas, iv. 661.: 

% 

Curio Iffitatus, tanquam fortuna locorum 

Bella gerat, serve tque ducum aibi fata prionim/’ See. 

CsDsar himscir, on a later occasion, hnniotired the superatitioua feel* 
ings of his soldiers, and perhapiindulgi d his own, in attaching great 
importance to tlio mere name of Conu iiua in Africa. See below.. 
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withdrawn from a personal sliare in the campaign, 
sufficed to impose on the rash and high-spirited 
Koman. But Juba, meanwhile, was lurking at a 
distance of only six miles, to support the advanced 
posts, upon which Curio launched himself in full 
confidence of au easy victory. Sabura adopted the 
common feint of retiring before the enemy’s impe¬ 
tuous charge, till their ranks were broken and their 
strength nearly exhausted. When at last he turned 
and factid them, it was not i\rith the paltry squadrons 
whose numbers they had despised, but with the whole 
strength of the Numidian monarcLy, its clouds of 
native cavalry, its troops of elephants, its auxiliary 
infantry from Spain and fTnul; for tlie barbarian 
cliieftaiu was no less afiuid of bin own subjects than 
(.if an enemy, and would only entrust his person to a 
guard of European mercenaries. Tlie Homans were 
speedily overpowered by the multitudes which now 
surrounded them on every side. Fighting with their 
wonted conataiicy and valour, they could at least sell 
their lives dearly, and the example of their com¬ 
mander, who perceived jit the last moment bis fatal 
mistake, animated them in the struggle and consoled 
them in their fall. The gsiy, licentious braggart of 
the forum and the camp, the darling of Cicero, the 
counsellor of C*sar, tlie prime mover of the civil 
wars of which he was the first distinguished victiiii, 
crowned a career of inconsistencies and a ch.*racter 
of contradictions by dying magnanimously in the 
foremost ranks of slaughter, rather than seek his per¬ 
sonal safety after losing the army intrusted to him.* 
In vain,—so sang the dirge of the Koman oligarchy, 
—in vain had he profaned the rostra with his sedi¬ 
tious eloquence, and waved the banner of democracy 
from the tribunitian citadel; in vain had he armed 

* T.ncan, iv. 819.: 

“ Momeutuniqiic fail mutntns Cnrio rcrum.” 

• Casa. B. C. ii. 32—42. 
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for unnatural duel the father against the husband; 
he fell before the day of mortal combat; the issue of 
his treason was veiled from his eyes : the gods, who 
failed to protect the state, were speedy in chastising 
the traitor. Yet he too had many noble gifts; he 
was tainted by the universal corruption: even his 
toe’s malediction turns insensifly to praise. Lucan 
pronounces upon him the judgment of posterity with 
the pathos of Virgil and the sternness of Juvenal; 
and his name stands for ever conspicuous among the 
short-lived race of revolutionary heroes.* 

Asinius Pollio was one of the few officers who, with 
' a small body of men, were able to make cpitiiution 
their escape from the general massacre. 

A detachment had • been left in charge 
of the camp under M. Kufus; but the iuipossibility 
of bolding the position tvas immediately perceived, 
and every effort was made to Collect vessels for 
embarking this miserable remnant for Sicily. In 
the hurry and confusion with which the entity u..i 
embarkation was conducted, many of the orjui*. 
trausp<»rts were sunk with all on board; a small 
number only of the soldiers got clear off; the rest, 
deprived of tljeir last chance of escape, were com¬ 
pelled to seek temis of capitulation from Varus. 
But when Jriba behpld them approaching the Koman 
encampment, he suddenly fell upon them with the 
ferocity of a barbarian conqueror, claiming the right 
to deal with them as his own prisoners. Varus re¬ 
monstrated against this preceding, having, as he 
urged, pledged his word fo^ tfieir safgty; but Juba, 
far from paying any i;egMd to his instances, as soon 
as he had seen bis orders executed, rode into Utica 
at the head of his triumphant army, and presumed 

^ Tho reflect tone on the death of Curio form ono of the most atii* 
mated and intcrcating pesaagea iu the revolutionary epic. Lucan, 
iv. 799.: 

Quid Twxnc rostra tihi prosunt turbatn, forumque, 

l^nrlu Tnlitiuitiu plelicuis signifer, arce/’ 
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to dictate arrangements at his own pleasure for the 
government of the Roman colony. To the greater 
shame of the republic, it was said that several 
senators, of whom the names of Ser. Sulpicius and 
Licinius Damasippus axe. especially mentioned, did 
not scruple to follow tin his train, and abet this act 
of audacious presumption. When be had thus 
settled everything by his own royal mandate, he re¬ 
turned with all his forces into Numidia.' 

At the same time Cmsar’s fortunes were assailed 
cwwiuftKioi 1^ another quarter by a disaster hardly 

less signal.’ The province of Illyricum, 
oii*XwMt the most obsc\ire pqrtion of the immense 
of niyficum. government which had been confided 
to him, became of considerable importance to 
his interests, now that liis opponents had placed the 
Adriatic between his legions and their own. As 
soon as he should have secured his rear by the sub¬ 
jugation of the western provinces, he meditated the 
passage of tliis narrow gulf. It was, therefore, 
essential to his plans to strengthen the position he 
already held on the opposite shore, to confirm the 
favour of the natives in his behalf, and to establish 
the magazines winch might be requisite for a future 
campaign in Dalmatia or Epirus; though, indeed, 
he may have justly disregarded as visionary the pro¬ 
ject attributed to Pompeius by some of his most 
sanguine adherents, of marching through thit track¬ 
less region into the north of Italy. Accordingly, he 
sent C. Antonios, a'younger brother of Marcus, to 
take the comn^and of the detachments by which the 
province was held, and commissioned Dolabella® to 

^ Cs9. B. C. ii. 44; App. B, C. \i. 46. 

^ There is no mctition of this in C&8ar*6 Commentaries on 
the ciril war. It may bo conjectured that the second book, which as 
it now stands is disproporttonatcly short, has come to us imperfect, 
and that this, together with some subsequent transactions, was re¬ 
lated in the missing portion. 

^ This was Cicero's sondn*law, through whoso influence be hoped 
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co-operate with him by sea as far as bis inferior 
navjd equipments would permit’ But Bibulus, who 
commanded the naval armaments of the senate, sent 
a superior squadron to‘encounter the Csesarean 
flotilla, a part of which he adroitly entrapped and 
severely handled. Such was‘the ferocity, of M. 
Octavius and L. Scribonius l,<ibo, the ^nAtorial 
leaders, such at least was it reported to be, that the 
Cffisareans despaired of receiving quarter. The wild 
resolution of the tribune Vulteius, who persuaded 
the crew of his vessel to destroy one another rather 
than fall into the hands of so ruthless an enemy, 
‘ was remembered in after times as a splendid instance 
of the old military devotion.- If the story bo true, 
it gives us a frightful idea of the recklessness of life 
engendered by the savage warfare of the times. 
What value would men %et upon the lives of their 
enemies who held their o^vn so cheap ? But how¬ 
ever cold-blooded the cruelty of the conquerors 
generally to prisoners who refused the alternative 
of taking service under them, the officers of the 
senate *8eGm on this occasion to liave exhibited no 
such inveterate hostility to the captured Cffisareans. 
C. Antonius, coming to the relief of Dolabella, was 
defeated, and thereupon entered with all his forces, 

to retain the favour of th4 proconsub at the samo time that he so bit¬ 
terly sti^atised his invasion of Italy in his private correspondence. 

' Floi^ says that he was ordered “ fauces Adriatici maris occu- 
pare” (iv, 2.); but this was quite impossible, seeing tbo acknow¬ 
ledged naval superiority of the Fompeiaas. The utmost Dolabella 
could do would be to creep along the coast from harbour to harbour, 
and try to preserve Antonins’s com^iunications Italy. 

* Florus, /. c.; Lucan, iv. 474. foil The poet's gloomy application 
of this story is worth remarling^ an illustration of the sentiments 
of his own times, when suicide was contemplated among the ordi¬ 
nary contingencies of life: jgi 

** Von tamca ignars post hicc excmpla Tirorum 
Percipient gentes quam Bit Don ardua virtus.. 

ScsrUlam fugitse manu: sed regna titneotur 
Ob ferruni, et wevU libcrtaa uritor arinii,^ 
Ignoratque»<iatoa nc quisqaam serviat enses*^ 
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estimated by one writer at fifteen cohorts,' into the 
service of the cousiils.- 

We have seen that Caesar, on his depaitnre fw 
Arimini- Spain, left the dlty under the charge of 
lApiliuite Lepidus, and Italy under that of Jt. An- 

tonius. IrF Rome itself the members of 
A^uniuijn nobility who had remained, or had 

latelyreturned,were either devoted to Ca-sar’s cause, or 
avowedly neutral. The middle class of citizens was 
also generally favourable to him; it wna only the 
licentious and versatile mob that could cause any 
anxiety to the prefect of the city. But this mob 
required to be constantly aiiv-ised and humoured, 
and was ready at any moment to raise clamours in 
the theatres and other public places, which excited 
the hopes of the Pompeians, and hindered the com¬ 
plete tranquillization of mean’s minds throughout the 
country. Beyond Rome, the task committed to M. 
Antonius was more difficult. The patrician villas of 
the Campanian coast were crowded by illustrious 
personages openly hostile to Csesar’s schemes, and 
only deterred from uniting themselves with hr.8 rival 
by an almost equal jealousy of his designs, and still 
more, perhaps, by distrust, of his fo^'tunes.* Such 
was Cicero, such was C. Marcellas, such was Servius 


* Oro3. vi. 15. There is no traco of any force of sucU maj^uitudc 
being detached from Cassar'a armies into this region, an<( it seems 
most likely that Antonius's troops consisted principally of the local 
militia who had no personal attachment to the proconsul. 

^ Cses. B, C. iii. 4. and 10. In the latter passage the reading Cor- 
cyra seems to be a]j error for Corictn^ the scene of this event men- 
tioned by Appian, iL 47.; Dramann, L 524. 

’ These men persisted in amusing themselves with the vdn hope 
that Cwar*s soldiers would* tom against him. Cicero says that the 
centurion| of three cohorts stationed at Pompeii came to him at his 
(ytunsaa'villa and offered to deliver the city to him. Under any 
circumstances jie was prudent in destining such an offer; but when 
It came to the point he acknowledges a suspicion that it was made iu 
bad faith with the view of entrapping him. Cic. ad Att. x. 16 . lie 
adds; ** Omnem^igltnr euipicionem snstuli.’* He is painfully appre* 
honsivc of giving any cause of umbrage to thb men in power. 
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Sulpicius, all of them men of dUtingnished reputa¬ 
tion both from their personal character, and from the 
higli magistracies which they had recently filled. 
While these statesmen were balancing, as ciwro^nd 
we have iilready seen in the case of the pc>«ni>n* 
most illustrious of the number, whether uaveiuly. 
they should betake themselvd^ to ttte ^ senatorial 
(;amp, Antonius received his master’s orders to pre¬ 
vent any personage of distinction leaving the Penin¬ 
sula at all. He placed all their movements under 
strict observation, while at the same time he care¬ 
fully abstained from any hareh measures of restraint. 
Cicero communicated to Antonius his wish to leave 
Italy fur a time, and seek an asylum in some place, 
sucli as Sicily, where he might hope to enjoy 
dignified leisure, apart from the disturbances of civil 
strife. Cato was still master of the island, and 
Cicero did not anticipate Curio’s attack upon it, 
much less his unresisted conquest of it. But 
Antonius pleaded in reply the strict injunctions of 
his superior not to allow any one of so exalted a 
class to evade the direct superintendence of the 
central * authority; at the same time he dexterously 
hinted that an application to Ceesar himself would 
be flatterjpg add possibly successful. 

Cicero, however, was not deceived as to the real 
meaning of this pofite communication: it 
was, he* felt, in reality as arbitrary and de- uecum«iioni 
cisive as the formal missives by which the Amoniiu. 
Spartan ephors cashiered their military sovereigns.* 
He revenged himself, in his correspondence with 
Atticus, by puerile declamations, against the prefect’s 
vices. He representeS Ahtonins as making his pro¬ 
gresses through Italy with the mime Cytheris at his 
side, surrounded by his lictors, followed by a train of 
panders and concubines,”nor scrupling to«'introduce 
hi* own wife and mother into the same odious com- 

' Cic. ad Att. 10.: “ Hahce vkvtJKijv 
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pany', exciting tlie disgust of all moderate and 
decent men by his profligate manners and his auda¬ 
cious pride. Claiming bis descent from the hercr 
Anton, the son of Hercules, he aped, it seems, the 
symbols of his divine progenitor, to whom he was 
supposed to bear a personal resemblance.® At a 
later ^period, at lea^t, he stamped the figure of the 
Nemean lion on his coins*, and presented himself 
publicly in a chariot drawn by the monarchs of the 
forest.^ In what way he paraded these animals at 
this time does not clearly appear, but Cicero en¬ 
courages his correspondent not to be alarmed at 
Antonius’s lions.* It would ipdeed be strange if a' 
licentious and arrogant man, such as the tribune 
undoubtedly was, should have exhibited no marks of 
bad taste and selfish indulgence on so sudden au 
elevation. But the colouring of his calumniator is 
unworthy of our confidence ; and even if we were to 
admit every thing that Cicero says against him, the 
progress of Antouius through Italy would, still stand 
in luminous contrast to the devastating march of 
moat of its previous conquerors. ^ 

We have seen that the defenders of Massilia were 

> Comp, ad Au. x. 10. witb Phil ii. 24. The letter in which these 
circumstances nro related waa written from his villa at CumA, at the 
very time that he wiu in correspondcncdi with Antonins and Curio 
about the course which it would be prudent for him to take. In the 
speech he expressly sajs that he was not in Italj (impl^iivj that he 
was already in t)ie comp of Pompeius) at the time. 'It is impossible 
after this to attach any special weight to the scandalous imputations 
he throws out against Antonias, 

^ Plot, Anton, 4.: wpocijtf ih aal tcai irdyvv 

ri$ ovK hyfvvijs, Kti irAdrot irol ypvw6nff ^vtcr^pos rots 

wed it\arTOfj.4pois vpo^tivoif ifi^epis 

* Comp* EckheU Doctr. Numm, vi. 44* This iignro appears on a 
coin supposed to bo of the date 715 0 * c« It occurs also on one 
strucK'by Antonins at Lugdunum in Gaul, a city which was much 
attached to him* Vailiant supposes that its modem name Lyon is 
derived from the Antonian symbol^ 

* Pllm H. N, viH. 21. 

* Cic ad Atil x. 19,: leones Antonii ne pettimeicas .cave*^ 
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on the point of suiTendering, when Cffisar’a good for¬ 
tune brought him in triumph to their gates rin»i mb- 
just m time to receive their submission orMuMiu*. 
in person. L. Bomitius, by whose fierce oo^i’uat. 
hostility they had been animated throughout their 
long struggle, contrived by slipping out of the haven 
to avoid falling a second tim^ into the haiyis of 
the conqueror whose clemency he had abused. He 
vrill next reappear in the Pompeian camp at Thessa- 
lonica. The perfidy of the Greeks was prudently 
forgotten, their submission gr<aciously accepted, and 
their city saved from pillage, though the appetite of 
*the besiegers was whetted % perils and fatigues, and 
they had indulged in the fullest anticipation of mili¬ 
tary licence. The surrender of all their munitions 
of war, together with the treasure of the republic, 
was rigorously enforced: iind if the inhabitants were 
allowed the enjoyment of their own laws and institu¬ 
tions, they were effectually deprived of the means of 
defending them.* 

It was at thfs moment that Cffisar received intelli¬ 
gence that he had been declared dictator 
at Rom'b by the appointment of the prefect di«tJ»r”n hu 
Lepidus.'* The creation of this extraordi¬ 
nary magistrate was an expedient recognized, by 
traditional usage, on occasions of the greatest emer¬ 
gency. In the earKest ages of the republic the 
appointjnent was exercised by the consuls at the 
command or with the consent of the senate.® The 
people had no voice in the matter, nor were the 
peculiar restrictions under which the office was held 
adopted with any view to* their profection. The 
appointment of a dictator wa.s, in fact, the resource 


‘ Ces. B. C, ii. S2.: Dion, xli. 25.; Liv. Epit. cx. 

* Ces. S. C. ii. 21. > 

* Arnold, Hut of Eomt, i. 144.: " Orie of tbo conaals received 
the name of the person to be declared dictator from the senate; he 
then declared him dictator, and he was confirmed and received the 
imperinm by a yote of the great conncU of the cuuss.” 
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which the nobles reserved to themselves whenever 
the ordinary political forms were insufficient to resist 
the demands of the commons. But as the commons 
grew in'^strength, and asserted equal privileges with 
the nobles, such an arbitrary power could no longer 
be safely exercised. ^The senate resorted to another 
expedient to protect itself, whenever its privileges 
seemed threatened with imminent peril. On such 
occasions it passed a solemn resolution, declaring the 
state in danger, and investing the consuls with 
summary powers for maintaining the public safety. 
Accordingly, with the single exception of Sulla’s 
appointnient, which was made in the intoxication of. 
an overwhelming triuniph, there had been no crea¬ 
tion of a diclatt)r for a hundred and twenty years. 
Indeed Sulla’s revival of this unpopular authority, 
and Ilia frightful abuse of it, had concentrated upon 
it the whole force of the national odium. Pompeius 
had not ventured to claim it; he had contented him¬ 
self with the more irregular ])ut less hateful assump¬ 
tion of the sole consulship. It might now be doubted 
whether the people would endure it, even when 
exorcised by their own champion, and ostensibly for 
their own interest. 


The circumstances, however, which compelled 
p Cjesar to run the hazard of thus awakening 

jnwekinfihe the jealousy of his oVn adherents were 
fflEiVl?’ peculiar- There can be no doubt that 

he had himself suggested to Lepidus to 
..tuiiiDtho make the appointment: bht, in doing so, 
he had not yielded to the indulgence of 
puerile vapity. It was the proper function of the 
consi^ for the current year tP convene the people 
for the election of their successors. The consulship 
w’as the dignity for which (Jaesar bad long contended. 

.The exalted position he occupied, and the great ser¬ 


vices he had rendered the filite, gave him an undeni¬ 
able claith to the fasces, for the second time, upon 
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the expiration of his provincial government. For this 
he bad quarrelled with the party of the optitnates, 
who bad striven by every kind of violence and in¬ 
trigue to thwart him. For this he had feken up 
arms and crossed the Kubicon; and now, having 
driven his enemies fairly out of Italy, he was ready, 
lie declared, to present himseK to the people for 
this, and this only. But the consuls were absent 
from the city; no election could take place at Rome; 
neither, on the other band, could an ele6tion be 
made under the consular auspices elsewhere than at 
Rome. Lopidus, indeed, asserted that as prsetor be 
bad the right to hold the consular comitia. But ah 
' outcry was raised s^jainst the legality of this claim; 
and Cicero argued that an inferior magistrate could 
not rightly preside at the election of a superior.* 
C®sar was studious to preserve appearances, and, on 
this occasion, he forbade Lis minister to perform an 
act which could bear even a colour-of illegality. It 
was, however, of great importance to bis views that 
the state should not fall under an interregnum. The 
office of the interreges was to supply the place of the 
consuls^n the occurrence of an unavoidable vacancy, 
until^uch time as a formal election could be held 
under their sanction.* But the law restricted the 
choice of interreges to the patrician houses, and in 
that class there was«o much jealousy of Ca’S.vr that 
under ^eir authority fresh obstacles, be apprehended, 
would he thrown in his way.* There .remained, 
therefore, only^one other feasible course, and this 
was the appointment of a dictator, in whom the right 
of holding the consular oomitia was undeniably 
vested. If such a sovereign magistrate was ^ be 

^ Cic. ad Att ix. 9.: omninm turpisslmU6 cC^ordliUsBimufl 

(Lepiilah) qni consulona comitia a protore ait haberi posse/’ 

^ It was hj an iriterrcx that SuDa bud been created dictator. Cic. 
ad Att ix. 15. ^ ^ 

* Drumitnn, iii. 475.; Cic. 9.j ** Permagni interest' 

rem ad interregnum nou venire.*^ ^ 

YOL. 'll. ' 
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appointed, it was upon Ctesar alone, as the fore¬ 
most man in the state, that the burden and the 
dignity could alight. He accepted the office as the 
only means of arriving at the consulship. Never¬ 
theless, it was still a question whether, in the absence 
of the consuls, the p/raetor had strictly the right to 
make /his nominatioL. It may be remembered, in¬ 
deed, that the first dictator was appointed at a period 
when there was no distinction between the functions 
of these two officers, so that it is not improbable that 
the archives of the early republic might furnish at 
lejist a literal precedent for such a proceeding. There 
seems, however, to have been a general impression 
that there was some irregularity in the transaction, 
though the historians express themselves very dif¬ 
ferently upon it.’ Under such circumstances, it 
must have been a matter,, of great satisfaction to 
Cfesar that the intelligence of this appointment 
reached him at a moment when there wiis nothing 
to prevent his setting off immediate^ for Rome. 
Delay at such a conjimcture might have bAcu fatal; 
but Spain was converted to his side, Gaul vaunted 
her zeal for his interests, Massilia was pacified and 
crushed. The broad beaten track of the Aurelian 


Way lay before him, and the proconsul crossed the 
Alps with the expedition of a courier. 

Nevertheless, there remained yet another labour to 


cwarqueii. bc ovorcome before he could reach (be con- 

summation of his desires. For a moment 
pi»e«tiu«. the very foundation of all hte power seemed 
crumbling under his feet. After the disappearance 
of the s<^atbrial force? from the shores of Italy, 
CseBor, as we have seen, had stationed a portion of 
his trodps .in the southern extremity of Apulia, to 


' Flor. ir. 2 . : “ consulem se ipso fecit.” Appian, B.C- it. 47. : 
Mcd 6 Sifnot TrttpiKiiS ^p(fro SurreiTwpa oSrt rt fiouKijs 
(ofiivift, oOrt *pox*>poToy1ivairroi -Zonaras, x. 8 . : etlp*0tU 

St tiKiiratp SirS duoXqf. 
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resist any sndden attempt of the fugitives to regain 
the land. Another and apparently a larger division ‘ 
liod been quartered at Placentia, in the valley of the 
Po as a centnil point between Rome, the frontier of 
Gaul, and the north-eastern corner of the Penin¬ 
sula; in which latter direction,it was just possible 
that Pompeivis might move up6n his flank, jf he 
were worsted in Spain, or detained under the walls 
of- Massilia. . This reserve was augmented by the 
arrival of the division, consisting of one or more 
legions, which had been detached from the anny in 
Spain to escort the Afraiiians as far as tho Var. It 
seeh^s probable that their fid{dity to their leader was 
partly corrupted Vjy familiar intercourse with their 
fellow-citizens who hiul so recently served on the 
opposite side. We have already seen how rapidly 
the sense of discipline might be thus undermined. 
Hut the veterans had mortifications of their own to 
brood over. Their commander, it is asserted, had 
never yet found himself in a position to give lus 
promised largess of five minw to each soldier. He 
liad also withheld from them a prize they might 
deem n<A less legitimately theirs, in forbidding the 
sack of cities fiud renouncing tho confiscation of 
private property* The news of his having shielded 
Massilia from plunder roused the soldiers to a pitch 
of frenzy. It was iir their eyes an arrogant inter¬ 
ference ^ith the rights of military licence. It does 
not appear how far the spirit of insubordination bad 
spread; the ninth legion, however, one of the most 
distinguished in the Gallic wars, was thoroughly de¬ 
moralized. Caesar flew to the* spot, and fiis .presence 
doubtless restored the greater number to a sense of 
their duty. He felt that he was supported, and the 

' DioD, xli. 26.; Apptan, B. C. ii. 47.; Oros. vi. 15. GuiBchard 
calculates that three of the veteran legions were quartered at Pla¬ 
centia. Mim. aur tArm6c de Ci^r, in tom. iii. p. 62 . of the Mdmoirea 
Militalrea, 

Q S 
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bolder the front he assumed, the more he was as¬ 
sured would that support be confirmed. He addressed 
the mutineers in one of those stirring harangues 
with which, like most great commanders, he could 
sway their affections as he pleased. At first, assum¬ 
ing the boundless generosity of perfect confidence, 
he de<^lared that he ^ould release from his oath who¬ 
soever wished to retire. But when the disaffected 
shouted their approbation of this indulgence, and he 
suddenly changed the langui^e of bis address from 
liiyniani^ or aoldUra, to Quh-ites^ or ciiizensy shocked 
and abashed the multitude shrank before him.* Such 
was tlje dispar^ement implied in this honourable 
title, according to the ideas oP a brutalized soldiery, 
tliat the whole current of their fury was arrested and 
changed by one magic word. They we:^e now as 
eager in signifying their .repentance, as before in 
testifying their dissatisfaction. Coesar, however, was 
not to be won too easily. He proceeded to disband 
the entire ninth legion; but at their urgent entreaty, 
and upon the strongest assurances of their penitence, 
he contented himself with making spme severe ex¬ 
amples, according to the laws of Koraan discipline, 
to which, sanguinary .as they were, the soldiers were 
passionately attached. He required one hundred 
and twenty of tho most violent mutineers to be de¬ 
livered to him, and selected twelve of the number 
for death. When he discovered that , onethese 
bad been unjustly accused, he ordered the centurion 
who had given the false information against him to 
take his place.^ 

' Lucan, v. 358.; 

“ Troditc nosEra viris ignavl signa Quiritea.” 

Riict. (^Jul. 70.) tclla the same story on the occasion of a mutiny of 
tiie tenth legion before Rome at a later period. See also Dion, xlii. 
53 . j App. B. C. ii. 92. But the poet is so faithful to the letter of 
history, even in his ortiamenCal details, that I think his expressions 
may he adopted here. * , 

* Dion, and Appian, U. cc.; Suet, JuL sp. The account of tliis 
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When we consider what expectations of a dictator’s 
rule would be fonned by the various parties DH!koiti«i 
and conflicting interests of the republic, we 
cannot fail to estimate the extreme diffi- 
culty of Caesar’s position upon his return. He was 
now for tlie first time summcmed to carry out the 
principles which he had inscribed upon his Ijanner 
on his first entrance into political warfare. He wac 
called upon to repudiate those which his enemies 
and his extravagant partisans alike imputed to him. 
His elevation was similar to that of Pompeius in his 
sole consulship; but it was not easy for him to 
imitate the moderation of bis opponent in dealing 
with disputed rights* and reforming social abuses. 
The old conservative element of the cominonwealtli, 
upon whiph Pompeius could securely lean when hard 
pressed by the o’evolutio^iists, was broken to pieces 
by the flight of the consuls aud their adherents. On 
the other hand, the arrogance of thfe innovators and 
reformers, of those who would sweep away the foun¬ 
dations of social confidence, and reconstitute society 
on the ai-bitrary basis of financial enactments, was 
flushe(f by success. So great a change of men in the 
government of the commonwealth had never before 
been effected Without a loiul cry for blood as well as 
for plunder; the old animosities of class and party 
had never before Ifeen allayed except by the mas¬ 
sacre Qif the conquered. It remained yet to ho seen 
how far the progress of society had modified these 
sanguinary instincts; whether tlie recent growth of 
a middle and neutral interest of tuipitalistsaud finan¬ 
cial speculators had tended to assuage fhe violence of 
political action ; abovfe ail, whether the advance of 
civilization had, at last, brought upon the stage a 
great political champion, of more humane and philo- 

transaction, which ia wanting in Cssnr'a Commentaries, would Iiave 
bvuti found in the portion of the second book, which is supposed to 
be missing. 
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sophical character than the military ruffians of an 
earlier generation. 

We have seen that the moneyed interest of the 
cwiddenc* capital Lad invoked the success of .Csesar, 
nr!!?S52i‘Snd* as offering the fairest prospect of that per- 
wreTit"?!*" manent trf\nquillity, which it prized above 

J'-Tiy Pfirt^ triunipL The political excite- 
biood. . nient of recent years had benumbed its 
industry with anxiety and distrust. But it was well 
knovkTi that the victorious champion of a great poli¬ 
tical change would be urged by a large chiss among 
his adherents to combine with it a social revolution 
also. The general abolition of private debts was a^ 
familiar cry which had long Swelled the chorus of 
popular clamour against Sulla and the optimates, 
the dictator and tlie senate. Accordingly, the class 
of creditors showed great f.agacity iu the confidence 
which they placed in OajSiiv, fis the man of all others 
whose niodernlion wo\dd reject, and whose firmness 
would overcome, such a pressure. He at least, they 
were assured, had never adopted the language of the 
(Jinnas and Catilin.as. The good sense with which 
he had kept aloof frt)m the intrigues of recebt con¬ 
spirators had not been lost upon the wary observers 
of public events. The respect he ‘had shown for 
private property, under circumstances of great temp¬ 
tation, had raised an exalted bpinion of hivS good 
faith and moral courage. His influence had extended, 
during his own absence, to bis ministers in Rome 
and Italy; whatever were their faults and their per¬ 
sonal unpopularity, Lepidus and Antonins had thus 
far scrupuloftsly adhered to the principles they had 
imbibed from him. They hud not violated public 
faith, they bsid respected property, they had refrained 
from blood. On the other hand, many who really 
wished well to the cause of the nobles durst not 
resort to their camp, where proscription or at least 
confiscation awaited them for their previotis delay. 
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At Eome, tte head-quarters of the Caesareans, their 
persons were secure, and even their adhesion, with 
few exceptions, unsolicited. Conservatism was angry 
and revengeful, Innovation tolerant and placable; 
the striking contrast they now mutually exhibited 
was an efficient agent in consolidating Caesar^ 
victory.* 'j 

The dictator wielded within the city thS para¬ 
mount authority which, in the case of the 
consul whom he superseded, was jealously meMure.. 
limited to the campf. He was not required to sur¬ 
render the command of his army on entering the 
precincts sacred to the peaceful gown. In the lan¬ 
guage of the poet, hi; combined the sword with the 
axe, the eagles of the impenitor with the rods of the ■ 
curule magistrate.* Ctesar could now appear publicly 
in the forum for the first time since his appointment, 
to the government of (rani. Ife presented himself 
to a senate of his own adherents, mid Oi people whose 
favourite he had ever been, sifter an absence of nesvrly 
ten years, with all his former populsvrity, and with 
more than the promised renown of his I'arly career. 
As he*walked over the ashes of the Clodian confla¬ 
gration, .among tlic rising columns of his destined 
edifices, Ron\e might fondly hope that the era of 
blood and fire had passed away, and peace revived al 
his command with arts and opulence. But mean- 
whil^thc general uncertainty which darkened the 
political horizon had caused a wide-spread repug¬ 
nance to the discharge of pecuniary obligations. The 
impression had long prevailed, that the time was 
coming for a scramble for .property. •Every one wa.s 

‘ Sact. Jvl. 73.: “ Denantiaolo Pompcio pro hostibtu se habiturum 
qui rcipublics defnisaent, ips. raedios cl neutrius partis suorom sibi 
uumero futures pronuatiavit” 

* Lucan, V. 387.: 

** Ne ferri jus ullum Cssarabeuet, 

Ausonias voluit glMiu mUcete secures: 

Addidit et fasces aqnilis.’' 
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anxioiis-to turn his effects into money, and to keep 
what he could realize in his own coffers. All were 


eager to sell, few to buy. The creditors became 
harsher in exacting their dues, as the difficulty of 
enforcing their claims became greater. Their mort¬ 
gages sunk in value, till it became expedient .to make 
almost any sacrifice* to secure an ^justment with 
their (debtors. The method which Caesar adopted for 
compromising the respective claims of the two classes, 
was to estimate these obligations according to the 
scale of prices at a period anfecedent to the late 
commotions, when money circulated freely and plenti¬ 
fully, and to allow debts to be discharged without the 
payment of the accumulated interest.* The debtor 
was thus generally relieved from a liability which he 
could not discharge, while the creditor sacrificed a 
portion of his dues, amounting, however, as was 
calculated, to not more than one fourth.* As an 
expedient for reducing prices to their usual level, 
and restoring the abundance of tlie circulating 
medium, which there was so strong a disposition to 
hoard, the dictator sanctioned another ordinance of 
an arbitrary kind. He limited to sixty thousand 
sesterces the amount of coin which the citizen might 
rebiin in his possession.® But as this provision, 
vexations and inquisitorial as it was, would be little 
more than a dead letter, unless the inmates of tlie 
family were encouraged to denounce the violation of 
it, the multitude, delighted at any sumptuary restric¬ 
tion on the advantages of wealth, demanded that the 


* CfDS. B, C. * 

• Suet. JuL 42.r''con]p. Flut. Cttg. 37.; Appian, B. C. ii. 43. 

’ D<or» xli. 38. Drumaon refer* io a similar ordinance of the 
cm\\eror Ann. ri. )6.; Suet.» 7V&. 49.: Dcr Ktuser 

dachte nicht an daa allgemeine Be6tc, tondem un seino Sicherheit: 
ohne Geld kdnnto^ihan aich niehfcgcgen ihti verschwSren^ (iii. 472. 
note), fnit ciaaf which had tpeculated on a sweeping abolition of 
debts were ao diimUfied with Cnar’e moderation that many of them 
withdrew to the camp of the senate in conaequencc. Sallust^ Orat 
ad Cws. li. 2. * * 
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teatimony of alaves should he received jn such cases 
against their masters. Caeaar, however, remained 
steadfast to the old principles of Roman law, and 
refused to sanction so dangerous an innovation.* 

The dictator’s next measure was to procure the 
recal from banishment of certain personages 
who had been proscribed by the <mactments 
of his adversaries. These penalties had 
been inflicted, for the most part, under the 
law of PompeiuB against bribery at elections. But 
the delinquents had been zealous in proffering their 
services to the armed assailant, of the government by 
.whicli they had suffered; they promised to l)ecome 
useful to his catise, Knd policy prompted him to 
satisfy their demands. The indignation of the patri¬ 
cian purists knew no bounds. While Caesar was still 
absent in .Spain, 'Antonius. had held out the expec- 
bvtion of such an act of grace, and the sympathy he 
had thus expressed for the victims of the laws was 
branded aa one of the worst of his enormities. In 
Cicero’s view, such an act would fill the measure of 
CjEsar’s iniquities. Snlpicius had declared that, if 
the exiles returned, he must himself go into exile.® 
In the meanwhile Ca»ar had abstained from receiving 
these applicant^ into his ranks. He waited till their 
recal should proceed from the mouth of the sovereign 
people; and he now suggested to certain high magis¬ 
trates to lay a proposition to that effect before the 
assembly.® Rut the amnesty was extended to more 
than one class of sufferers. Gabinius was among 
those who profited by it to return to Rome. On the 
other hand, it was denied to Milo, who had per¬ 
haps made himself obribxidus in the defenc^, of Mas- 
silla.* It must be allowed that this exception #as in 

t 

' Dion, Lr. ^ Cic, ad Ait x. U. 

’Css. B. C ill* 1.: Pnetoriboatribuni^uo plobis rogationesad 
pofiulum ferendbui.’* 

* Appiun, 3, C. ii. 48. 
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flagratit cuutradictiou to the motive which the dictator 
himself assigns for the measure, his anxiety to reverse 
legal sentences which had been inflicted at a period 
when the tribunals were coerced by Pompeius’s mili¬ 
tary force. This measure, it is probable, was con¬ 
nected with another, the subject of which had at 
least, been br<jauhAl on a former occasion, the re¬ 
habilitation, namely, of the descendants of Sulla’s 
victims.' 

At the sajne time Cajsar accomplished an act, 
Villi «iiiKn- the policy and justice of which he had 
recognised at a much earlier period, 
{.■(luieOMi). (yf which his own interests had never 
failed to remind him: this Was the conferring the 
Roman franchise upon the Transpodane (i-auls.'^ His 
connexion with this people bud been of long dura¬ 
tion, and almost at his f\rst outset in political life 
his enemies suspected that it was from thence he 
wiis to draw the military force destined to support 
the imaginary conspiracy with which they charged 
him.^ Wo have seen the insolence and violence with 
which this connexion had been resented by the nobles, 
in the treatme-nt of the proconsul’s clients aV Novum 
C/omum. But' the elder Curio, a high authority 
among the optimatcs.ha^l allowed the abstract justice 
of the concession for which Cu'sar contended. He 


withstood it only from a perverse luLsapprehension of 
the interests of the commonwealth.^ The Jjme had 
now arrived when every obstacle was removed, and 
henesforward the freedom of the city was bounded 
only by the Alps. 

The measures which' Pompeius appeared to con- 




< CSftu. 37. Dion» as we have seen, places it bef(^ ibe cam* 

(it. 43.), in Cfesar's cafiilcship^ ^.|7. 689; 
but tbUn ceitiWy an error, as Cicero had maintained the tt^lnsion 
in his consulship. 

^ Dion, jUI 36.; comp. Tac. Ann, xi. 24. 

^ Suet. Jul. 9* 

* Cic. de Off. iii. 32.^ Drumann, ill 447 
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template for reducing the city by famine bad been 
thwarted for the most part by the energy ciMKobwni 
.and success of Caesar’s lieutenants in Sar- 
dinia and Sicily. But Africa withheld her 
supplies, and the produce of more distant 
shores might be cut off by the, cruisers of a vigilant 
enemy. The populace of RomeTbegan to suffqf from 
this pressure, and the dictator distributed gratuitously 
among them all the grain he could collect.' He 
seems to have indemnified himself for these extra¬ 
ordinary expenses by levying contributions on the 
deposits in the temples.* The people easily pardoned 
, these depredations. They wore now in the highest 
good humour. Cajsffr could trust his fortunes confi¬ 
dently to their grateful fiivour.* Accordingly he 
proceeded, without further delay, to convene the as¬ 
sembly for the-election,of consuls, and preseated 
himself as a candidate. He could fairly represent to 
the people that, in the discharge of-the sovereign 
magistracy he had paid unusual deference to their 
rights as legislators; in his wisii to make his dicta- 
torsliip a name rather than a reality, he had abstained 
from tfle appointment of a master of the horse. He 
now encouraged P. Servilius Tsauricus to offer him¬ 
self for the other chair, aud no one ventured to solicii 
the suffrages in opposition to either. The election of 
the other magistratds followed, and next in order the 
distribution of the provincial appointjnents. Lepidus 
received the Hither Spain, Q. Cassius retained his 
government of the Fiuther province, and Hfcimus 
Brutus succeeded to that of Gaul beyond the Alps. 

The last month of the Roman cnleffdar had now 

arrived.^ Csesar performed, in his capacity of dictator, 

1 

' B. C. ii. 48. * Dion, xl^ 39. 

* Lhcan, v. 384.: Lstos fecit se consule fastofe.** ^ 

* The month of December, a. v. 705. answered to Octo1)er,B. c. 49. 
Plutarch and Florus foi^ct the error in the current computation of 
time when they elate that Cesar arrived at Bniiidisium at the winter 
solstice. See Fischer, R, Z. p. 273. 
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the solemn rites of the great Latin festival on 
Htrciiru the the Alban mount; and thus, at the mo- 
•nd r«p.ir. to meut of drawing his sword, he proclaimed 
H'unlwimm, himsclf in the face of gods and men the 

supreme impersonation of the laws. It 
was by this ceremony that the chief magistrate of 
the lyipublic was v^nt to invoke the divine favour 
before arming to encounter the national foes; and 
its celebration now seemed to denounce Pompeius, 
with his Oriental allies, as a foreign enemy. As soon 
as the sacrifice was completed the dictator abdicated 
his extraordinary office, only eleven days after he 
had entered upon it.‘ He had already summoned^ 
his veterans to attend him dt Brundisium, and he 
went forth to the decisive conflict amidst the accla¬ 
mations of the people; but their applause was 
mfcgled with painful presentimonts, ami at the last 
moment they earnestly entreated him to bring the 
struggle to a peaceful termination. Every eye was 
bent on the fatal field, where legion sliould bo 
matched against legion, pile against pile, and eagle 
against eagle.* Tl>e ant^onists had assumed an 
attitude of personal defiance; the names of Senate 
and People had sunk into ominous oblivion. C«sar 
and Pompeius were now the exclusivfi ^watchwords of 
the contending parties; even the children playing in 
the streets divided themselves* into Caesareans and 
Pompeians.® 

The judgment and ability which Caesar manifested 
compoi'in of throughout these proceedings must raise his 
n'J^‘^2p?ed estimation as a statesman to the highest 
thmtrf'hir“'‘ pi^. He who had crossed the Kubicon 
•dver»ii«s. beginmDg'of the year, in defiance of 

' CieAJB.C..iU. 2.; Appian, B.C. ii 48.; Plut. Ca», 37., ZoDar. 

1 . 8 . 

*Lucan, i. 6.: 

“ Infcstitqac obvia »)gnis 
Sitma, pares oquilas et piU mioantia pilis.” 

' Dion, x]i. 39. 
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law and authority, and daringly confronted the go¬ 
vernment of his country, backed as it was by the 
general opinion of his order, had now completely 
turned against his opponents the current of public feel¬ 
ing. The moral victory he had gained over them was 
even more complete than the triumph of his arms. 
He was now the consul of the rff>ublic, legitimately 
elected and duly invested with full powers. ThrSugh- 
out the empire there were vast numbers of citizens 
who would bow implicitly to the wiclder of this 
formal authority. There were many cities which 
would shut their gates against any party which 
opposed him, without asking a question as to the 
‘substantial justice of its cause.* On thehther band, 
the Pompeians acknowledged by their own conduct 
tliat they had ceased to retain the government of 
Koine. In Kpirps, though there were two hundred 
senators in their camp, they dared not enact a law or 
hold an election, or confer the imperivim. They had 
neither curies nor centuries, nor comitia; and the 
consuls, praetors, and qua:stors, who had sailed from 
the shores of Italy, sank in the next year into pro- 
consuls/ propraetors and proquaestors.* The repre- 

' Css. B.C. iii. “UK sc daturos negarc, neque portas consul! 
prasclasuros, neque Abi judicium sumpturoa contra atque omnis Italia 
]>opula8quc Romaims judicuvisset.'’ 

* Dion, xli. 43. This wfiter ifiTcs a confused account of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Pompeians, or rather the proceedings ilicmsi'l\'es 
were coriased and inconsistent. He says that though,assomeu^rm, 
there were 200 senators in the camp, together with the consuls, and 
though they consecrated a spot of ground for taking the auspices 
preliminary to an election, though they possessed a legitimate sem¬ 
blance of the Rom.an people, and even of the city itself, yet they did 
not proceed to make any election of^pnblic magisrAtes, because the 
consuls had not proposed a ]px curiata. The proceedings then above 
mentioned, if they really took place, were a mere imposition: the 
Pompeian chieftains preferred the retention of their military com¬ 
mands by a mere change of title, to going through eveu the bare 
forms of an election. Lucan (t. isit.), and A'^pian (,ii. SO.), pre¬ 
serve tiio popular arguments by which it was sought to give a con¬ 
stitutional colour to these informal proceedings} but the alleged 
precedent of Camillni was far from the purpose. It is probable that 
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sentative of the people had become the guardian of 
precedent and order; while the champion of the 
aristocracy derived his unauthorized prerogatives 
from the suffrage or the passions of a turbulent 
camp. The position of the rivals was thus exactly 
reversed, and with it, in the eyes of a nation of 
formalists, the right^eemed to be reversed also. 


CcDsai-’s senate was not less numerous than hU riral's, notwithstanding 
the sneer of the poc^: 

*' Libysc squalentibus arvis 
Curio Osarci cccidit purs magna Senutus.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The fi^natorial p&rty assemble at Thc88a'anica.-^Geviow of their 
forces and position.—Cassar crosses over to Epirus.~rufhpcius 
throws himself be fore Dyrrhachium.^Miiritime operations of 
Blbulus: his mortification and death.—Sedition in Italy, and 
death of Cslias.^Antonius crosses over to "Epirus with rein* 
forcements.—Csesar blockades Forapeius within his lines.— 
Operations in Macodouia and Greece.—Appius Claudius consults 
tlic oracle of Delphi—Ctesar is baffled in hts uttuck on Fotnpeius, 
and withdraws into Thessaly.-Fompeius follows, and effects a 
junction with Scipio.—Gives battle at PharHalia.^Rout of the 
Senatorial forces.—I^ght of Fompeius : death of Doniitius: 
surrender of M. Brutas (Jau.—Aog. a. v. 706, n.c. 48.) 


PoMPEiDS had no, sooner j^laced the sea between Lis 
followers and the cheri8he<l soil of Italy, 
than he began to develop tlio military plans of ih.rwei 
which he had long meditated in secret. He 
bad no further occasion to practise reserve. The 
consuls and their party were now really at his mercy; 
they could not dispense with his services, for once 
removed from the centre of government, their autho¬ 
rity in the camp was merely nominal. The ruler.s of 
the allied and dependent states of the East owed 
their thrones to the conqueror of Mithridates. "^Tiile 
only di^ant and doubtful rumours had reached them 
of Cassar’s exploits on the shores of the western 
Ocean, they bad before their eyes sensible proofaithat 
his rival was the greatest cap^n and most powerful 

statesman in the world. Gratitude and* fear there- 

♦ % ^ 

fore equally conspired, t<v urge them to ol»y his 
summons, when he appointed Thessalonica for the 
rendezvous of his forces. Deiotarus and I^orilaus, 
princes of Galatia, Rhascupolis and S^^la of Thrace, 
Tarcondimotus of Cilicia, Arioblrai^ of Cappa¬ 
docia, Antiochus of Commagene, were among the 
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most conspicuous of the barbarian chieftains who 
flocked to his standard.' Each of them was attended 
by a select body of horsemen from his own country. 
Among the Oriental allies, Caesar enumerates only 
the cavalry, the bowmen and the slingers, who formed 
the ordinary auxiliary force to the main |).ody of the 
legionaries.* But U»ere can be no doubt tiiat most 
of thr tributary states and sovereigns^ the fur¬ 
nished also large contingents of foot-soldiers. '^These, 
however, were for the most part ill equipped and 
worse disciplined, and in the enumeration of com¬ 
batants it was not commonly the practice of the 
Roman military writers to take any special account 
of them.* The senators and' knights served also io' 
large numbers on horseback. A body of five hundred 
Roman'cavalry, which bad been left at Alexandria 
by Gabinius to maintain or watch the power of 
Ptolemajus, was brought by Cn. Pompeius, the tri¬ 
umvir’s eldest son, who had armed, moreover, eight 
hundred of his slaves and labourers from the exten¬ 
sive estates belonging to his family. But the main 
strength of the army consisted, of course, in the 
legionary infantry. Five legions had been , carried 
over from Italy; a sixth was formed by the \inion of 
the two incomplete divisions which Cato had com¬ 
manded in Sicily; a seventh was raised from the 
veterans whom Sulla, Lucullus, and their successors 
had sfettlod in Macedonia and Crete; two more had 

■ C«A B.C. iii. 4.; Veil. ii. 51. 

* CiBsar computes the cavalry at 7000* the slicgeTS and bowmen 
at 4009 ^ bearing in each case an unusually large proportion to the 
legionary infantry. 

* AppiMf B, Q, ii. 70. Lnc^ (vii. 360.) dwells emphatically on 
the num^lprs of these Oriental uIIIgs, and compares their variety to 
the forces of Cyrus, Xerxes, and Agamonnon (iii. 284.). Not to in¬ 
sist on the testimony of the rhetorical poet, wo have similar evidence 
in Cicero*! leUtffv; and Appiun says plainly ri wStrt ko) or pa 
virnTr 0aotK^voi aat ^waorais arol ir6Kw fypatftt katA citev^i^y Srt 

{B,C» ii. 38.). Such troops 
could not, of course, he opposed 10 Cesaris veterans in the field, but 
they might bo serviceAW in many operations of war. 
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been hastily levied by Leutulus among the citizens 
of the republic in the province of Asia. The 
strength of these divisions had been considerably 
increased by the addition of supplemental or auxiliary 
cohorts of Achaians, Bffiotians, Epirotes and Thessa¬ 
lians.. who had gone forth' to his appointed 

province of Swia, was expected *to return witjj the 
two le§ioiis st^oned on that frontier. The name of 
Pompeius might be deemed sufficiently terrible to 
curb the audacity of the Partisans; but Orodes liad' 
presumed to nogotmte for the cession of Syria as the 
price of his active alliance, and Lucceius Hifrus was 
despatched on n, mission to amuse his vanity wliile 
he solicited his favouts.' To these forces is to be 
added the detachment of ('. Antonius recently cap¬ 
tured by Octavius. 

These armed inultitudcj, to which Cmsar’s euuine- 
mtion is confined, were qtiite ;i8 large as ni,n,vii ■ 
conld be conveniently s\ij)pi)rted or ma- 
nmuvred, jvocording to the principles and habits of 
ancient %^rfare. Though composed partly of strang(! 
and discordant elements, partly of- untrained levies, 
they might form, in the hands of skilful officers, a 
military i)ower more formidable than any the world 
had yet seen. •Their numbers may be stated very' 
moderately at eighty or ninety thousand men.''* 
Pompeius employed’himself in e.xercising them to¬ 
gether jidth the utmost diligence. Ife condescended 
to go through the severe discipline of the legionary in 
person, luirliug the piliim and brandishing tlie sword, 
on horseback and on foot, .and he displayed, it was 
said, though fifty-eight years of age, tlie strength 
and ardour of a young recruit.® At the same time 
every exertion was made to collect magazines of 

' C®8. B. C ill. $ Dion, xli. 

^ Eleven legions might amount to 60,000 men. The light 
and cavalry were above 11^000. The supplcQicDtArcohortS. co«id 
hardly bjd less than 20|000 more. 

• Plut. Pomp. 64. 

VOL. II. 
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provisions and warlike stores, while a fleet of five 
liundred vessels of war, and an infinite number of 
transports, contributed by every naval power, in the 
eastern seas', was plac^ under the command of 
Bibulus, and divided into several squadrons to v^tch 
every harbour froip which the enemy injght issue 
forth, or at which* he might attempt to make good 
his binding.* 

The overwhelming naval force which Pompeius 
possessed enabled him undoubtedly to 
throw reinforcements upon any coast where 
his interests were assailed by the enemy. 
But he would not iletach a single vessel or 
a single cohort to the relief of his provinces 
or his legions. He required all bis adherents to seek 
him in the position in which he had <ietermmed to 
abide the att^k, an<l lool^ed on with apparent apathy 
wliile his best generals and his amplest resources 
were torn from him. Indeed his opponent’s libe¬ 
rality restored to him the officers whom his own 
negligence had allowed to fall into tbhir hands. 
Afraiiius had followed the example of Domitius and 
Vibullius, in turning his arms once more ajl'aiust the 
conqueror to whom he owed his freedom. The 
menaces of the senate left them, perhaps, no choice 
but to take a decided part on the one side or the 
other. But Pompeius was exceedingly jealous of his 
principal officers, especially of such as had the con¬ 
fidence of his party. Though compelled, to entrust 
to them the most important commands in his army, 


' Cic. ad ix. 9.: “ Oipiiis baec dassis Alexandria^ ColcbiSt 
Tyro, iSidonc, Arada> Cypro, Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodo, Chio, By- 
sanijo, Lesbo, Smyrna, Mildo, Coo^ad interciadeodoa commeatus 
ItalisB el ad occupandas frumentarias proxinciaa comparator/’ 

^ J Css. C- iii. 5. Cic. (qd Alt x. 8.}. in one .of bis fits of confi* 
‘i&ict in Pdnrpcius'a preparations: ** Cujns omne eonsilium Themi- 
itocleutn est« Existimat enim qui mare teneat, com necesse ease 
renim poUri* TtoqjM oonqoam id egit, nt Hi>panise per se tenerentor: 
navalis apparatus el^sepfipcr aotiquissima cure fuit Navigabit igitor. 
quum evit ternpua, mnximis classibus, et ad Italiam occedet.*’ 
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he was by no means disposed to listen to their coun¬ 
sels. The fortune of war which had dislodged the 
partisans of the senate from so many of the positions 
they had undertaken to defend, had now assembled 
at ’ Thessalonica all the great leaders of the aristo¬ 
cratic faction. Various and cordicting as were their 
opinions on tl^ state of affairsj'they all seenied to 
agree in their' dislike and distrust of the champion 
iftder whom they were forced to array themselves. 
It was with great reluctance that Domitius resorted 
to Thessalonica after his escape from Massilia. His 
leader’s desertion of him atCorfinium still rankled in 
.his bosom ; he felt that it was only by his own gallant 
self-devotion that the’eonsuls, the senate, ana Pom- 
peins himself, had been enabled to escape from Italy; 
this was a service he never permitted his associates to 
forget, nor was* his temper such as to brook an 
inferior command. But he found himself naturally 
in his place at the head of the proudest and most 
exclusive section of the nobles, aud in their company 
he ridiculed the airs of sovereignty assumed by Pom- 
peius among tlie petty potentates whom he had sum¬ 
moned his standard.’ 

Cicero also had found his way to the head-quar¬ 
ters of his fritftids. How he evaded the 

♦ A A • 1 4 ClcCfO 

Vigilance oi Antonius does not appear^ We *eth*c»mp- 
must suppose tliat ie withdrew from Italy wwi^iii-umtd 
with ti»e consent, if not the express per- ** 
mission of Caesar. A crafty politician might foresee 
that the presence of so discontented a spirit in the 
hostile camp would furnish it with the seeds of dis¬ 
sension rather than any accession of strength. From 
the moment of his afirriv^d at Thessalonica, Cicero 
seems to have found himself ill at ease under the 
control of a military chieftain. His tardy, arrival 
was made a subject of reproach; the absence of 
some of his relatives gave coloQc;ty:to insinuations 

* Plot. Pomp. 67.* 
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against his sincerity, which were hardly dispelled 
even by the devotion to the cause manifested by his 
brother Quintus, who abandoned his old patron and 
general for' the sake of his party. But Cicero re¬ 
venged himself as he best might by wreaking many 
a bitter jest upon .the apparent imbecility of his 
tradjicers.’ Wiicni’ompeius taunted him with having 
made his appearance among them so' late, How can 
I he said to luive come late, he replied, when I find 
'nothing in readiness among 'you 1 He was striving 
to conceal from himself how little satislied he was 


witli his own determination to cling to a faction from 
which he could expect no good to his country. 

Tlih <lespair a sensible and practical statesman 


influeiii’t 
In the conn Mil 
of Jill |>krtjr. 


like Cicero felt for the welfare of the re¬ 
public, eveu in the event of the party with 
which he acted being cuccessful in the 


struggle to preserve its ascendency, shows how de¬ 


spised and powerless was that small but honovirable 
section of which Cato and Brutus were the leaders. 


Their names have, indeed, descended to us surrounded 
with a halo of glory, for they were the purest represen¬ 
tatives of a cause which posterity regarded as the 
antagonist of the tyranny under which it was itself 
suffering, and the philosophical creed they illustrateil 
by their life and practice was precisely that which 
found most favour with the gbnerations whibh suc¬ 
ceeded them. But it is evident that they fc^id little 
influence upon the sentiments of their own contem¬ 
poraries. Cato had acted with great perverseness. 
The notion of arming against Caesar he had from the 
first denoutffced. He would have combated him in 


the forum. He delighted^ in the confusion of the 
pQpular elections, and his courage never rose higher 
than when he found himself, on the hustings, raising 
his voice itbove the clamour of the multitude, and 


‘ Plut. Cie. 31.} Mt^b. Saturn. In 3., where several of Cicero's 
gibes on litis occasion jm recorded. 
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defying the violence of tribunes and demagogues. It 
was his pride to shape bis course with a view to the as¬ 
sertion of his principles, rather than the attainment of 
their triumph. When forced to follow in the wake 
of the senate, he continued to manifest great reluct¬ 
ance to taking any military command. The gdvern- 
ment of Sicily was at last thiiist upon him. Pompeius, 
no doubt, was glad to b^ quit of his presence, ftr he 
knew that^ in the event of victory, no one would be 
more vigilant in circumscribing his authority than 
Cato. But his precipitate retreat from that island, 
contrary to every expectation of friends and foes, cau 
hardly be accounted for, except as the indulgence of 
that untractiible perversity ’ of character which was 
better understood by his contemporaries than by their 
posterity. Nor did he feel any shame in reappearing 
in the camp of Ihc nobles, where he seemed to bo 
wholly unconscious that he* was now doubly obnqjtious, 
both as an impracticable politician and an imbecile 
general. On one point, indeed, his dignified humanity 
shamed the ferocity of his party into acquiescence in 
his counsels. At his instance the senate passed a 
decree, Vhich became, however, in the sequel a mere 
empty form, that no city should be eacked, and no 
citizen put to death, unless taken with arms in his 
hands. ^ 


But, however linAted the influence of Cato pight 
be upij» the adherents of the same cause, it 
was at least all-powerful with his nephew M.Brdtu,to 
M. Brutus. The young philosopher had ‘ 


never forgotten that Pompeius had slain his father, 
and, devoted as he was by'family and temper to the 
party of the oligarchy, he had nevertheless sternly 
abstained from joining in the adulation which they 
had showered upon their champion. But now bis 
haughty reserve was overcome by the claim his uncle 
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made upon his sense of public duty. He offered his 
services to Pompeius. Though inclined by nature to 
study and peaceful avocations he was not deficient in 
the qualities of a good officer, and while he devoted 
himself, however reluctantly, to the businesa he had 
undertaken, he seems to have refrained from any ex¬ 
hibition of restlessness and discontent. 


OuS: conception of the character of Cato woiild be 
^ j incomplete if we omitted to notice a domes- 
tic incident which curiously illustrates it. 
Cicero hod left his wife behind him at 
Borne, under the protection of his son-in-law Dola- 
bella. He had expressed, indeed, a decent sense of, 
apprehension at what might bef^l her, thus separated 
from a husband, whom the conqueror might be dis¬ 
posed to regard with bitter hostility ; but, undecided 
as he was in respect to bis own course, he thought it 
would* conduce to his interests to show such ready 
confidence in Cmsar’s goodwill. Pompeins, on the 
other hand, who had already transferred to his new 
wife Cornelia the tender affection he had been seen to 


bestow upon Julia, seemed to distrust the security of his 
own camp in his anxiety for her safety, and had sfent lier 
far away to the obscure retreat of Lesbos.* Cato, how¬ 
ever, on his part, as far from the trickery of the one, 
as from the timidity of the other, had chosen the very 
crisis pf his own and the public^ safety to marry, or 
rather to remarry the widow of Hortensius. t'Vlarcia 
had already been espoused to him at an earlier period. 
But the Roman law allowed excessive facility of di¬ 
vorce; and this licence, which bis contemporaries 
adopted from^ passion, avarice, or caprice, Cato had 
assumed for the sake of gratifying, not himself, but 
^is friend. Hortensius was childless; Marcia had 
proved herself fruitful; and the philosopher gravely 
transferred the mother of his chUdren to the house- 


' Plat. Pomp. 66.) Dioo, xlli. S. 
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hold of the voluptuary.' But this second union, 
after answering every purpose for which it was con¬ 
tracted, had been dissolved by death; and the matron, 
however faithful she had proved to her second hus¬ 
band, was more proud of the name of her first.* She 
proposed that they should be rpunited, and proved 
the genuineness of her devotion t)y tlie perils which 
she soi^ht to share.'* The nuptials were solemfi and 
private, as befitted the time and circumstances.* 
Only one eye was deemed worthy of witnessing them: 
Brutus alone might attest the weakness or the 
strength of Cato.® 

, Cmsar arrived at Brundisium at the beginning of 
the Roman year, and l»c had probably been 
the. more anxious to reach the coast with- uwr w Kplrm 
cut loss of time, as the season, which was 
really a little past mid-autumn, wajs still favourable 
for transporting bis army across the sea. He had 
summoned twelve legions to meet lum at the place 
of embarkation, but their numbers were far. from 


’ Plut. Cat Afin. 25. 1 bare omitted 6omc of thu most extraordi¬ 
nary det|ils of this transaction. Ca>sar, in his satire which he de¬ 
signated Anticato"charged the ]>hiJ(isopher with having had an eye 
to the great wealth which Hortensius had left tu his widow ; but Wo 
may trust, porhaps^ to Plntarch^s indignant <lisclaimcr: ZfMiQv yi,> 
itrri rf 'H/>«cX€r ^uxXaHlav koI KOfTtjyopuy alff^^poKfpZ^iQV 

Kdrvvos (C. 52.). 

^ Lucan, ii, 343.: • 

Liceat tnmulo scripsissc Catonis 
Marcia.’’ 

’ Lucan, IL 346.: 

** Non tno Icetorum soeiam rcbusqnc secundis 
Accipis; in euros veaio partemquc laborum. 

Da mihi castra seqiii.** 

It seemb, however, that Cato left IRoicia in Italy fb superintend his 
domestic affairs. Plut. • 

* Lucan, ii. 365.; 

«^Sicut erat, mcesti servans lagnbria cuUub, 

Quoque modo natos hoc est amplexa mariium: 

Nun soliti lusero sales, nec more Sabino 
Excepit iristls convicia festa raaritus.” 

^ Lucan, ii. 371.2 * 

** Junguntnr taciti, eoQtentiqne auspice Bruta*' 
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complete. The losses ol‘ so many campaigns in Gaul 
and Iberia, and latterly the fatigue of a long and 
rapid inarch from the Ebro to the Ionian straits, 
had thinned the ranks of his veterans, while the 
troops which had been kept in quarters on the 
Apulian coast had suffered from its autumnal fevers, 
and were weak and dispirited through sickness and 
inaction.' All the vessels that could he coliecl^d for 
the transport of these forces would not contain more 
than fifteen thousand infantry and five hundred 
cavalry, notwithstanding that the bag^agjj was left 
behind ; yet this small number comprised the com¬ 
plements of seven legions.’ Before embarking, Ca3- 
sar harangued bis soldiers, deiclariug tliat be was 
now demanding of them the last sacrifice he should 
have to require, and assurii^j them that the aban- 
ilonment of their baggage should be recompensed 
by rich booty and a munificent largess. They 
replied with enthusiasm that his orders should be 
obeyed, be they what they might. On the second 
day, the fifth of January, the expedition came safely 
to laud, near a place called Palmste.® The pilots 
had selected a sheltered beach upon which their 
vessels could be run with safety, though surrounded 
on all sides by the dangerous promentories of the 
Ceraunian mountains. They had received orders to 
avoid ^ the harbours on the coast, which were all 
understood to be occupied by the enemy: - Ijgt the 
construction of the Roman galleys gave great facili¬ 
ties for debarkation, and for this purpose a. naval 


' ilk 2.: **MuUi Gallicis tot beliis dcfecorant, longum* 

que Stcr cx llispuniA magnum numcrom dimniucrat» ct gruvis 
nutumnas m Apulia circumque Bruodisium omnem cxercitora vale- 
tudine tentaverat.*’ 

» Cm. B.a ill 2—6. 

\C9S. B.C. in. 6. The readio^ of the codices ia Pharsalus or 
Pharsalia, which is CTidcntly a mistake or corruption. Lucan (ir. 
460.) supplies the name adopted in the text: 

** Paliestinas uncis confix it arenas.** 
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armament might avail itself of coves, creeks, and 
sand-banks, such as -in modem times are only- 
accessible to the light craft of the smuggler. 

It cannot be supposed, however, tliat Ccesar 
trusted entirely to fortune in thus launcli- 

. / . • « 1 Tfcrdy 

iDg Upon an element occupied hy nn ovei*- 
whelming naval force. While completing , 
their military equipments in Macedonia, his ad¬ 
versaries ])retended to keep him at bay across a 
channel forty miles in width. Kut the winter was 
tidvancing, Caesar’s troops were scattered, he was 
supposed to be still absent himself in Spain; for a 
moment the vigilance of the Pompeian commanders 
wa.s relaxed, and the gates of the East were left uu- 
guardod. Caesar was, doubtless, aware that Pibuhw, 
with the galleys, an hundred and ten in number, which 
he retained under his imn^ediate orders, wjis lying in¬ 
active at Corcyra. Nor was he ignorant that another 
hostile squadron was stationed at Oricum, at no 
great distance from his - destined landing-place. 
Either of these armaments would have sufficed to 


destroy his defenceless flotilla; but the police of the 
seas warf imperfectly kept by tlie naval science of the 
ancients; their vessels were ill-adapted for cruising 
through variable weather ; and the use of oars acted 
almost like steam in giving wings to weakness, and 
baffling the vigilancb of a blockade. Bibulu8»was 
deeply j»ortified at an exploit, the success of which 
was ‘sure to be attributed to his own remissness. 


He bad become apprised of Csesar’s sudden arrival 
at Brundisium; he augured the lightning speed with 
which he would dash across the straits, and be 
hastened, though too late,rto intercept him. It was 
not, however, too late to divide the invader’s forces, 
and maJee it impossible either for a second detach¬ 
ment to cross over, or for the first to return. While he 
rushed himself to sea, be had sent orders to all his 
officers to issue simultaneously from their stations on 
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the coast. From Corcyra to Salona the Ionian gulf 
was swept by their squadrons. CjBsar on the very 
evening of his landing despatched his lieutenant 
Fufius Calenus with the empty transports to thread 
the hostile armaments, and bring over his remaining 
forces from Brundisium. But, neglecting to take 
advantage of the night breeze, Calenus was descried 
by the enemy, and thirty of the returning vessels 
were intercepted and burnt, with their crews on 
board. Octavius, who commanded a portion of the 
Pompeian fleet, was less successful in an attack upon 
Salona, a stronghold of Cjesar’s in Illyricum, and 
was compelled to retreat from before it with some 
loss. Bibulus continued to keep the sea, notwith¬ 
standing the approach of the stormy season, and 
although Casar’s operations shut him out from 
nearly every port on the coast into ■^vhich he might 
have run for shelter.* 

Pompeius was in Macedonia, and had hardly 
FMBpeiai received information of his rival’s unex- 

pected landing in Epirus, while Cie8iirw’a.s 
already reducing his fortresses and dis- 
];is garrisoHS. The citizens of 
Orienra and Apollonia refused to shut their 
gates against the consul of the republic, and com¬ 
pelled the Pompeian lieutenants, Torquatus and 
Staberius, to withdraw their forces. Several other 
towns soon followed this example, and, in tbs course 
of a few days, the states of Epirus sent a formal 
deputation to declare their submission to the invader 
who bore the insignia of the Koman government.* 
Pompeius was now in fiill march for Dyrrhaehium, 
which he was exceedingly amrious to save from the 
enemy. The news of his repeated disasters met him 
at each successive stage of his advance, and such 
terror did the name of Cteear strike into the minds 


' Cm. B.C. iii. 7—9. 


* Ca*. B.C. Ui. 12. 
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of bis soldiers, that they hegjin already to melt away 
from him, as they had abaodoned his lieutenants in 
Italy the year before. Drooping and straggling, 
and throwing away their arms, the march of the 
Pompeian legions began to assume the appearance 
of a flight. Labienus came forward to check the 
progress of desertion, by taking ^he solemn miUtary 
oath of adherence and obedience to the general. 
The formula was successively tendered to the princi¬ 
pal officers, to the tribunes, to the centurions, and 
the legionaries. This appeal to the spirit of disci¬ 
pline seems to have revived the courage of the 
goldiery. Dyrrhachium was effectually covered by 
the lines behind which the Pompeians now en¬ 
trenched themselves on the right bank of the Apsus; 
while Csesar, finding hi.s scanty forces insufficient to 
assail them, took'up his position on the left to pro¬ 
tect the towns in his rear which had submitted to 
him, and there resolved to pass the winter under 
canvas. 

At this crisis, attempts were still made on e{ujh 
side to delvide the other by negotiations. 

Caesar employed the mediation of Vibul- 
Hus, the Pompeian officer whom he had 
twice captured,’ first at Corfinium, and 
again in Spain. The terms which he of¬ 
fered were that each chieftain should disband his 
troops ^multaneously, and refer the adjustment of 
their disputes to the senate and people; an arrange¬ 
ment which had by this time become more than ever 
impracticable. Ciesar’s only object in proposing it 
must have been to gain time’for the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements. On the btb<h’ hand, Bibulus and hie 
colleague, being now excluded from almost every 
point of the coast, and severely harassed by the 
weather and want of necessaries at sea, were anxious 
to conclude an armistice for their own immediate con¬ 
venience. But Ccesar understood their object, and 


Th^r^ptfain 

tem pi to 
prcv«Q( the 

^TUiOU. * 
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thougli Calenus was still prevented from joining him 
with the expected succours, he refused to listen to 
their proposes. Meanwhile, the fatigues of his naval 
campaign, joined to his excessive mortification at 
Ciesar having so narrowly escaped him, had com¬ 
pletely broken the health of the Pompeian com¬ 
mander. He fell a'sacrifice to his anxiety to redeem 
his character for vigilance or fidelity with the party 
which had entrusted to him so important a com¬ 
mand.' He showed, indeed, ferocity enough to satisfy 
the most blood-thirsty of the faction, but he had no 
other clainr on their approbation. The only service 
ho had performed was to disperse his vessels up and 
down the coast of Epirus, so as to watch every creek ' 
and strand upon which Cscsar’s secuud division might 
seek to effect a landing. Cajsar himself complained that 
Antonius, whom he had appointed to direct the opera¬ 
tion, neglected more than one favourable opportunity 
of making the passage. He might have made a feint 
to draw off the enemy’.s attention, and have selected a 
point for running on shore where the numbers of his 
opponents would be insufficient to cope with him. 
Upon the death of liibulus, the several detachments 
of the collective fleet seem to have been left at the 
disposal of their respective commanders. Porapeius 
was apparently too much disconcerted by the preca¬ 
rious‘position of his affiurs to |Jay due attention to 
what was after all the point most importaUWfor his 
interests, the prevention of the junction of Ctesar’s 
two divisions. L. Scribonius Libo, who had com¬ 
manded under Bibulus a detachment of fifty ships, 
now took upon himself'to act with this force inde¬ 
pendently. He quitted the cozist of Epirus, and, 
crossing the straits, established a blockade of Brun- 
disium, taking possession of the island which lay at 
the entrance of the harbour, and cruising before it 


> C«n. 18. 
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■\vit}i a force which alone was more numerous than 
any Antonius could bring against it. One ^reat 
difficulty which the ancients experienced in conduct¬ 
ing operations of this kind lay in the incapacity of 
their vessels for sufficient stowage of provisions and 
water. They were unable to keep the sea with a view 
to effectual observation. The nurferous flotillas yhich 
still lingered along the shores of the opposite coast 
could not have been better employed than in mini¬ 
stering to the necessities of the blockading squadron. 
But Libo’s manoeuvre, far bolder and more <lecisive 
than any of Bibulus, or even of Poinpeius, failed 
^from the want of co-operatiou. He was deceived 
iiideed with the idea Hiat he could maintain himself 
by the possession of the little island he had seized, 
and even aasuio<i Pompeius that he iniglit withdraw 
the rest of his fleet into port, and trust to him alone 
tofrjistrate the passage of the Csesareans. Aubmius, 
however, disposed his cavalry skilfully along the ,coast 
to prevent any of Bibo’s foragem landing in quest of 
water and provisions, and the Pompeian was com¬ 
pelled at lost to abandon his p<jsition, aud resort once 
more tR the same feeble and inefficient tactics wipch 
had rendered Bibulus contemptible.' 

Some months had been consumed in the,sc desul¬ 


tory mancBuvres, and great must have been 
Csesar’s impatience dt being prevented from 
octing^^nore boldly by the absence of so 


rntrUvM of 
Kbcne. 


large a portion of his forces. While in this state of 
suspense and comparative inactivity, his anxiety must 


have sorely increased on hearing of the progress of 


an attempt at counter-revohition in Korfte and Italy. 
Cicero’s correspondertce ‘has preserved to tis fhe 


record of the zeal with which M. Cselius Knfus had 


advocated Csesar’s cause at the period of his invading 
Italy. He had used his best endeavours to cajole 


> Cos. B.C. lit. 23, 24. 
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Cicero into acquieecence in the proconsul’s views, and 
bis old intimacy with his correspondent, and the 
terms of playful familiarity in which he addressed 
him, pointed him out as the likeliest person to sway 
that vacillating politician.' Cselius h^ been only a 
late convert to Caesar’s party. As one of the tribunes 
in tjie time of PAmpeius’s sole consjilship, he had 
exerted himself in defence of Milo, and had asserted 
on that occasion the principles of the most violent 
section of the oligarchs. But he seems to have been 
won over to the popular side by the seductions of 
CXu io, whom he was persuaded to accompany on the 
famous expedition to C^ajsar's camp at Afiminum, 
The proconsul’s blandishinontH may have.iCpmpleted 
the work of conversion; and from that period, as we 
have seen, Caelius devoted his talents, which were con¬ 
siderable, to the establishment of the new’ order of 
things. Caisar had rewarded liim by obtaining for 
him the election to the pnetorship, second in dignity; 
the chair of the prajtor of the city was occupied at 
the same time by C. Trebonius, whose tidelity had 
been longer tried, and whose services were •un¬ 
doubtedly uioi-e conspicuous. Caeliua, witty, vain, 
and dissolute, w;\s dissatisfied with this post, and 
sought to raise himself to higher'‘distinctions by 
studying the gratification of the popiilar wishes.* 
He declared with plausible eloquence that Caesar’s 
enactments had not gone far enough for the ftlief of 
the needy citizens. He promised to lend all the 
sanction of his office to any debtor who should appeal 
against the decisions of his colleague, according to the 
tenor of thS recent enacStments for the adjustment of 
de*bts. He even proposed •hinlself a new law for the 
g;reater relief of the debtor by the spoliation of his 
creditor. The multitude were well pleased with these 

' Cic. ad Div, viiL comp, ad Dio, ii, 1$. 

' Css. S,C, iii, 21.; Ur. Epit cxL; Dion, xliL 23, 24,; Veil, 
ii. 68. 
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revolutionary proceedings, and it became necessary 
for tbe consul and liigher magistrates at once to 
resist such democratical encroachments. Cselius was 
hurried forward on his career by the still increasing 
demands of the passions he b^ evoked. Tumults 
arose in the city; the consul applied to the senate for 
unusual powers; it was decreed that Cselius shoijld be 
suspended from his functions, and the execution of 
this decree was enforced with a high hand, which 
controlled all opposition, and drove the discomfited 
demagogue from his chair of office. Baffled in his 
schemes and unprepared with resources, he now pro¬ 
fessed his intention of appealing personally to 
V^a'sar, an^ under tbi» pretence he left the city, to 
repair the web of his intrigues in greater security at 
a distance. 

Tliough the consul ha^ been able to maintain 
tlie peace of the city with the opportune ne.ttempt.to 
assistance of a body of soldiers whicTi was TOt?<«M.jnrt 
passing through at the time on its way 
into Gaul, CacHus, it appears, had per- 
suaded himself that Ca*sar’s government had already 
fallen fhto general odium there, and that, with the 
exception of a wretched pack of money-lenders, 
the whole population was prepared to rise against 
his authority. It w;is only the dread, he argued, 
of the vengeance \Vhich Pompeius had vowed to 
wreak*«ipon all who had ever subinittod to his 
rival, that caused any delay in effecting a counter¬ 
revolution. New views of ambition began to open 
upon him. Instead of inviting Pompeius to has¬ 
ten across the sea and i^over Italy and Borne, 
while his enemy wotlld “be detained by the want 
of ships from following him, he left him ^ 
the chances of an encounter, wiiich, from his 
knowledge of Caesar’s veterans, he believed would 
be unfavourable, if not fatal to him, while he 
conceived tbe design of seizing tbe prize him- 
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self.' Milo, who, i\s the only political exile ex¬ 
cepted from the late amnesty, had obvious grounds 
of indignation against Csesar, had taken advantage 
of the disturbed state of affairs to come secretly 
into Italy, aud call to his standard the remnant of 
the armed bands with which he had been wont to 
doniineer over the factions of the city. Cmlius had 
been allowed to leave Kome unmolested, and was 
already engaged in secret intrigues with this rash 
adventurer; hut the consul had directed one r)f the 
tribunes to attend upon him and observe his move¬ 
ments. His resorting to Campania roused sus- 
piciou, and he was summoned back to the neigh/' 
bourhood of the city; but*" in deference to his 
noble birth and the high office which he still 
claimed, the watch whicli was kept over him was 
relaxed, and still more .so# perhaps,' after the speedy 
defeat of Milo before Capua. Crelius effected his 
escape, and followed the traces of liis new confede¬ 
rate in the Lucanian mountains. Here Milo was 
striving to kindle heath aud forest with the flame 
of predatory iusurrection. At the same ^iine he 
addressed ids solicitations, on the one hand, to the 
mxmicipal authorities in the neighbouring towns, 
asserting that he was acting under'the direction of 
Pompeius and Bibulus, while he held out, on the 
other, to the needy and profligate the usual pro¬ 
mises of a revolutionary agitator. But hfi*'career 
was speedily cut short; for in an attempt to seize 
the town of Cosa he was slain by the blow of a 
stone hurled from the walls. Soon afterwards 
Caelius entered Thurii unarmed; his levity prompted 
him, alone and defenceless, to make another effort; 

* a letter from Calius to Gicero, written apparent!}/ at the mo¬ 

ment of hia leering Rome. Cic. ad Dio. viii. 17.: " Quud-ei timor 
restrcB cradelitatis non csiet, ejccti jam pridem hinc essemua. Mam 
hie preeter foeneratores paucos, nee homo nee ordo quisqnam eat, nisi 
Pompeianns .... veatraa copias non novi: nostii ralde depugnarc et 
facile algcre et csorire consoerunu” 
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but when he tried to corrupt the fidelity of some 
Gaulish and Spanish horse whom Caesar had sta¬ 
tioned there, they turned round upon him ‘with 
indignation and slew him. With the death of the 
two chieftains the seeds of this paltry insurrection 
were scattered to the winds.* , 

While these ineffectual moveuAsnts iu the interest 
of the Optimates were in progress in Italy, CMir •(. 
their great champion still kept close in his 
quarters at Dyrrhachmm, not venturing to p«»i. 
trust his half-trained forces in conflict with Ceesor’s 
veterans. The withdrawal of Libo’s squadron from 
the coast of Apulia had left open the harbour of 
linmdisium. Antonius was well aware of his com¬ 
mander’s impatience to combine all his forces to¬ 
gether on the other side of the channel: nor was he 
or the other officers in command at all deficient in 
zeal to perform the duty expected of them. But 
once baffled in their attempt to effect the passage, 
and awed perhaps by the savage vengeance which 
Bibulus had wreaked upon his captives, they let slip 
more than one opportunity of embarking with a 
favourable wind. The winter was now nearly over, 
and with the prevalence of milder weather the Pom¬ 
peian squadroi/8 would find it easier to keep an 
effectual blockade. Accordingly, Caesar sent re¬ 
peated messages, ui'ging Antonius to put to at 
all haaards. ^He represented that the loss of the 
vessels was of little consequence If the taoops 
could only be run ashore any where on the beach, 
it mattered not that the ships were exposed to the 
beating of the surf, or liable to be seized by the 
enemy.^ It is related that in a transport of im¬ 
patience, for his situation was now becoming every 

' Cesar and Dion, U, ce» The story is told with some diserepaooy 
by these two writers. The oarratire of the latter has the ^pear* 
anee of greater accuracy in detail 

’ Cm. J7.C. iii. 95. 

YOL. II. • S 
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day moVe critical, he determined to hazard the 
pass^^e in person, and that too in the face of a 
violent tempest. This daring enterprise he was 
obliged, to conceal from his own soldiers, and in a' 
private vessel of only twelve oars he braved the 
chances of shipwreck or of capture. The sailors, 
howeyer, could make no way against the fury of the 
winds and waves, and his -life was probably saved 
by yielding to the storm. The undertaking was 
bold to the verge of rashness. Ctesar himself, it 
must be observed, does not mention it, and we 
may suspect that the circumstances have been dis¬ 
torted or coloured by successive rhetoricians, with 
the wish to trace throughout the exploit^ of the' 
most successful of adventurers that implicit re¬ 
liance upon fortune, which is all that ordinary 
men can discover in the most consummate calcu¬ 
lations of the statesman or the warrior. Perhaps 
the whole story was invented to introduce the 
brilliant apophthegm which Ceesar is said to have 
addressed to the dismayed sailors: Fear nothing; 
you carry Ccesar and hie fortunes,^ 

At last Antonius embarked his forces, the men 
and officers being equally clamorous to be 
carried across. They conaisted of four 
' legions and eight hundred cavalry. The 
south* wind, with which he sailed, was not favourable 
for shaping his course for Oricum. As th^Jjreeze 
freshaned, his vessels were wafted considerably to the 
northward, and passed off Apollonia and Byrrha- 
chium.* They were descried by Coponius, who com¬ 
manded a Bh^ian squadron in theservice ofPompeius 
at the latter port, lie immediately gave them chase, 

' Flonu, who is the first to tell the story, mahesno mention of this 
celehratefi sajisg'Cix. 6.}. Appian(ii 58.), Dion(xli. 46.), Flutanh 
(CcB*. 38.), repeat all the circnmsiances with little variatloa. Lucan 
(v. 577. &C.) amplifies them with tome of his wildest hTperbedes. 

^ Caa. B.C, iii. 36. foU. 
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and his swift war-vessels, though only sixteen in 
number, were more than a match both in spee4 and 
strength for the transports in which the Csesarean 
legions were embarked. The wind, however, now 
blew so strongly as to enable Antonius to keep his 
start of the pursuer, and ente» the haven of Nym- 
pbseum, which lay some hours’ sail to the noi^h of 
Dyrrhachium. The mouth of this harbour directly 
faced the south, and if it was easy for Antonius to 
make it, it would not be more difficult for Coponius 
to follow. But the wind suddenly shifted to the south¬ 
west, and drove the Pompeian vessels mth violence 
jupon the coast. Here they were all dashed to pieces, 
their crews falling iitto the hands of the enemy. 
Csesar, however, treated them with studied kindness, 
and he takes care to inform us that he sent them safe 
home to their native island, from which they had been 
summoned to maintain a cause in which they took 
little interest. Very different was the fate of the 
complement of one of Antonius’s vessels. Two ships 
of the squadron had parted company with the main 
body in the night, and came to anchor off Lissus, 
three miles to the south of Nymphaeum. Here Ota- 
cilius Crassus commanded for Pompeius. He sur¬ 
rounded them ^th a swarm of boats and transports, 
and invited them to surrender. One of the two, 
which carried a division of two hundred and twenty 
men Wonging to a newly-raised legion, promptly 
obeyed, under a promise that the men’s lives should 
he spared. But the Pompeian officer carried out the 
system of his colleagues without regard to mercy or 
good faith, and earned them'all to be massacred. The 
contplement of the othef, which was a battalion of 
veterans, maintained their courage in the last ex¬ 
tremity. Though suffering from fatigue and sea¬ 
sickness, and entirely ignorant of the strength of their 
enemies, th^ ran their ship on shore, and threw up 
a hasty entrenchment, behind which they repnls^ 
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the attack of the Pompeians, and were enabled even¬ 
tually to escape to the camp of the main body. Cras- 
sus had not tiie means of offering any resistance to 
the large force now collected so near him. He re¬ 
tired from Lissus, which immediately opened its gates 
to Antonius. The transports were sent across the 
gulpl^ once more td bring over a detachment which 
was still expected, and Ciesar was speedily apprised of 
the place and circumstances of his lieutenant’s landing. 

The course of Antonius’s fleet had been observed 
of armies in their quarters on the 

“ Apsus. Both were equally eager to follow 
it; the Pompeians with the view of pro¬ 
tecting Dyrrhachium, the Caeeareans in the hope of 
at last effecting the long-desired junction of their 
forces. Pompeius, on the right bank of the river, 
was able to move without delay, while his enemy, to 
whom the stream offered a considerable impediment, 
was obliged to seek a ford higher up. Pompeius 
hoped to surprise Antonius, and conducted his march 
with secrecy as well as speed: but his movements were 
discovered to the new comers by the natives of the 
country, and they had time to entrench theftiselves, 
\vhile they sent messengers to inform their general of 
their arrival and position. On the second day Csesar 
made his appearance, and Pompeius, uot venturing to 
’ expose himself at the same time'to an attack both in 
front and rear, hastily withdrew to. a place called As- 
paragiumwhere he found a suitable spot to establish 
his fortified lines. 

Even when his forces were so much less numerous, 
CBwir bioek- 'CaBsar had been eager to press the enemy to 
O' battle. He had nOw doubled his avftil- 
iii«>uFetrk numbers, and had succeeded in dis¬ 
lodging Pompeius from the position be had selected 
to cover Dyrrhachium, so that he had every reason 

^ Cass. B.C. iii« 30. The localitj of Asparogium Unotaccoratol/ 
knovn. It was on the left bank of the Genuius, and within one 
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to anticipate compelling him soon to hght at ^ 
much greater disadvantage. With this vie\f he 
followed the steps of the retreating army until he 
arrived before their new encampment, where he drew 
out his legions in order of battle, and vainly hoped 
that his challenge would be accepted. But Pompeins 
kept close within his lines. Csesar again brol(e up 
from his position, and, making a circuit to disguise 
the object of his movement, threw himself before*the 
walls of Dyrrhachium in such a manner os to cut off 
all communication between the city and the camp of 
its defenders. Pompeius had attempted to anticipate 
^bis manceuvre, but bis cautious circuhispection was 
baffled by the activity of his adversary’s move¬ 
ments. Firmly resolved as he was not to commit his 
half-trained battalions to a premature engagement 
with their veteran enemy, it was necessary to seize a 
position in the neighbourhood, lodged securely in 
which he might watch their operations and profit by 
circumstances. A cliff, on the sea-coast, distinguished 
from its bold projection with the appellation of Petra 
or the Rock’, offeretl a favourable post for the de¬ 
velopment of these defensive tactics. It stood at a 
short distance from Dyrrhachium. which contained the 
stores and arsedals of the republican army ; it pos¬ 
sessed certain natural a<l vantages for defence, and the 
anchorage it commanded was extensive and tolerably 
shelte*ed. At this spot his troops might rely upon 
the supply of all their wants from the sea® ; but, 
secure though he was of this element, Pompeius made 
himself independent of'distant resources by drawing 
military lines in front of his' position, fifteen miles in 
length, and thus incldsing in a strong entrenchment 

I 

day^s march of Dyrrhachium^ m appears from C«sar, B, C iii. 7C. 
The reading (Ui. 41.), **in Macedonian)/' most certainly be corrupt. 

‘ Lucan, vi. 16.: 

‘'Quemque vocat eollem Tantantios incola Petram ** 

^ Pint, Pomp* 65: wiyra wiw Aftpoy 
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a large tract of cultivated soiL To these limits> how¬ 
ever^ his bold aod unwearied assailant now determined 
to confine him. Caesar planted himself firmly in front 
of the Pompeian position, and actually carried a 
counter-rampart parallel to the whole sweep of its 
defences, through an-arc not less than seventeen miles 
in lepgth, from one extreme point on the coast to the 
other. These extraordinary works were not raised on 
either side without frequent skirmishes. The forces 
of Pompeius were the most numerous, and the extent 
of his works was less, so that he was able to bring 
greater strength to bear in any attacks he chose to 
make upon the enemy. He was also superior in light- 
troops, whose services were eminently useful in this 
kind of engagement; and his success in these desultory 
conflicts so encouraged him, that he was reported to 
have declared he would consent to forfeit all claim to 


military skill if his adversary escaped without fatal 
disaster from the position he had so rashly taken up. 
His boast, as we shall sec, was not far from being 
fully accomplished. Nevertheless, C®sar, though 
sometimes repulsed from the positions he attempted 
to seize, and much harassed and impeded in fhe pro¬ 
gress of bis operations, completed his chain of towers 
connected with ditch and rampart* from shore to 
shore, and thus presented to the world the extraordi¬ 
nary zpectacle of a superior force, commanded by the 
most experienced general of the age, blockaded in the 
centre of the country he had himself chosen for the 
camnaiffn. ^ 


As the crisis of the great contest approaches, we 

ChutetCT ud 

ourselves of the 'fidelity of the narrative 
before us. This narrative is given in full 
detail in the Commentaries of the principal 
actor in the events themselves: the works of 


naturally more anxious to assure 


'Cm. B.C. iU. 42—44.; ^on, rii 60 .; Appito, 5.C. iL 6f., 
Lumd, Ti. 29—68. 
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later writers add nothing to the particulars, but tond 
generally to confirm his account Caesar’s history of* 
the Civil War has indeed come down to us incomplete ; 
the text in several places is very corrupt; and its 
geographical inaccuracies are many and palpable. 
The account even of the milita^ operations is oCca* 
sionally confused and inconsisteut; but perhaps the 
most surprising defect of the work is its w^t of 
breadth and largeness of view. It* contains no gene¬ 
ral survey of the state of parties and affairs, so essen¬ 
tial for understanding the political bearing even of 
the military transactions; and the discovery it pro¬ 
fesses to moke of the author’s own motives and objects 
must be pronounced for the most part frivolous and 
unworthy of the occasion. The genuineness of the 
work is nevertheless generally admitted.' If we are 
justly disappointed at the narrowness of the sphere 
over which the writer’s observation ranges, compared 

‘ The questio i of the geDoinoncss of the firet seven books of the 
Commentaries oa the Gallic and the three books on the Civil War 
seems to lie in a narrow compass. The itncieots understood that 
Csesar wrote commentaries on these wars, and that he compiled 
ephemeiides, or memoranda, of his military actions generally; al^ 
that he left some imperfect notices of the Alexandrian and African 
campaigns, which were reduced to the form of commentaries bv 
another himd. belief is that the Ephemerides were the rough 
notes from which Ciesar lumself either wrote, or dictated, or superin* 
tended the composition of the Commentanes on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars, and that the same holes furnished the groundwork for ^tbo sub* 
sequent compilation by others of the eighth Gallic book, and those on 
the AluandriaO; African, and perhaps the Spanish campaigns. Bat 
that the seven books B.G. and three B.C* were written by the same 
person I can hardly doubt The stjle and still more the character 
of the two works seem to be nearly identical, the only difference 
being such as one might expect, that the latter is written vfftb a 
little less care and appearance ef literary ambition. The manifest 
errors h contmos can ou])»be attributed to corruption of the text. 
To suppose that Ccesar wrote commentaries, and that the 
generation saffered them to be entirely losti^uid superseded b^be 
writings of any other person, whether the genuine memoirs of a ooa* 
temporary, or either the acknowledged compilation or the fictitious 
exercitation of a later age, is the last resource of the morbid scepticism 
^bich cannot suffer any author to say more or less than barmoiiiees 
with its own gratuitous canons of historical criticism. 
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with the vast extent of view which he might have 
opened to us, we may, on the other hand, esteem 
ourselves supremely fortunate in the possession of a 
record which bears, on the whole, the stamp of tmth 
and candour more conspicuously than the writings 
perhaps of any othen party politician. The contem¬ 
porary whose, impeeichment of its 6delity has had the 
greatest weight wjth later critics was notorious, it 
should be remembered, for trivial and*perhep8 spite¬ 
ful detraction.* In the relation of minor events the 
author, it may be conceded, h:w occasionally used 
some artiBce to disguise bis failures, but seldom or 
never to enhance the merit of his successes. But I have 
abstained generally from questioning the accuracy 
and fairness of minute details, as disagreeable both to 
the writer and the re^ider where there is so little room 
for criticising them with any certainty. In some 
places I have tacitly correct^ what seemed to me 
errors, or smoothed over apparent inconsistencies; 
but in all the main features of the narrative I am 
content to rely on the authority before me, leaving it 
to the reader’s own judgment to supply wjiat he 
may think imperfect, or apply a corrective to what 
may appear to him partial.* 

^ C. Asinius PoUio« one of Ctc5ar*i officers, who wrote a history of 
the civil wars. For his remarks on Cicero, Lrvy and Satlust, 

see Suck JuL 56., IlL Gramm. 10.; Quintil. i. 5.56., ViiL 1. 3., xiL 
1 . 22 . 

* Among the modern works which have lain open before mo in 
stadjing the events of the Civil War, has been that of the late 
lamented Arnold, who wrote the biography of Julius Csesar for the 
Encgfl. Metropolitana. la vigour and perspicuity of narrative this 
early esaay is not inferior to the more raatnro and better known 
historical compositions of its distiaguished author; but I cannot help 
thinking that, at a later period of hU li& he would have consider- 
•Mr modified the moni and poIiUcal views it exhibits . I detect 
some plates in which me autbor*s prejudice against Csesar seems to 
htf^^jf^ifled him in the statement of facts, and still more whore ho 
ip&rs to me to have unduly dispara^d bis motives and exalted 
ihakt of bis opponents. But on a question of pure literary criticism 
tiny opinion of Arnold's must be *of very great weight, and I moc^ 
regret (hut wo do not possess the deliberate judgment of Kia later 
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The manoeuvres of two Roman armies in front 
of one another may be compared to the 
single combats of the mail-clad knights of Mieuiati^ 
the Middle Ages. Equal strength, arms 
and skill might render victory on either 
side impossible. When eveiy artifioe liad been 
exhaust^ to entice the- one o*r the other igto a 
false move, it was only by superior patience and 
endurance that the conflict could be decided. 
Such might seem to be the respective position of 
the enemies now confronting each other. The one 
had posted himself behind his impregnable entrench¬ 
ments (for the entrenchments of the Roman legionary 
were quite impregnable to assailants not superior in 
numbers or military art), and the other bad drawn a. 
line of circiimvallation around his antagonist, and 
held him almost a prisoner within his own works. 
If the one army was superior in numbers, this ad¬ 
vantage was fully counterbalanced at the outset by 
its inferior discipline and self-confidence. But these 
were defects which Pompeius relied on time to supply. 
He regolved to decline a battle, and the longer the 
enemy persevered in his blockade, the more certain 
was he of being enabled in the end to cope with him 
successfully.' 'Meanwhile, he abided with impassive 
serenity the ultimate victory of which he felt assured. 
To CiEsar, however, the advantage was direct and 
•• 

^cars as to the genoineness of the Commentaries on the Civil War, 
which in the article referred to he appears to discredit with nndtie 
precipitation. 

' The Roman officers devoted long and patient attention to^cr- 
cising their recruits preparator/ tp leading them into battle. - The 
skill, endurance, and confidence cdthe individuals were much more 
important in ancient warfate, pftrticnltirljr on the system practised by 
the Romans, than in modem. The same time and care werej|c- 
Htowed on restoring the discipline and monl feelings of an amy 
which had been dispirited by defeat Vegetiua (iiL 10.)give8Ai- 
nute directions for t^reqntsiteexercises: labour in the trenches'waa 
one element in the system. It was long remembered as a tnoxiirt of 
Scipio Africanits: “Fodientes luco inquinari debereqni madero lu«> 
tium sanguine nolnissent.'’ Flor. ii. 19. 
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immediate, of standing forth in the eye of the world 
as thp assailant and challenger of the once boastful 
hero who now seemed to shrink, craven and crests 
fallen, behind his battlements. This attitude of 

defiance was in itself an omen of success. At £ome 

\ 

the dictator’s friends^ appealed to it as a proof of his 
intriijsic superiority) and the waverers could no longer 
gainsay them.' Close at hand the effect was still 
more signal. Though Epirus was the theatre which 
Pompeius had himself chosen for the contest, it would 
seem that his hold upon the favour of the natives was 
by no means strong. C&esai', far from his own proper 
resources, was able to draw largely upon the goodwill, 
of the provincials, many of whose towns had sur¬ 
rendered to him with every appearance of alacrity. 
At the same time he had t^en mei^ures to keep in 
check the armies which Pompeius was assembling lu 
his rear. The forces of Scipio in Macedonia were 
confronted by the dictator’s lieutenants with an ade¬ 
quate armament, and, from the Ionian shore to the 
.^gean, the fear or favour of the natives was con¬ 
ciliated to him, for the most part, by the brilliancy, of 
bis recent combinations. Precarious, therefore, as 
his position was, with a superior army in front, and 
an unsecured country in the rear, his gkme was played 
on a masterly calculation of the chances in his favour, 
and it may be confidently asserted that as a military 
operation it deserved success. *'< 


The first chance which entered into the great 
Fompeiw captain’s calculation was that of provoking 
the enemy to engage with forces as yet 
""**• untrained and ‘dispirited. In this he was 


disappointed. Pompeius ktept‘himself closely within 



^ See a letter of iDolabella to bis fstber*lii-law, Cicero (Cic. ad 
Dio. ix. 9.), urging him to espouse the side of the dictator, written 
ju8t at this time. “ Animadvertis Co. Pompeium nec nominis sui 
nec remm gestarum gloria, neqne etiam regom atqae nationum 
clientelis, qoas ostentare crebro solebat, esse tntnm: et hoc etiam, 
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his lines, while the blockading army was sufFering, 
as he knew, from a scarcity of provisions. Byt the 
sturdy veterans had often lived before, and fought 
too, on worse and scantier fare.' They threw their 
coarse, unpalatable loaves into the quarters' of the 
Pompeians, that they might know the spirit of the 
men they had to deal with. Meanwhile, witji the 
advance of spring the green crops began to ripen, 
and the enthusiasm of the Caesareans in their general’s 
cause warmed still more at the prospect of greater 
plenty and a more familiar diet. They declared 
they would gnaw the bark from the trees before they 
.would suffer Pompeius to escape out of their hands. 
Nor was the conditioh of the besieged much better. 
Though supplied with provisions by means of the 
fleet, they were in great want of water, for Caesar had 
dammed up or* turned the watercourses which ran 
from tlie surrounding heights into t^ie space enclosed 
by his lines, and the Pompeians were driven to have 
recourse to the wells which they sank in the* sands 
and marshes of the sea-shore.^ At the last extremity 
Pompous might no doubt have effected his escape 
on board his vessels^; but in so doing he would have 
broken up all his plans, be would have incurred 
infinite disgrace, and his vigilant enemy would hardly 
have allowed him to^execute’such a movement without 

quod f^oio cuique contigit, SlU non posse contingere, ut honeste 
effogere possie^ palso Italia, amissis Hispaniis, capto exercitu veter^ 
ano, circa TiiTallato nunc deniqae." 

‘ Dum^ {HUt des HcTJtainSf iL 499.) obserres 00 this occasion: 

On a remarqne qae nos soldats maaqaaient do virres quand ils 
gagndront los plas lilies victoires des demiiros gaeires.** 

Cbs: B.C. iii. 49.: Ofiiiiia»eiiiin fiominaatqae omnes iiTosqai 
ad mare pertinebant Cassar aut ayerterat ant magnis operibus ob« 
Btraxcrat/' The latter operation is hardly conceivable; besides that 
within so wide a circait there mast have been numerous springs avd 
streams, as Lacan, only too magniloquently, observes: 

** Flomioa tot enrsos illinc exorta fatigaot, 
lUic tnersa, suoa** 

* SeeDolabella's letter to Cosar (Cic. adDiv. ix. 9.)» 
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scaling his Undefended ramparts, and cutting off at 
least.a portion of his followers. ' * *• 

It is remarkable, however, that Pompeius, whose 
pompeitM . fame as a naval conqueror was almost equal 
id»Dt^ to his military reputation, should have 
“ availed himself so little of his superiority at 

sea throughout this campaign. The co-operation of 
land and sea armaments was little understood by the 
Bomans. We have seen how ill the fleet was seconded 
in its attempt to blockade the harbour of Brnndisium; 
and now, in its turn, it seems to have contributed 
very inefficiently to the support of the land forces 
within the lines of Petra. But it is impossible to. 
suppose that Casaar, who had combined his land and 
sea forces so skilfully both in his contest with the 
Veneti and in the siege of Massilia, would have made 
so little use of this important arm if the superiority 
bad been on his own side. As it was, however, the 
little flotilla in which he had run his troops over was 
completely cut off. He had laid it up at Oricum, 
where he caused the harbour to be obstructed by 
sinking a vessel in its mouth, and he also stationed 
there a garrison of three cohorts. But Cnacus, the 
spirited son of the great Pompeius, made a dashing 
attack upon this stronghold, cut out four of the 
vessels, and burnt the rest. A,fter this exploit he 
made* an attempt upon Lissus, and succeeded in 
entering that port also and burning a num'der of 
transports or merchant vessels, but was repulsed 
from the walls by the bravery of the citizens,, who 
were devoted to Casaris cause.’ 

A naval armament which required military 
guard for its defence, was an incumbrance 
to Caesar rather than a source of strength, 
aiid probably he was not much discomposed 

MaetdODit. jQgg Qf thrOWU 


* Csei. B. C. iii. 39. 40. 

*• 
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entirely upon the disposition of the provinces them¬ 
selves for the means of supplying his army, and, 
if requisite, of recruiting it. It was necessary to 
detach various bodies of troops to secure the co¬ 
operation of the natives ani^ Roman citizens, and 
counterwork the influence which the enemy might 
still exert upon them. With this view L. Cas¬ 
sius Longinus led the twenty-seventh legion,* with 
two hundred cavalry, into Thessaly, where C»8ar’a 
interests were maintained by a strong party under the 
direction of a young patrician of the highest rank, 
named Fetreius. A smaller force was despatched into 
^itolia, under C. Calvisitts Sabinus, to provide sup¬ 
plies for the camp before Petra. At the same time 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus took the great eastern road 
leading across the Candavian mountains into "Mace¬ 
donia, where there was^ a considerable Caesai-ean 
party, which had already invited assistance against 
the Pompeians.* Tliis detachment consisted of two 
complete legions and flve hundred cavalry, for os 
Macedonia lay in the direct route from the eastern 
provinces, it was in this region that the advance of 
8cipio fequired to be arrested. 

Scipio was zealous in the cause of his son-in-law, 
nor was there ’any one of the senatorial 
chiefs whose personal interests were more with 
deeply involved in ife auccesSs He was a 
man q& resolution, also, and not deficient in A*\m 
m military cone net: yet his proceeainers »rrivt. iMt 
in the command of the eastern provinces 
were marked by great want of activity. He with¬ 
drew every ^attalion that could be spared from the 
frontiers of the empire, leaving them almost unde¬ 
fended in the presence of the formidable Parthians. 
He recruited his legions among the provincials of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and gradually assembled his 


> Cat. B.C. u>. 34, 35. 55. 
ft 
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whole force at PergajBus, in Phrygia, where he 
established his head-quarters for some months. .His 
troops were for the most part fully trained to war, so 
that the delay in bis movements could nob be attti- 
buted to the necessity bf ^devoting time to exercising 
them. . Even bad t^is Been the case, he might have 
led them into Epirus, and thus have united the two 
great divisions of the Poinpeitm armies before Cse- 
sar’s arrival on the coast. He may have pleaded, 
perhaps, in excuse for his neglect, the reluctance of 
the eastern legions to be led against their own coun¬ 
trymen, and their mortification at being required to 
abandon the interests of the republic in those parts 
to the mercy of an insolent enemy. It was-only by' 
giving up to them, if Caesar may be believed, the 
plunder of various cities in Asia, that the proconsul 
first debauched and so bound them, to his service.' 
But it is more probable that Scipio was intriguing to 
secure his influence with this division of the army, 
to enable him to claim a share in the command of 
the combined forces. Accordingly, he proceeded to 
ingratiate himself with his soldiers by severe ex¬ 
actions upon the subject provinces. His‘officers 
were clamorous; they declared, not untruly, that in 
leaving Rome they had abandoned, their personal 
means of subsistence, and they demanded a full 
compensation for their sacrifice8*in the spoil of the 
provinces in which they were quartered. «^very 
personage of rank and influence was propitiated by 
the lucrative government of some city or district. 
The maintenance of a large and licentious a:my in 
the midst of a wealthy and feeble popi^ation may, 
indeed, suffice to tell its Awn tale. It requires no 
statement of the historian to convince us that the 
proconsul himself, his retinue, his officers and his 
soldiery, vied with each other in oppressing the un- 


> Cati. B.C. iii. 
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fortunate provincials. Yet ^ipio could not shake 
off the yoke of military obedience. He bad devoted 
to plunder the temple of Ephesus, a shrine of almost 
unparalleled wealth, and had assembled the senators 
and principal officers upon the spot to apportion the 
treasures among them. When peremptory orders 
arrived from Pompeius to join lym without delay.* 
The despatch contained, perhaps, bitter reflettions 
i^pon the character of bis proceedings, which could 
not fail to excite displeasure and alarm in the more 
politic commander. The greedy expectants were 
dismissed ungratified, and the temple was saved. 
Scipio now summoned his troops to active service. 
He crossed the Bosporus, and was pursuing the 
great road westward, which led through Thessalonica 
and Fella, when he learned that Calvinus was strongly 
post^ in £is front in the valley of Haliacmon, while, 
at the same time, the mch'e circuitous route through 
Thessaly was occupied with a smaller detachment by 
Longinus. 

His advance thus intercepted, Scipio acted with 
great vigour and promptitude. He ap- ^ ^ 

proached within twenty miles of bis oppo- 
nent, as if with the purpose of fighting, 
and then, leaving only a handful of men under 
Favonius to amuse him, turned sharply to the left, 
crossed the Haliacmon, and pushed on rapidly over 
the mountain frontier of Thessaly to cut off the 
divi^n of Longinus before it corild receive 
succour.’ But Calvinus was quickly apprised of his 


^ Cw. BXJ, iii. 33. • 

^ CoL Leakft sapposee CsdviBtid to have beea posted at the modern 
S&tiata on the leftl^nk of tne H^aeiBon» and&ipio to haye crossed 
that river at Servia (n^the ancient the common maps.) 

Ii^ mj first edition I had described the opponents as meeting near 
Pell^ I see now, however^ ^e improbe^ilitf of Calyinus adraneitig 
so far to the east, and I . also infer from the expression; ntUIo in 
loco Mace don i<e moratus,*' that Scipio must have nearlj trayersed 
that oonntiy before be came in front of his adyersary. (1852.) 
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manceuTre, and, know^ that Favonius was un¬ 
supported, advanced without a moment’s delay to 
attack him. Cassius had already moved in retreat^ 
and Sdpio dared not follow him apd leave Favonius 
in such apparent jeopardy. He retraced his steps 
with reluctance, and rescued his lieutenant at the 
moment when the,/enemy was about to fall upon 
him. • Eut with all his forces reunited he was still 
indisposed to meet Domitius in the field. His rer 
tircment behind entrenchments was hailed by his 
opponents as nearly equivalent to a defeat, for, in 
the wavering state of opinion among the provincials, 
the party which maintained the most confident de¬ 
meanour was sure to carry off the palm of popular, 
favour. Some skirmishes ensued, with various suc¬ 
cess ; but, on the whole, the two armies continued 
watching each other, without coming to ^y decisive 
action, while the course of •events was unfolding far 
more important results under the immediate eye 
of the great rivals.* 

While these movemeiJls were in progress, how- 
Appiut ' Caesar had detached another small 

division under Fufius Calenus to promote 
cic of ceipbi. jjjg interests in Achaia.* The senate had 

entrusted that province to Appius Claudius, whose 
zeal for the cause of the nobles was by no means 
equalled either by his judgment or activity^ He 
abondbned the plain duties before him to inquire 
idly into the secrets of futurity. The champion of 
antiquated political forms took counsel at the shrine 
of an effete superstition. The oracle of Delphi had 
fallen into oblivion or contempt in the general decay 
of faith, or on the discovery of its profligate cor¬ 
ruption. Whatever credit might still attach to their 
pretensions to divine inspiration, its hierophants 
were no longer the confederates or the creatures 6f 


' Cm. B.C. iii. 36—as. 


*Ciw.P.C.ui. 55. 
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the statesman. They were raused from the languid 
enjoyment of ample revenues and traditional dignity 
by the perilous compliment now paid to their obsolete 
functions. Alarmed and bewildered, they sought to 
disclaim the invidious reponsibility: the destinieH of 
Rome, they said, were recorded,^once for all in the 
verses of the Sybil: the conflagration of their temple, 
by the Gauls had choked the cave with cinders,*and 
stifled the voice of the god: he who spumed from 
his shrine tlie po'ofane and unrighteous, found none 
to address in these degenm'ate days. But all these 
evasions were vain. Appius demanded the event of 
the war, and pertinaciously claimed a reply. The 
firi'estess took her sea^^ on the fatal tripod, inhaled 
the intoxicating vapours, and at last delivered the 
response which her prompters deemed the most likely 
to gratify the intfuder: Tltou, Appius, hast no part 
in the civil wars: thou 'shalt possess the hollow of 
A'ubcea. The proconsul was satisfied. He de‘ter- 
inined to abandon all acti^ measures for the party 
which had entrusted the province to him, and fondly 
hoped that, in retiring to the deep recesses j,udeiu..on 
of the* Euripijs, where the sea rushes 
through the gorge between Aulis and Chalcis, the 
waves of civil *var would pass by him, and leave 
him' in undisturbed possession of his island sove¬ 
reignty. But he had scarcely reached the spot^wben 
he wa^^seized with fever, and the oracle was trium¬ 
phantly fulfilled by his death and burial on the rock- 
bound shore.’ From this time the interests of the 
nobles met with no fostering care through- cw»rMcupiei 
out the province of Achaia; and, on the 
approach of Calenus,* the Pompeians found them¬ 
selves so weak, that they abandoned all GrrCece north 
of .the isthmus, and contented themselves with for¬ 
tifying the access to the Peloponnesus by land, 


' Val. Max. i. 8. 10 . s Lucan, v. 132. foil. 
VOL. II. I 
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the coast being secured^ by the undisputed supremacy 
of their nayal armaments. It woidd seem that by 
thia^time CseBm* bad established bis interests on a 
solid foundation throughout the prorinces from 
Epirus to Thrace, ai^^m lUyrioum to the Gulf 
of Corinth. He b^ restored the balance of power 
between himself and his riyal upon the very theatre 
of w<ir which the latter had chosen, and which he had 
had a whole year to fortify and secure. 

The military operations which were conducted 
0 ]irr.ti»n> dming this interval before the walls of 
bsfor. peir4. Pgtpa Were of so complicated a character 
that, in the absence of local knowledge, and with 
no other guide than the .Commentaries, which 
at this juncture are both obscure and defective, it 
would answer no purpose to attempt .to describe 
them in detail. Skirmishes were constantly occurring 
throughout the whole extent of the lines. C®sar 
enutnerates the occurrence of not less than six in a 


single day; and in these earlier engagements it would 
appear that the advant^e generally rested with his 
own side. One circumstance which he mentions in 
regard to them is curious, nor does there seem any 
reason to suspect him of misrepresenting it. It was 
found, he says, after a series of these petty combats, 
that two thousand of the Pompeians bad fallen, v^hile 
of hi^ own men only twenty had been killed ; on the 


other band, of those engaged in a certain po8i^.ion not 
one escaped without a wound. If any inference can 
be drawn from so remarkable a disparity of lo%, it 
would seem to show the great superiority of ttie 


Cesareans in the use of their weapons, and is a striking 
proof of the advantage whmh the well-trained veteran 
derived from bis superior skjU in the warfare of those 
tintes But if these repeated engagements gave 
occasion for the display of more than usual v^our 
and devotion on the part of Oeesar’s vSterans, and one 
of them could exhibit his shield pierced in one 
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bundred and twenty places’, they seired, neverthe¬ 
less, at the same time to exereise the Pompman 
recTuite in the use of their arms, and to raise them 
gradually to a level with their presumptuous assail¬ 
ants. There was one part Ctesar’s works which 
had not been completed. He jvas conscious that, 
with the command of the sea, Pompeius could turn 
bis besieger’s flank and attack him in the rear* by 
landing troops at a point outside his own lines. To 
provide against such a movement, Caesar drew a 
second line of entrenchments from the shore parallel 
to his principal line, leaving a certain interval be¬ 
tween them, and of such a length that, in order to 
double them, the assailant would have to penetrate 
inland a considerable distance from his sbips.^ Eut, 
to carry out.this mode of defence, it was necessary to 
draw a transverse line aloi^ the coast to connect the 
first rampart with the second. This lateral intrench- 
ment had not been completed, and, accordingly, there 
remained an open space between the two lines, into 
which Pompeius was able throw a body of men from 
his vessels. This detachment not only m^c good its 
landing,*but found the Caesareans unprepared, and 
working at the intrenebments without their arms. 
It would seem ^at Caesar’s numbers were not ade¬ 
quate, especially after their late reductions, to carry 
out works of, such inr/mense magnitude, or to defend 
them ^en completed. In this q\iarter bis troops 
were routed and thrown into confusion. He was 
compelled to withdraw them from*the ground on 
whtbh they were posted and content himself with the 
construction of a new encampment to confront the 
enemy, who had thus* established themselves in a 

‘ Ccs. B.C. iii. S3. Thia was the centurion SeaVa, whose prowess, 
as recorded bj Ceseaa Saetonlas and Appian, to set aside the hyper- 
boles of Lucan, was more like that of a hero of romance than of a 
military veteran, accordidg to modem ideas. 

’ CesL B, C, iii. 63. 

T 2 
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position in the rear of his trenches. The besiegers 
were ranch disheartened at the unexpected vigour 
whidh their opponents had exhibited, and their gene¬ 
ral strove in vain to rally their confidence. He was 
himself aware that hi^ position was lost almost be¬ 
yond recovery, for the connexion between the different 
parts of his iraraense lines was dislocated, and the 
grofind, intersected by so many walls and trenches, 
presented serious impediments to the rapid move¬ 
ment and concentration of his forces. His eagle eye 
discerned one Pompeian division separated from the 
niieomAturt maitt' body and unsupported. He moved 
ofcaur. a very superior body against it; but 

the difficulties of the ground baffled all his com*- 
hinations; liis men, dispirited and out of breath, 
straggling up to the object of their attack, were 
repulsed with steady gallantry, and, when’ a larger 
force came to the rescufi of the I’ompeians, were 
completely discomfited, aud driven back in confusion 
to their lines.* 

The* rout and disorder of the vanquished party 

Triumph of complete, that Pompeius could 

only im^ine that their rapid flight was a 
leiat to lure bim on to mcautious pursuit. 
He abstained from pressing his advantage*; indeed 
the impediments of the ground woxild have retarded 
his ^vance, while it favoured* his opponent’s well- 
known ability in rallying his broken ranks, ^e had 
gained, indeed, a complete victory, for it was now 
impossible for Cteaar to hold his position. Pompeius 
had fully carried out the plans he had in view from 
the first, for he had steadily refused to be drawn pre- 


P.C. iii. 6$. 70.; Frontm. ^Iralagem. iii. 17. 4. ; Orosins 
^vL 15.) here eupplies what wee required to account for this extra¬ 
ordinary rout of the CiEsarean veterana 

* Be i« laid to have been diitaaded by Labieniii: bat Ctesar him- 
self was reported to have acknowledged that^he war might have 
been brought to a close that day if the enemy had known how to nso 
his victory. Appian. B.C. ii. 02. 
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maturely into a decisive engagement; he had trained 
his men at leisure^ and had at last thrown them upon 
their besiegers with equal confidence and superior 
numbers. He now broke triumphantly througli the 
toils with which his enemy had surrounded him, and 
liis fortunes seemed to emerge vrith all their former 
brilliancy from the cloud which so lately obscured them. 
When Cato, indeed, beheld the bodies of a thousand 
citizens extended on the ground be covered his face 
and wept' But with this single exception, both the 
general and his officers now abandoned themselves to 
unbounded exultation. All the fiattering cuiuiion 
hopes which had sustained them through 
tlie winter of soon returning to Rome to *“*• 
satiate their vengeance or their cupidity, datuped as 
they had been by the course events had recently 
taken, now retnmed in, their original freshness, 
lliey made no account of the disadvantages imder 
which Caesar had fought, and claimed the victory as 
the reward of their own valour and conduct. Pom- 
peius alone had any apprehension of th^ result of a 
general engagement, to which his adherents now 
looked lorward with impatience. In the midst of 
his triumph he exhibited signs of moderation which 
they ascribed dbly to pusillanimity. He accepted 
indeed the title of Imperator with which the vic¬ 
torious legions saluted him; but on this, which was 
perha^ the first occasion of that honourable distinc¬ 
tion being awarded in a civil war, he declined to 
adopt the usual insignia by which it was accompanied, 
and wreathed neither his despatches nor his fasces 
with laurel. But his follow&rs had no such scruples: 
thfeir leader probably had'not the p^wer, if even he 
had the will, to restrain them in the display of their 
arrogance and violence. Labienus was particularly 
anxious tu distinguish himself tfmong his new friends. 


' Zonaraf, AnnaL Xs 6. 
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He demanded and obtained of Pompeiug the un- 
fortmaate men who had been made prisoners in the 
late engagement. Upbraiding them ironically with 
cowardice and desertion of their ranks, he ordered 
them all to be put to the sword in the presence of the 
applauding Pompeians. ‘ 

£pt the gain o¥ a victory was not sufficient to 
nio« counterbalance the loss of time and repu- 
tation which Pompeius had submitted to 
undergo. One month earlier the defeat of 
Cffisar would have been his destruction, for he had 
then secured no friends to. favour him in his retreat, 
and no second field on which to develops the re^ 
sources of his genius. But now looking calmly 
around him, he saw that it was necessary to withdraw 
from the seaboard, and remove the war to a wider 
theatre in Macedonia or Thessaly. ' There he could 
unite all his forces and reconstruct the plan of the 
campaign. With unabated alacrity he prepared to 
execute this new project. The sick were sent forward, 
in the first instance, together with the baggage, under 
the escort of a single legion. The rest of tlje army 
left the camp in successive detachments, and Csesar 
himself, having confronted his victorious enemy to 
the last, followed his advancing legions with such 
celerity, as to overtake and coctibme his march with 
thenf. 

The destination of the army, in the first in* 

H« miKiiiii, Apollonia; for it was there that 

Csesar had made arrangements for the care 
of his wounded, mid there lay the treasure 
whicl^was amassed^ for the pay of the 
l^ionaries. From thence* be despatched letters‘of 
e:^ott&tion to his allies, explaining the real state of 
his affairs, while he {dvancc^ detachments to occupy 
the most important points on the sea-coast. His first 

* C«w. B.C. iij. 71 : ** loterroeuv, aolerenuo Veteraoi miUtei fa- 
gore, in omnium conspectn interacit'* 
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' anxiety wae to effect a juQOti<^ of the main body of 
his troops with Calvinua^ He calculated that if, by 
such a movement, he could draw Fompeius froih bis 
lines at Petra to protect Scipio from the combined 
forces of the Ccesai'eans, he should find an oppor* 
tunity for compelling him to eng^e. But if Pom- 
peius should avail himself of the retreat of his anta¬ 
gonist to recross the Adriatic it was then his iflten- 
tion to march through Illyricum with his whole army, 
and confront the enemy in Cisalpine Gaul, if not 
before Borne itself. If, as a third alternative, Pom- 
peius should prefer keeping close to his present 
quarters, and forming successively the sieges of 
*Oricum, Lissus and Apollonia, in order to cut him 
off from the sea, and deprive him of all succour from 
Italy, Cssar then contemplated advancing against 
Scipio in Macedonia, and thus forcing the generalis¬ 
simo of the senate to 'hasten to his colleague’s 
relief. 


Caesar sent forward despatches to notify his ap¬ 
proach to CalvinuB, and to convey the 
necessary instructions for his euidance* junction with 
But tne pompous announcement of thexr c^ivimuon , 

. , 1 . 1 .1 1 j • thcfronllcff of 

Victory which the conquerors had oir- 
culated in all •dixectioDs, bad so imposed 
upon the inhabitants of the intervening districts, 
that they consider^ the baffled cause as losl, and 
were,«ager to conciliate the victors by intercept¬ 
ing his messengers. Calvinus, meanwhile, after 
keeping his ground for a considerable time in front 
of Scipio on the Haliacmon, bad been compelled to 
withdraw by the want of provisions, and had fallen 
back upon the road to X^yrrhachiuOi, as far as Hera- - 
clea, a town on the frontiers of Macedonia, at the 
foot of the Candavian mountains. He supposed that, 


> Cm. S.C. iii. 76. foil 

* This was th« advice of Afranins, hot Fompeius did not choose 
to withdraw so far from bis Eastern allies. Appian, B.C. U. 65. 
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in making this retro^ade movement, he was only 
iipproaching nearer to the base of Caesar's operations, 
and tendering a juncUou with him more sure, what¬ 
ever fortune might befal his general's arms in Epirus. 
But Csesar, by the circuit he was compelled to make in 
order to visit Apollouia, had abandoned to his adver¬ 
sary the direct ruiwle into Macedonia; and this was 
the Hne upon which Pompeius was already advancing, 
the noise of the breaking up of Cajsar’s camp having^, 
advertised him of his sudden retreat. It was 
accident only that Calviuus became apprised of 
danger gathering in his rear. Certain Allobrogii^^» 
who hod recently deserted from Caesar to his opponent 
ut Petra, happened to fall in w;ith the scouts sent out* 
by Cnlvinus to collect information. Though now 
arrayed on different sides, yet from old habits of 
familiarity tbey did not scruple to .enter into con¬ 
verse with one another, and the retreat of Ctesar in 
one direction, together with the advance of Pom¬ 
peius on the other, were disclosed just in time to 
allow Calvinus to break up his camp and set out in a 
southerly direction to meet his general. The Pom¬ 
peians arrived at his deserted quarters only fout hours 
after he had quitted them; but he was already be¬ 
yond the reach of pursuit, and the two great divisions 
of the Caesarean army effected their junction at 
^^ginjum, on the confines of Epirus and Thessaly, 
From this point Caesar advanced to G-on^gJii, a 
cwcrinoJiJi town which had lately volunteered to place 
itself under the banner of his lieutenants, 
•xiu-wiy. which now, excited by the exaggerated 

report of his disasters, shut its gates against him, and 
sent pressing messages both to«Scipio and Pompeius 
to come to its relief. Scipio, however, had withdrawn 
as far as Larissa, and Pompeius had not yet entered 
Thessaly. The activity of Caesar’s operations was 
such os to prevent the possibility of aid being ren¬ 
dered to the devoted city. Arriving before the walls 
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in the morning, he had prepared all the requisite, 
works and machinery for the assault by three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and carried the place by storm the 
same evening. To reward the energy of his soldiers, 
and at the same time to inspire a salutary sense of 
his undiminished power, he gave up the town to 
pillage: but this was for a momeht only, for he was 
immediately on his march ^ain, and appeared 
straightway before Metropolis, which took warning 
by the fate of its neighbour, and surrendered without 
a blow. All the towns of Thessaly, except Larissa, 
followed this example without delay, thus giving 
Cassar complete possession of the broatl champaign 
country watered by the Peneus and its tributaries. 
Throughout this fertile region the corn was abun¬ 
dant and now nearly ripe. C®sar had no diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining his ^uldiers there, and he now 
conhned his movements to the plain southward 
of the Enipeus, deliberately awaiting the expected 
attack.* 

Csesar had directed his advance upon the route 
which traverses the southern part of Thes- Arroi«ne»of 
saly, al>andoning any attempt to prevent chieh?*h«i?* 
the junction of the two main divisions of 
the enemy’s forfies, which, when thus com- 
bined at Larissa, formed an aggregate of imposing 
magnitude. Pompeius now condescended or, was 
compelled to share with his father-in-law the honours 
of the chief command. But the responsibility still 
attached to him alone, and the impatient senators 
felt assumed that he purposely protracted the war, to 
enjoy the supremacy in the camp which must be re¬ 
linquished in the city.* Domitius tilUnted him with 

‘ Appian {B-C. ii. 67.) sappoaea that Csaar waa io want of pro- 
viiiona, and that Pompeiaa wished to protract the campaign in order 
to profit by hia necewties: but it appeari that the reaourcea of a 
latkte extent of connti^ were now at hia command. 

* Piut I^mp. 67., Cat. 41.; Appian, U. 
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the name of Agamemnon, king of the kings before 
Troyj Favonius only exclaimed with a sigh, We s/uill 
Tiot eat our /i^s this year either at Tue^vm. But 
the proud array of the combined armies inflamed 
more than ever the hopes of their order; their nu¬ 
merical superiority‘to Caesar was greater now than 
eveq^ at Petra, and'the impatience to strike the blow 
which should free them for ever from his harassing 
persecution became universal and overwhelming. 
The chiefs contended openly among themselves for 
the places and dignities which should fall to their 
lot upon Cfesar’s destruction. They already assigned 
the consuls for several years to come; while among 
the candidates for the highest ofRces, Domitius, 
Scipio and Lentulus Spinther were most clamorous 
for the supreme pontificate', Fannius coveted the 
villa of Atticus, and Lentulus Crits laid his finger 
on the house of Hortensius and the gardens of 
Csesor.^ The mutual jealousy of these competitors 
led to intrigues and recriminations which loosened 
the bands of authority and discipline. Attius Rufus 
came forward to accuse Afranius of deliberate treach¬ 
ery in the Spanish campaign; L. Himis, a‘ man of • 
some note in the party, having had the honour of 
competing on one occasion with no'less a rival than 
Cicero, being absent from the camp on a mission to 
the Farthians, might fear to fie thrust altogether 
aside in the scramble for the anticipated digaities; 
and Domitius proposed in council that judgment of 
death or confiscation should be passed at the close 
of the war upon every member of the senate con¬ 
victed of the crime of‘having remained at Rome 
during the stru^le, or eVen'who, after joining its 

> Cm. B.C. iii 83. 

* Cie. ad Au, xi. 6. If this ia comet, it would aeem that Marcia 
did not bring the property of HorteniiDa to Cato as her dowiy on 
their retumption of tho nuptial rel^|ion, and therefore there waa pro* 
bablj no accond marriage. . 
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standard, should have continued a spectator rather 
than an actor in its ranks.* 


It is possible that this menace pointed among 
others at Cicero, who may have advanced Th*irdi*f«iii. 
claims to a larger share in the contem- 
plated distribution of rewards ’ than were 
deemed proportionate to his acVual services., He 
had been present in the camp at Petra, and hod 
&eely expressed his disgust at his leader’s policy in 
allowing himself to be shut up in so dishonourable a 
position. Cicero, indeed, was one of the few sensilje 
men who had deprecated forcing Pompeius to a pre- 
,mature engagement; but while he confessed that the 
troops of the republib were not equal in training to 
their adversary’s veterans, he had persisted in urging 
the adoption of measures still more certainly ineffi¬ 
cient, !md had {)araded his impracticable notions of 
the authority and dignity of the senate in a question 
of mere military means.* At last,‘when Pompeius 
advanced into Thessaly, he pleaded ill health as an 
excuse for remaining behind®, declining at the same 
time qll public command, and contenting himself 
with sending bis son to follow the fortunes of the com¬ 
mon cause. The proposition of Domitius, if carried 
into effect, would have fallen with its full weight upon 
one who had thus o^ended the zealots of his party. 


At length Pompeius moved to the southward from 
Larissft upon the road to Fharsalus, which ^ 
forms the line of communication between ^ 
Thessaly and Greece. The city of Pbar- 
sains occupied a rocky eminence connected with 


Ccfr /.«. Tfais is folly eonfifmed by Cicero. £vea Atticns, he 
says, was among the proscribed: and further, “ Omnes (loi in Italia 
numserant, hostinm numero habebantnr." 

* Cic. ad Div. iv. 7.: “ Nen iis rebos pngnabamns quibua Talere 
poteramos, coniilio, anctoritate, canta, qos erant in nobis snperiora; 
sed lacertjs et viribos, qnibns pares non foimns.’* He uKd similar 
expressions in a latter to Torqnatus (Div. vi I.). 

* flat. Cic. S9.: Cic. ad Attf xL 4. 
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the northern spurs of the chain of 0th rys, upon 
the \erge of the plain, fire or six miles in width, 
through which the river Enipeus flows in a broad 
chanDeh On the southern side of this level expanse, 
near its eastern extremity, rise some detached hills of 
moderate elevation, upon one of which Pompeius is 
supppsed to have drawn the lines of his encampment. 
The fortified post of Pharsalus itself lay at no great 
distance on the left; but the inhabitants, who bad 
submitted to Cassaris requisitions in the absence of 
his adversary, were no^Y glad to shut their gates, and 
gazed, perhaps with indifference, upon the prepara¬ 
tions which were making to decide • t!ie war before 
their eyes.* Almost at the-same moment Cassar 
pitched his own camp in the centre of the same plain, 
a little to the west of Pharsalus, at a ^distance of 
thirty stades, or about four Homan miles from that of 
his opponent.^ Assured of the revived confidence of 
his veterans, he was anxious to draw Pompeius into 

^ Two cities rose successively on or near the site of Pharsalus, and 
it is possible that at the period of the battle the place mny have been 
deserted. If so, this would account for tlic remarkable, fact that 
CffssAT makes no mention of it, and also for its playing no part in the 
details of the operations conducted so close to it. 8ee Krsch und 
Grabor's EnctfclopSdie, nrt. ** Pbarsalische Schlapht,*' by Eckerinann. 

^ I have endeavoured to comprise in the text all the marks of Id^ 
cnlity which Csesar, Appian, and Plutarch furnish for understanding 
the batvle of Pharsalia; what further explanation is required I have 
derived from Colonel Leake’s account in his Trai^eU in Norlhern 
Greece (L 445., iv. 477.), and I hare to acknowledge his kindness 
in elucidating some points on which be has allowed me to refer to 
him. Dodwell and Clarke traversed the plain, but their observation 
was extremely cursory, and their statements, in some respects, 
strangely conflicting. The lively professor, indeed, acknowledges 
that he trotted across^it in a cbick fog. The map accompanying my 
second edition is borrWed from Cel. lA^ake, with a trifling altera* 
tion r^ardiog the position of Cssar's cavalry. After weighing 
again the circumstances of the battle, I am inclined to leave my 
account substantially as before. I ought* however, to add, that the 
difficulty of the received explaoation is increased by the use of the 
word fivKS fur the stream on the bank of which the armies were 
posted. According to Cesar’s and all correct usage, this term is 
only applied to a rivulet, and is constantly opposed toJlumeHf a river 
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a general engagement in the open country between 
them. He arrayed bis forces at first in front of his 
own encampment, and gradually pushed his Hum still 
nearer to the enemy’s position. But though Pom- 
peius caused his legions to deploy day by day on the 
slope beneath his own fortifications, he still kept 
them on superior ground, and revised to descend into 
the plain and confront the assailants on equal terms. 
The result of some cavalry skirmishes was favourable 
to the Caesareans, and showed that their slender squad¬ 
rons, supported % picked men of the infantry, trained 
to run and fight between their ranks, could stand 
without flinching the onset of undisciplined numbers. 
,The nobles were irritated at these petty losses, and 
redoubled their pressing solicitations to be led to 
battle. >Still Pompeius refused to move. TThuH 
baffled, Ca;sar was preparing to shift his quarters, and 
entice his adversary to follow him into another part 
of the country where the supplies were less exhausted, 
and where hisyigilancemight seize some opportunity 
of compelling an engagement. The movement he 
now threatened upon Scotussa would have cmu 
tbrowft liim between the Pompeian army mitSOTpJm. 
and the base of its operations at Larissa, i"'" * 

of breadth and vdluinc, such as the Enipeus must be aRer the 
jonction of tlio two fitreama wbteh meet castof Pharsalus. Kiepert’s 
map (tives a much more imposing appearance to the Enipena than 
CoL Leakage* The ^at difficulty of Col. Leake's explaifation is 
that, fijm the position he a.^ign8 to the Pompeiau force, the routed 
army must have turned at least a right angle in*its flight to 
besides crossing the broad channel of the Enipeiis, neither of which 
circumstances are alluded to by tbe authorities. When Pompeius 
escaped from his camp through tbe Decuman gate he must have 
fairly turned bis back upon the retreat which he is understood to 
have reached before Caisar'a rapid arrivaL^ 1 cannot persuade 
tflysclf, howerer, that the focalAies in rheir present confi^ratiou 
admit of any other hypothesia It wooU be interesting to examine 
them, with the view of inquiring whether any material change has 
taken place in the coarse of the Euipeoi and its tributary streams. 
The bsUle of Piauy was fought on the left bank of the Ilooghly, 
which now, I beliere, flows over its site, and in another hiindred 
years will probably have transferred it to its right. 
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and was calculated to rouse it from its wary inaction. 
It was the morning of the ninth of August; the 
trumpets had already sounded to much in the 
Csesarean encampment, the legionaries had buokled- 
on their arms and equipments, and the camp« 
followers were striking the tents, when news ar¬ 
rived that the Pompeians had advanced a little 
beyond their ordinary position in front of their en¬ 
trenchments, and were already extending their long 
columns on the level plain.' Their general had 
yielded with a sigh to the importunities of 
him hls followeis, declaring that he could no 
“ ■ longer command and must submit to obey.’ 
During the interval of suspeqpe the minds of both 
the ^eat leaders had been agitated, it was said, by 
melancholy reflections on the impending crisis. The 
one was haunted even in bis sleep Jby the delusive 
vision of his splendid theatre, and by the echoes of 
popular applause which had so often greeted him 
there.® Even Cmsar acknowledged his dejection at 
the prospect of an encounter, which, he said, what¬ 
ever were the event, would be the commencement of 
many evils.* But his men- were full of ardour; 
they had invoked upon themselves, self-accused, the 
terrors of military execution, to atona.for their pusil- 

' Cxa. B.C. iiL 85. Aug. 9. a.v. 706.sJuDe 6, o o. 4S. The 
daj is ]V)corded in the Kalendar. Amitern. t. Id. SexU : Soli Indi* 
geti in coUe Quirinalo Fer(i») q(Qod)eo d(ie) C. Css. C. F.^barsali 
devicit.*' Orellif Inscr, it p, 397.S Fi6cber» JiCm. Ztittaf. Lncaa's 
asaertlOQ (vu. 410.)» 

** Tempera signaTit leTiorum Bom a malomm, 

Hoag volnit neseure diem,*’ 

has perplexed the criUce. He means prohabi/ tbat the annirenaiy 
of Fharsalia wae not marked in the calendar aa a dies nefaetus, li^e 
tboeoof Allia and Ganns. 

’ Cs8* j?. C. iiL 86.; Appi8&» B,C. it 69. 

* Flat Cat, 49. $ Flor. ir. Luean* viL 9« 

^Appian, H.C it 69. The widespread presentiment ofeTilre* 
corded in such striking language b; Lncao (rii. 187.) m» be re* 
ferred, perbape, to conteznpcrarj tradition. Comp, not Ca$, 47.} 
Dion» xlL 61.} OelL xr. 18. 
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lanimity in the disasters before Petra, and when tiieir 
leader had recently offered to wait for further rein* 
forcemente, they had impatiently demanded to be 
pitted against the enemy unrecruited.* 

The arrangements for the battle were of the sim¬ 
plest kind. The plain was open, without 

^ , Arr»ycpftli« ’ 

any natural features to give an ajlvantage GOBteDdlax 
to one side over the other; nor did either ' • 
army seek the cover of artificial defenpes. The 
contest was to be decided by downright fighting of 
man and man. The ru^ed banks of the Enipeus 
afforded equal protection to one Hank of either 
•army, so that both could concentrate the whole of 
t^eir covering squadrons of cavalry and light troops 
on the other. Pompeius ranged his legionary 
force so as to rest its right wing on the fiver, 
Scipio ^ cofiimandiug in the centre, Lentulus on 
the right, and iJomitius on the left. In the left 
wing also the general himself took his station, at 
least at the commencement of the encounter.^ The 


cavalry, on which, from its numbers and composi¬ 
tion, as well as from the level nature of the 
ground,^ Pompeius placed hu principal reliance, 
was stationed at the extremity of the left wing. 
The days had l^ong gone by when the cavalry of 
a Eoman army was compost of the knights who 
served the commonwealth on horseback. In later 
times that force had been furnished entirely by 
the foreign auxiliaries, while the more distinguished 
of the citizens officered the legionary infantry. 
But now the flower of the Roman nobility mount^ 
their horses, and crowded into the ranks,* forming, 

> A4)pian» ii. 63. $ Pint. 43. 

* Ckszi does Qot mention the Enipeua* but raerelj saja, ^ dextnim ' 
ejus coma iiTns qoidam impeditis rij^ mnniebat^ S.C. iit. 88. 

^ Compare the statemeDte of Cm. Ac. with Plut. Cm 44. \ Appian, 
S»C. lii 78. Lucaa placee Domitioi oa the right It is probable 
that Fompeicis shifted bis awn portion in tho course of the battle. 

* This IS distinctly stated by FroDtiuiis» Strfaeg. ir, 7» 33.t 8iid is 
evidently implied id Plutarch's account of the battle. 
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no doubt, the finest body of cavalry the republic 
had ever sent into the field. The statement which 
Csesar gives of the numbers arrayed on each side 
is confirmed by Appian, apparently from independent 
sources.* The Pompeian army consisted of a legion¬ 
ary force of one hundred and ten cohorts, making an 
aggregate of for^-five thousand men, while the 
cavalry amounted to seven thousand, bearing a much 
larger proportion to the whole amount than was 
usual in the Roman armies. Two thousand picked 
men were also dispersed through the ranks of the 
infantry to animate the loss experienced hy the ex¬ 
ample of their courage and discipline. The cavalry 
was supported by detachments of slingers and bow7 
men, who fought intermixed "^with the horses; and 
there were also several squadrons of mounted auxi¬ 
liaries, principally from Pontus and Cappadocia.® 
The forces of the allied langs and'^states which the 
senate brought also into the field must have been ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous®; but these the pride of the 
Roman tacticians seldom condescended to compute, 
and Pompeius himself seems to have had little confi¬ 
dence in their assistance, keeping them 'threughout 
the day in the back ground where they only served to 
encumber the field, and straiten the position of the 
effective combatants. On the other Kand, Caesar had 

’ A|»piaD, B^C, ii. 70» 

^ Lucan, vil. 225.: 

**CappadocQm montana cohord ct largus habenia 
FoDticus ibat eques.’* 

Bat he places them quite at random, 

^ Joxta flarios et sugna andantis Enipei." 

No doubt thej were posted on the opposite side of the plain, at the 
extreme left of the position* • 

^ Florus, in a passage apparent!/ corrupt, seems to count the whole 
numbers engaged on both sides at not leas than three hundred thou- 
sand men. ^is is undoubtedl/ a gross exaggeration; but the state¬ 
ments of Appian (H. Cl iU 70* 7K) leave no doubt that, besides the 
Italian forces, as be callt them, there were Urge bodies of alliei on 
both sides, and especial 1/ on the Pompeian* 
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eighty legionary cohorts in tine, so much reduced by 
the losses of their numerous campaigns as to amount 
to no more than twenty-two thousand fighting' tnen; 
while in cavalry he was exceedingly weak, having 
only one thousand horsemen ; but. these were a well- ‘ 
tried body of Gaulish veterans, pn whom, as we have 
seen, he could place entire dependence. His subsi¬ 
diary forces must have been also much inferior in 
numbers to those of the enemy. Besides Germans 
and Gauls, he was attended by some recent levies 
from Greece and Thessaly. But the work of the 
day was to be performed by the veteran legionaries, 
and their leader knew and relied on the spirit which 
dinked man to man among them ; for every private 
seemed to feel that his general’s eye was upon himself 
personally, ,and the sentiment with which the centu¬ 
rion Crastinus greeted him, as he pa.s8ed along the 
ranks, was responded to by one and all. My general, 
he exclaimed, / will eo hear myself this day, that, 
whether I survive or fall, you shall have cause to 
thank me. Crastinus was the first to hurl the 
pilum, and commenced the fray.' 

Such’ was the e^erness with which Caesar ac¬ 
cepted the proffered challenge, that he ordered the 
works of his camp to be levelled for his battalions 
to deploy in line without obstruction, and take up 
their ground instantaneously.'* With forces sp in- 
ferior^tand posted in the middle of an open plain, 
he was well assured that the enemy would attempt 


' The bodj of Crastinas was discoTcred on the field, tbo face 
pierced with a sword wound. Ciesar accorded to it pccnliar honours. 
Flut. Pomp. 71.; Appian, c. 82. ^ucan has a bitter imprecation 
.ogamsthim (vii. 470.): 

* ** Di tibi non mortem quee cunctis pcena paratur, 

Sed sensum post fata torn dent, Crastine, morti.*’ 

^ libcan, viL 326.: 

** Stemite jam Tallam fossaaqnc implete ruina, 

« ExoatTnt pleois aciesnon spersa manipHs.” 

Comp. Appian, J?.C ii. 74., who, however, docs not understand tbo 
meaning of the operation. 
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to outflank bim. Yet he could not venture to ex* 
tend bis fl'ont. He retained the usual battle array, 
drawing U(>,bis legionary cohorts in three lines, of 
which the third was destined to act as a reservei 
To support his small body of cavalry, which occu¬ 
pied^-the extreme right of his position, he stationed 
in their rear six oohorts taken from the third line, 
displlsing their front obliquely so as to sustain the 
anticipated movement of the enemy on his flank.’ 
He took up bis own position with tenth legion 
at the right of his line, to encourage the cavalry 
by his immediate proximity, and to share with his 
favourite battalions the post of greatest danger and 
responsibility. , 

Fompeius, as was expected, directed his cavalry 
to charge and turn the flank of the opposite 
ranks^: meanwhile be inade no demon¬ 
stration of attack with his' infantry, but ordered his 
lines to await the onset of the Ceesareaus with¬ 
out advancing, according to the usual practice, to 
arrest it in raid career. He expected, we are in- 
TiwcanrcmTo formed, that the assailants would be ex¬ 
hausted by their own impetuosity, end fall 
into confusion on meeting the steady points 
of'fheir adversaries’ swords. But he had not cal¬ 
cinated on the admirable training and tact of the 
practised veterana When they’saw that the opposite 
ranks did not advance to meet them, they d(''ew up 
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’ Lucan, Tii. 532.: 

** Tenet obliqoatf post signa cobortes/' 

This seems to be the best explanatioa of this difficaU passage. Comp* 
Csss. B,C. ii). 89. 

^ The circumstances of the battle areminntelj described by Csasar» 
B.C, ill. 92«»95., and hU nairaiivts is Tally borne out by Appif.n, 
Flatarcb, and Dion. Lucan is useful for illnstration t but none of 
the hist^ana give any colour to the statement he introduces for effect, 
that a last preac stand was made in the centre by the flower of the 
Itoman nobility (vii. 545.): 

** Yentiim emt ad robur Magni mediasque caterras . *. 

Consthit blc helium, fortanaqae Cssi^i bwit: 

Non tUie regnm anxiliis,** 
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of their o\ni accord, recovered their breath and their 
order, and then rushing forward again, hurled their 
piles at a distance of twenty paces, and drew'their 
swords with as much vigour and composure as their 
antagonists who had remained station^. The 
Pompeians, on the other hand, crowded by their 
own numbers, and curbed by their officers, met the 
attack with none of the animation which the soldier 
acquires in the act of charging: yet they fought 
for a time manfully, and a bloody encounter, sword 
to sword, took place along the opposing lines.* Per¬ 
haps Pompoius’s motive in not allowing his line 
to advance was to draw the Caesareans onwards, 
und so throw upon their rear the cavalry which was 
beginning to operate on their flank. Against this 
manceuvre,Caesar had prowded, to the best of his 
means5 by keeping a thii-d line in reserve; but the 
charge of the Pompeian cavalry was not, as it 
happened, sufficiently succeasful to call foith Uk- 
application of this resource. It had brought, how¬ 
ever, its overwhelming weight of men and horses 
to bear with formidable effect upon the slendei- 
Gau*isfi squadrons. Unable to sustain the shock, 
they had given way before it, but still keeping ^leir 
ranks unbrokeif, and making face to the right so 
as to cover as much as possible the *flank of the 
infantry. The six Caesarean cohorts which had been 
drawn* up obliquely for the same purpose now 
advanced between the intervals of these 
squadrons. The legionary, well armed, “t.dk‘?ftheir 
active and expert, was generally more than 
a match for cavdry*; for the horses of the mounted 

' Loeaci, tu. 489.: 

8ed quota pars cladis jaculis ferroque rolauti 
Exacia t&t t odiis solus eivilibas ensis 
Suffleit, et dextras Bomana in viscera ducit.** 

* Highlanders who routed the English cavalir at Preston Fans* 
were directed to strike at the uoses of the horses, which wheded'<,roond 
and became unmanageable. Comp* LucaD»Tii..936., where, however» 

u 2 
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squadrons 'which attended the Koman armies were 
generally small and lights their accoutrements 
clunlsy, and their training comparatively defective. 
The appointments of the Pompeians, indeed, were 
more than usually complete; their cavaliers were 
armed to the teeth,, and if their conduct and disci¬ 
pline were inferior, their spirit was confident and 
high. But the Cajsareans, intermingled with the 
horses of their Gaulish allies, who returned with 
renewed ardour to the combat, made havoc among 
these gallant patriciana Strike at their faceSf was 
the order which passed down their ranks; and 
whether they used the sword or the pilum, they 
wasted not a single blow oq the mailed panoply 
of their adversaries, but thrust at their faces with 
a sure and vigorous ,aim that disconcerted the 
bravest of the Roman youth.' , The Pompeian 

I 

he seems to attribute too much of the blanic of discomfiture to the 
cowardice of the auxiliary caratry. Floras says: Cohortes tantum 
in cfTusos cqaites facere impetum^ at ilU esse pedites, hi venire in 
cqujfi yiderentuT.** 

' Compare Plutarch's description 71.). Ccesar’s well-known 

command, MiUs^ factum ftri^ was explained by the ancients on tho 
supposition that the Pompeian cavalry being composed in^reatpart 
of the young Roman nohi1ity» the surest means of patting such cox¬ 
combs to flight was to threaten their faces with disflguremeut. But 
tills explanation rests on no good authority, nor have we any reason 
to doubt the gallantry of the young patricians who composed this 
force. ^ Germanicus (Tac. Ann, ii. la.) lA'dered his soldiers, on cd- 
gating the Germans, ora uitfcroniiu^ ^<?rrre, telling them atthciiame 
time not to bo discouraged by the great ^ise of their shieldsl < These 
shields covered the whole body, leaving only the face to fuxa at. In 
the same manner the Roman cavaliers were thoroughly armed, and 
the soldiers who had been accustomed to engage tho half-cJad Gauls 
might require this advice on meeting an enemy so differently equipped. 
CiBsar's command, therefore, was just such as an officer of the life* 
guards at Waterloo might have «adiJrossed to his mon bofonj they 
encountered the French cuirassiers; and it is well-known that 
by this lunge at the face many a personal combat was decided 
on that day. 

The body nrmour of the Koman consisted generally ofa headpiece 
Aiui cuirass; his face and throat were bare, and tlie belly and thighs 
only slightly protected by a loose fringe or kilt. The swoi'd-cut 
could hardly take effect except above or l^low the breast. Accord- 
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squadrons were .completely broken, and. driven in 
confusion to the adjacent hills, while the light¬ 
armed auiiliaries, no longer protected, werd cut 
to pieces, and the Csesai-eans, flushed with* vic¬ 
tory, advanced on the flank and rear of the main 
body. 

Cesar instantly called up his third line, and made 
a general advance upon the opposing bat- ‘ 
talions, already shaken by the first charge vompeiw* 
they had sustained, and now reeling under oinhtorpom- 
the sudden blows which assailed them on 
the flank. At the commencement of the battle 
he had ordered his men to confine their aim to 
•the Romans opposed .to them, and not waste their 
strength on the allies, whose slaughter would count 
little towards deciding the event.* But ns soon 
as the' fortune of the day had declared in his favour, 
he commanded them to abstain from ' the liluod 
of citizens, and devote themselves to completing 
their victory by the destruction of the barbarians.* 
The hearts of the Pompeian legionaries were not in 
their work. As each Caesarean confronted an oppo¬ 
nent, he communicated to him the order he had 
received, and the Pompeians gladly availeil them- 
selvel of the welcome respite, and even opened their 
ranks to let the victors rush upon their allies, 
who were crowded’ in unavailable masses behind 
them,* Among these almost unresisting multitudes a 
great slaughter took place. Pompeius had already 

ingly, a aword>wound ia generally described os on tlie face or neck 
(ore, jugulo), or belly (visccribus). Stfuck to tlte heart is a phrase 
unknown to the Romans. > 

• ^ AppiAD* H.C. ii- 74.: ftot t&v '\toXuv fiAvav. 

^ Appiai]f ii* 80.; a^oMrrerF rmv M 5e Touf 

Xovs fi6vovi wapat.vQvtn4i 

. • • • . 9i«ic8fOKrcf 8c avrovs el rev Kaitrapos 
eif Zvva/Uwevt hnix*^ So Floras, F&rce civi- 

buie*’* Suet. Ji4 78.: *^Acie Fbaraalict proeUrnaTit ut dvibus 
parceretur.*’ Lucan, vii. 319.: 

Civis qoi fugerit etto.** 
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abandoned tiie field, retiring moodily to his entrench¬ 
ments at the first inclination of fortune. He m^e 
dispositions indeed for the defence of the works; 
but the routed battalions, instead of relying to man 
the ramparts, fied with precipitation past them, and 
took refuge on a hill at a little distance. The 
discomfited general, alone in his tent, was soon 
roused from his sullen despondency by the shouts 
of the enemy pressing upon his outworks; exclaim¬ 
ing with peevish impatience, What, assault even 
•my camp! ‘ he mounted bis bor.se and galloped 
with a handful of attendants through the Decuman 
or hinder gate. 

The conquerors burst into the encampment, where 

Cam pnnuei they founcl every preparation made for 
theftigitiTc.. celebrating an assured victory,’ Tables 

were laid for the banquet, and decked with splen¬ 
did services of plate; the tents of Lentulus and 
others were already embowered in ivy. This display 
of luxury and magnificence astonished and tempted 
the rude veterans; but, before they could address 
them-selves to the spoil, their services were again 
required by their indefatigable general, and such was 
their devotion to him that they consented, at his 
earnest entreaty, to leave the fruits -of victory un¬ 
tasted until they had dislodged the routed army 
from the fastnesses to which it had fled. The Pom¬ 
peians were too much dispirited to make any vesist- 
ance. Shivered once more at the first onset, they 
poured in broken masses over hill and plain. But 
Cffisar was not yet satisfied. Allowing a part of his 
troops only to return to the camps, he led four 
legions in hot pursuit by a shorter or better r6ad, 
and drew them up at the distance of six miles from 
the field of battle.® The fugitives, finding their re- 

' Appian, B.C. il. 81.; Flat. Pomp. 73. 

’ Gas. .B. C. iii. 97.; Flat./.c 

*0x8.10.: “Commodioroitinere Foiapeianis occurrere ccBpit,” 
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treat intercepted, halted on an eminence overiiaDging 
a stream. Cssar set his men immediately to throw 
up entrenchments, and cut off their approach t6 the 
water. This last labour was accomplished before 
nightfall; and when the Pompeians perceived that 
their means of watering werQ intercepted, they 
listened to the summons of the boralds who required 
their surrender. A few only of the senators escAped 
in the darkness. 


Early on the morrow the fugitives descended from 
their position, as required, and, approach- 
mg in the attitude of suppliants, demanded 
firrace of the conqueror. Caesar hastened nunbar^ 
m reassure them by* expatiatmg on the 
lenity which had marked his conduct throughout the 
contest; nor did he falsify on this occasion the eba* 


racter he was so proud^ to claim. The battle of 
Fharsalia, it was allowed even by his contemporaries. 


was honourably distinguished in the annals of civil 
warfare; from the close of the day no more blood 
was shed; the fugitives were spared, and the suppli¬ 
ant^ received mercy.* Nor, indeed, was the carnage 
of the* combat proportioned to its results. The 


victors lost thirty centurions, and two hundred, or, 
as the highest estimate stated, twelve hundred 
legionaries: of the vanquished there fell ten senators, 
fortj knights, and six thousand of all ranks.\ But 


^ It is strftnge that Dion should mako a statement which is cod*' 
tradicted hy erery other writer. He says, xli. 6:2.: 8^ 

/SovXSvrwt' TMf T€ lvT€«F ZffQUS Kol Wp^T€p4y 1fOT€ 

dirsKTciPc. On the other hand^ we road in (1.) Caau himself, i 98., 
^^Otnnea coDservarit.** (2.) Cic.»pro ifarcei/. 3., pro Ligar. 6.: 
*'Qt^9 non camvictoriam probet, in qua Occident nemo nisi arma** 
tus?*’ (3.) Vellei, 11. 52.: ^ Nihil ilia victoria mirabilius .... fait, 
quando neminem nisi acle consuiuptum patria depderavit.'* (4.) 
SnetoD. JuL 75.; ^ Nec uUi peruse nisi in pralio reperiuntnr,’* with 
three exceptions which occurred at a later time. (5.) Floras, iv. 
2 . 90«, spewingmnorally, ^^Beliqoa pax lucroeiita, pensatum de¬ 
mentia MIuid,'* &c. 

^ This "WHM the statement of Aaiotns FoUio, who was present in the 
battle. Others swelled the loss of the Pompeians to 25,000. Appian 
B. C ii. 82. 
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this return does not include the loss of the auxiliaries, 
which, at least on the Pompeian side, most have been 
mu^h greater. It may be added that Csisar’s clemency 
was not dictated merely by policy. He mourned 
over the destruction of so many brave men, even at 
the moment which ^tiated his own thirst for power 
and glory. They 'mould have it ao, he exclaimed, as 
he tlaversed tlie field strewn with the corpses of the 
honoured dead j often- all fn/y exploits^ I should have 
been condenMved to death had I not thrown myself 
upon the protection of my soldiers.^ , Tlie most 
... distinguished of the slain was L. Domi¬ 
ni the punxiit. conspiciious amoDg the basest 

of his class for treachery, the fiercest for ferocity, and* 
the most rancorous fur personal malice. He wiis 
cut down in the flight by Cffisar’s cavalry.® In the 
course of this history, we shall ha»e to brand the 
name of Domitius through several succeeding genera¬ 
tions as the symbol of falsehood, cruelty and vindic¬ 
tiveness. We may lament that Lucan condescended 
to embalm the memory of the victim of Phai'salia in 
verses of more than usual power and pathos; perhaps 
they were meant as a tribute of flattery, however un¬ 
availing, to his detestable descendant, the emperor 
Nero.® I 


The conqueror was satisfied with the solid fruits of 
victory, without claiming the title of impe- 

M.BrntUffur- x v j j l x®- i xv . 

?tii(i«r..*ndii rator ; he demanded no triumph nor thanks-* 

Uken J&M • • e* . 1 • ■ • 

giving from a senate of his own parti- 
zans; apiece of moderation which, however 


'Suet* JuL 30.: “Hoc volueront : tantis rebus ge^tis con- 
demnatus cesexni nisi ab exerdtn auxiliom petifiaem/’ So Fiat. 
C<pt. 45. , ' 

^ Cicero (^Philipp, IL 29.) seems to insinuate that be slain in 
cold blood by Anlonius*' 

^ Locan^ viL 599.: 

“ Uors tamen eniinuit clarorum in strage virorum 
Ptignacis Domiti « « . * Tictus (oties a Cmuitf salra * 
Libertate pent; tuuc mille in vulnera Istoe 
Labitar^ et veoia gandet caruisae aecanda.'’ 
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trifling it may appear in our eyes, was thought wor> 
thy of being recorded to his honour by a reluctant 
panegyrist.' He bestowed his pardon and even* bis 
favour upon the chiefs of the opposite party wlio of¬ 
fered to lay down their arms. Among these was M. 
Brutus, who had escaped from the.field, and got safely 
into Larissa; but, hearing of his header’s flight, and 
despairing of the cause, he had voluntarily tendered 
his submission. Assuredly this conclusion of his 
campaign contrasts mournfully with Lucau’s address 
to the future- hero of the republic. Unennobled by 
honours and offlces, be bad escaped, in the mass of 
the combatants, the deadliest aim of the Cfesareans. 
Tet how fatal a weapon did he wield ! He is bid to 
reserve it for a fitter day and a riper victim. The 
foe has not yet scaled the tyrant’s citadel, or merited, 
at the summit of all huipan power, to bow to the 
sacrificial steel.* Such is the strain of the poet; the 
historian (juietly assures us that CaisAr learned in con¬ 
fidential discourse with his captive the direction of 
his adversary’s flight; not, perhaps, that Brutus in¬ 
tentionally betrayed so important a secret, but his 
warmth^of temperament and want of reserve made him 
more dangerous as a friend than as* an enemy. Ad¬ 
mitted to familiarity with his new leader (for he seems 
to have placed himself at once freely at Caesar’s dis¬ 
posal) he exerted his* influence to conciliate him to¬ 
wards ,®assius, and, at a later period, moderated his 
wrath against Deiotarus. Cresar generously indulged 
this impetuous zeal, and was touched by its openness, 
however little it was tempered by prudence or reflec¬ 
tion. As for this young man, he is said to have 
obeeiVed of him, I l-nozo not what he wills, but ivhat- 
cvei' he docs will, he wills with energy.^ 

' Cic. Philipp, xiv. 8.; Dramann, iii. 516. 

Lacan, vii^ 566. feqq.: 

** Illic plebeia contcctua cauide vultos, 

Ignotasqne hoeU, quod ferrom, Bratc, tenebas! ” 

* Cic. ad Au. xiv. l.s Plntarch, Brut. 6. 
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Fom^iufl secksi refuge ia Egypt—Treacherous policy of the ad* 
visers of King Ftolcmffius.^l^mpeius is cuticed from his vesaei 
and murdered.—The fogiiives from l*harsalia reassemble at Dyr* 
rhachium and Coreyra.—Cicero withdraws from the contest.— 
Scipio assumes the command.^Cnar follows in pursuit of Pom* 
pcias: receives the submission of C. Cassius : reaches Egypt, and 
undertakes to settle the aiToirs of that kingdom.—Fascinations of 
Cleopatra.^Discontent of the Alexandrians: they rise against 
Cssar, and blockade him in the palscc.~The Alexandrian wai^; 
intrigues, defeat and death of Ptolemsus.—CMar places Cleo* 
ptttra on his throne.—Pliarnaccs attacks the allies of toe Republic, 
and defeats Calvinus.—Oesar inarches against hiirr: he is routed 
at the battle of Zela and slain. ^ArrogaDce of the conqueror, 
A.V. 706, 707. B.C.5 48, 47. * 


Fomptiui 

CKAPt* lO tJlC 

wm^cotsKi he 
Ukea iltfp. 
0»eki h>i vlfc 
ttiKt ton 
LeftbM, ftAil 

finsUr de- 
niMiS# *n 
Mjldm in 
Egrpu 


Tiik reninaut of the vnst Pompeian host was scattered 

in various directions. No reserve had been 
provided on the battle field, nor had any 
place been assigned in the neighbourhood 
for rallying in the event of disaster. The 
fleet was far distant, and dispersed on various 
petty enterprises. Yet the resources which 
remained to so great a party, even after its 
signal defeat, were abundant and manifold.^J But 
PompeiuB himself, mortified and bewildered, 'aban¬ 
doned every thing, and sought only to save his own 
life. He fled through Larissa, declining the shelter 
of its walls, and, penetrating the defiles of Tempe, 
gained the Thess^ian shore at the mouth o{ the 
Peneus. * Here he fell in with a merchant vessel 
lying off the coast, the master of which recognized 


% 


Lucan, viiL 273.: , 

“ Sponit potius naraaliE uoMm 
Quob Mbr^t 
• Plut. Pomp^ 73. 
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and generously offered to take him ou board, together 
with Lentulus Spinther, Lentulus Crus, the consul of 
the preceding year, Favbnius, the Galatian chieftain, 
Beiotarus, and a few more. Pompeius dismissed the 
slaves who had hitherto accompanied him, assuring 
them that they at least had nothing to fear from the 
conqueror: it was to the loyalty of’Favonius that, he 
owed the common offices of menial attendance. The 
master of the vessel undertook to carry him wherever 
lie should appoint-. Pompeius merely cast anchor off 
Amphipolis, in Macedonia, in order to provide him¬ 
self with a sum of money, and then steered for Lesbos, 
where his wife Cornelia, and his younger son, Sextus, 
w^re also received on board. hVoin thence, without 
a moment’s delay, the fugitives proceeded to run 
along the Asiatic coast, and M'ere joined in their pro¬ 
gress by another Vessel with a few more adherents of 
the ill-fated cause. Among the.se were some person- 
jjgGs of rank: when at last they landed on the shores 
of Cilicia, a miniature senate was convened, and a 
mock deliberation held under the presidency of the 
late cons^ul, to determine what course should finally 
be taken. Wc are assured, strange as it may appear, 
that the wish of Pompeius himself was* to seek an 
asylum in Parthih. Whether he hoped to lead the 
murderers of Crassu^ against his detested rival, or 
only to watch in security the progress of events,' no¬ 
thing c& show more strongly than such a project the 
state of abject humiliation to which he was reduced.’ 
Orodes had just inflicted another insult upon the 
majesty of the republic in throwing her ambassador, 
Hirrus, into chains, because Pompeius had refused to 
buy his alliance by the sur^ndcr of Syria. It was but 
too evident that his consent to receive Pompeius him¬ 
self must be obtained by submitting to still greater 
sacrifices. BuMo these affronts Pomprius, it appears, 

^ Dion (xlii. 2.) cannot balieve it poMibU that Pompeius contem* 
plated taking refuge in Fartbia. 
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could have submitted; the arguments which^nduced 
him, to renounce such a plan were drawn from the 
danger it seemed to tlireathn to his o^vn person, 
or at least to the honour of his handsome wife. ^ The 


next alternative which suggested itself was to retire 
into Africa, where the king of Numidia bad proved 
bis^evotioii to thh benefactor to whom he owed his 
sceptre, by his signal service in the destruction of 
Curio. In Africa two legions awaited their general’s 
arrival, flushed with victory and devoted to his party. 
The resources ■Of the province were immense: it of¬ 
fered its harbours for the reception of his magnificent 
fleets; while, separated from Europe by the breadth 
of the Mediterranean, it might defy C®8ar for months 
even to approach it The fatuity of Pompeius in 
deciding against the course whicli held out so flatter¬ 
ing a prospect seems ind^*ed inconceivable. But it 
would appear that he still looked fondly to the East 
as the quarter of the world associated with liis greatest 
triumphs, and where the prestige of his name had 
taken, as he imagined, the deepest root. Perhaps he 
wished to make hiniself at all events independent of 
the succour of his owu countrymen. ‘ 


The king whom the Roman goveniment had im¬ 
posed upon the Egyptian'people had died 


8UW->fE(7pt. ‘ Jj II •. j 

Qu.rf«ibo- three years previously. He had requited 
cuopMti favour oi the republic by a will* in 

which be had placed his kingdom ui6(ior the 


guardianship of Rome, while lie nominated his son 


Dionysius, or, as he was afterwaids called, Ptoleinajus 


the Twelfth, and his daughter Cleopatra, both under 
age, as joint successors to his throne. In accord¬ 


ance with the national usages, this joint authority 
had been consolidated by the marriage of the brother 
and sister, the former of whom was seventeen years 
of age, and the latter about two years his senior. 


' Plut. Amm. 76.; Loeau, viu. 412.{ Appiao, B.C. ii. 83. 
* Ctes. B.C. iii. 108. 
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The senate had appointed Pompeius guardian of the 
kingdom, and possibly the authority this appointment 
gave him, and the induence he already exercised 
through it, assisted in determining his choice of a 
place of refuge. But, at the moment of his arrival 
off the shores of Egypt, the existing government was 
less than ever competent to extend its protection to 
so dangerous a suppliant. The throne, had become 
an object of contention between the brother and 
sister. Cleopatra had been driven from Alexandria 
by a popular insurrection, and the xpinisters of her 
youthful consort, who had apparently instigated the 
tumult, took advantage of its success to exclude her 
from her share in the sovereignty. The royal child 
was directed in all his counsels by a junta consisting 
of Pothinus, a Greek eimuch of the court, Theodotus, 
a rhetorician, who held the ostensible office of pre¬ 
ceptor to the sovereign, and Achillas, an officer of the 
Egyptian army.* These men had acquired a complete 
ascendency over their tender charge, and they used 
their influence unscrupulously for the furtherance of 
their private schemes. They had stationed Ptole- 
mseus at the head of his troops in the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium, to await on the frontiers of the king¬ 
dom the invasion of Cleopatra, who had found means 
to raise a military force for the assertion of her 
rights.* The hostile armies were arrayed almost in 
sight (rf each other at the foot of the Casian hills, 
when Pompeius appeared off the coast with a slender 
flotilla bearing about two thousand soldiers, whom he 
had collected in his flight. The royal ministers hoped 
to exclude the republic, in,the state of anarchy into 
which it appeared to have fallen, from the inter¬ 
ference it had so long exercised in the affairs of 
Egypt; they might also apprehend that the new 
comer, if admitted within their confines, woul<^ rather 

4 

> Pint. Pmp. 77. 


^ Cm B.C. iiu 103. 
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assist tbe injured sister than confirm the usurpation 

of tbe brother. Pompeius sent a message 
*** to the young king, requesting the favour of 
hospitable reception. His application 
of gaye use to anxious discussion in the royal 

council. If any of the king’s ministers 
-was honest and bqlH enough to insist on the obliga- 
tioas of good faith and gratitude, his counsels were 
speedily overruled by the arg;uments of a subtler 
policy. It; was clangerous-to expose the kingdom to 
the •wrath^of Casar by receiving his defeated enemy; 
it was dangerous to reject the petition of a suppliant 
whom the fortune of war might yet restore to power. 
Tbe only remnining course, ^hich seemed to avoid 
every’danger, and combine every advantage, was to 
invite the unfortunate visitor to the shore and at once 

I 

make away with him. Such a criipe might deserve 
the gratitude of the conqtieror, since it would effec¬ 
tually cripple and distract the plans of his adver.'^ries. 

Accordingly, the treacherous counsel was 
iB.iMto ’ adopted. A small fisliing-boat was speedily 
equipped, and Achillas, with a few attend¬ 
ants, among whom, to inspire confidence in«the in¬ 
tended victim, were Septimius, an old comrade in 
arms, and another Koman officer .named »Salviu6, 
proceeded t-o invite Pompeius into tbe royal presence.’ 
The meanness of tbe vessel assigned to convey so 
noble a passenger was excused by tbe allege^] Itbal- 
lowness of the water near the coast; but it was^really 
so contrived to exclude a retinue sufficient for his 
protection. Tbe Roman officers, inde^ who had 
crowded into the ship from which their ' chief was 
about to take bis departgre, beheld^ the -Egyptian 
galleys ranged along tbe shore, and -the evident 
falsehood of the plea awakened their worst appre- 
hensioQB. But Pompeius, prepared to dare or to 

^ Cces, B.C, iii. 104.} Plut. Pomp, 78, 79. 
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gabmit, combated their feam, and repelled theii' 
entreaties to remain, lie took leav’e of hia friends 
with a faint smile, repeating the words of the poet: 
He who repairs to a tyrant becomes his slave, though 
he set out a freeman.' He descended into the fa^ 


bark. The distance to the shore was considerable, 
and the passage was made in pstipful apd ominous 
silence. The illusttious fugitive recognized and 
courteously addressed Septimius, but his salutation 
was acknowledged only ,py a bow without a word. 
The silence continued, aod Pompeius took,up a roll 
of parchment on which he had written tbervpeech ho 
proposed to address to the king, and occupied liim- 
Siglf in studying it Meanwhile, Cornelia and liei- 
friends watched from the ship the progress of thf 
boat with the deepest anxiety, and when the king’s 
soldiers andf attendants were seen crowding towards 
the point where 'PompeiUh appeared about to land, 


they indulged in the hope that he would yot meet 
with an honourable reception. But at the 

. t T-% » * 1 1 • 1 trctbber' 

moment when irompeius was taking an at- onpif mur- 
tendant’s hand to help himself to rise, 


Septimius approached from behind and struck him 
with his sword. The victim knew his fate, and, with¬ 


out attempting ^ struggle against it, drew his toga 
over his face with both his bands, and so fell mortally 
wounded. His head was immediately severed from 
his bo(^, and carried away as a proof of the accom¬ 
plishment of the bloody order. The trunk was 
thrown out of the boat and abandoned in the 


breakers.’ The friends of the murdered man beheld 


the deed from afar, and, uttering a shriek of horror, 
hurried away frdm the Egyptian galleys which were 


.' AppiftD, 0.0. li. 85.; Plut. l.e .; I>ion, xltL 4. The Uae« an* 
Arom t pk; of Sophoclea: 

^ SfTit is ripayyov 

K*(t>ov ‘arl 8ou\«} ir$r 

> Flat P^mp. 79, 80. 
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already moving to intercept them.‘ When the by¬ 
standers had sdtiated their curiosity with gazing on 
the*mangled remains, a freedman of Pompeius, who 
alone kept watch over them, drew the headless corpse 
from the water’s edge, wiped from it the sand and 
brine, and wrapped it in his own cloak. The wreck 
of a small fishing-boat furnished him with wood 
and in heaping up a rude aad hasty pyre he was 
aided by an ancient Boman soldier who had followed 
his patron’s banner in the wars. The shadowy pageant 
of the Egyptian monarchy, its king, its satellites 
and armies^ had vanished from the solitary beach, 
when an exile and a menial muttered with trembling 
haste the last farewell to the “ Mighty Victor ” of tlj^ 
East, the “ Mighty Lord ” of the Imperial Senate. 


The wretched obsequies were allowed to pass un¬ 
heeded; but when Lcntulus Orus landed 
L^i^niuiui Hoon afterwards\>n the spot, he was seized 

and put to death, as a victim second only in 


importance to Pompeius himself. 


Thus fell the illustrious chief whom alone of all 


luflfccrooiou champions the Komans had dis- 

ihe^d^yhof tin^isbed by the appellation of tbs Great, 
a title which seemed peculiarly appro¬ 
priate to one whose rapid conquest^ in Asia* could 
only be paralleled by those of the Macedonian 
Alexander.® His fate continued to point a moral to 
the latest period of the Empire, and its eon^^ainma- 
tion deserved to be regaided as the most* tragic 
incident in Roman history.^ He bad earned greater 
popularity, and he bad perhaps surpassed his rivals 
more conspicuously, th.an any Roman before him; 
and, in the same proportipn, his fall was more 4isaa- 


' LtiCAn, TiiL 709.7*20. * Ldcati, viK. 755. 

’ Pompeius himself affected this comparison from an earW period. 
Comp. Sallust, Fr. HM. iii. 32.; "Co. Pompeius a prima adoiescentia, 
sermono foutorum siinilem fore se eredeos Alfxandro 
consultaque ejus quidem ssmulus erat.” 

^ Comp. Veil ii. 09. 
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trous and his end more miserable. Yet no acute 
observer, we might suppose, could have failed to 
predict his discomfiture; for every move he had 
made for many years, whether in, politics or latterly 
in war, had been a manifest blunder. All generals, 
• it has been said, make mistakes, and he is the 
greatest who makes the fewest; but the conduct of 
Pompeius throughout* his last campaigns had bden 
a series of mistakes, against which the renown of 
his genius can scarcely maintain itself. His last im¬ 
perfect success in the defence of Petra he owed 
indeed to his wariness in so long abstaining from 
offensive operations: but this delay, which he had 
liimself rendered necesfiary by neglecting to secure 
the Iberian veterans, was improved by his advemary 
no less than by himself. No partial victoiy could 
compensate for the alienation of friends, the en¬ 
couragement of enemies, and the loss of that pres¬ 
tige of invincibility which alone liad thrown Rome 
and tlie provinces at his feet. Pompeius checked 
Ciesar in attempting an impossibility; but the 
attempt itself, though iinsuccessful, was ruinous to 
his cause, and on this Caesar had calculated. On 
the whole, we must admit the justice of the general 
verdict, that the* great Pompeius was enervated by 
bis early triumphs and constant prosperity. We 
have seen that in the outset of his career hej)OS- 
sessed, fiwith the fire of youth, all the fiercest and 
most vindictive passions of his timea But he was 
not naturally jealous, and when arrived at the 
serene eminence of power, his vanity easily per¬ 
suaded him that he was beyond the reach of com- 
petitton; He treated his eassociates and colleagues 
with ibfty courtesy; to his spouses he even displayed 
a* certain feminine fondness; hut while his con¬ 
temporaries could point to no particular instance 
of flagrant incivism in the spoilt child of revolu¬ 
tions, it cannot be denied that the general impression 

VOL. II. X 
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he left upon them, was one of deep distrust and 
wide>Bpread dissatisfaction.' He was roused from 
his dream of pre-eminence to repel the aggression 
uf a more ardent riyal; and it was truly said of the 
two illustrious competitors for power that Pompeius 
co\iId bear no equal, Caesar no superior.^ Pompeius 
fell at the closq of his fifty-eighth year, on the 
aniiversary of his triumph over the greatest but 
nn*idiipeMi opponents, the renowned king 

fod^benoim’’ of Politus.’ His oshes, hastily entombed 
p.«itoeh«h. Qjj margin of the waves were re¬ 
moved, it is said, at a later period by the pious 

' It might be expcctod that the memory uf Pompeius ^ould be 
more partially estiiimtcd under the iyianny of the emperors. YCt 
Lucan paiuts him with more discrimluation than any other of his 
characters. The panegyric of Velleius is kes judicious; but it is 
valuable in ebowing the liberty of speech allotvcd even by a Tiberius. 

Lucan^ ix. 190. foil.; ^ * 

** Civis obity inulto majoribus impar 
Nosse modum juris, ecd in hoc tainon utilis levo: 

Cut uon nulla fnit justi reverentia, saWa 
Libcttate potens, et solus plebe parata 
Privatus servire sibi; rcctorquo senatus, 

Sed regnautie crat: uU belli jure poposcit, 

Quit^ue dart volult^ voluit sibt posse negari • 

Olim vera hdcs, SuUa Morioque receptU. 
liibcrtatls obit; Pompeio rebus ademto 
Nunc ct iicta peril: non jam regnarc^pudebit, 

Nec color imperii, nec fcons erit uUa ^natus.’* 

Velleius, ii. 29.: ** Innoccntia e]uzniu 4 sanctitatc prsetpuus, do* 
qucDtca luedius, poteuti^ qmc houoris causa ad eum deferretur, non 
ut ab po occuparetur, cupidissimus; dux belli peritissimu/^ ciris in 
nisi ubi Tereretur ne qoam bal^ret parem. modestissimus; mai* 
cittartim tenax, in ofiensis exorabilis, in reconcUianda graria iidelis* 
shutls, in aceipienda satis^ciione facillimus; potentia sue sunquam, 
aut raro, ad impotenUani uaus; pteue omnium vitiomm expers^ nisi 
numeraretur inter maxima in civitatc libera, dominaque gentimu, in* 
dignari, cum omnes cives jure Imbcret pares, quemqoam saqpakm 
dignitafe conspicerc.’* * ' 

* laican, i. 125.: 

^ Kec queniquacn jam ftm potest, Cssarre pribrem, 
Poiupeiof ra parem." 

* Dion, xUi. 5. 

* Lucan, Tiii. 797.: 

** Situs eat qua terra extrema refuso 
Pendet in Oceana" 
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care of Cornelia, and enjoyed tfaeir final rest in 
the mausoleum of hia All:^ villa', the mins of 
which are pointed out at this day. Such &'the 
statement of his biographer; but the poet who sings 
his funeral dirge knows nothing of this honourable 
interment. Lucan bewails the jdisgrace of the illuS> 
trious remains, still confined to their wretched hole- 
scratched in the sand‘, and surmounted by a I'rag- 
ment of stone on which the bare name of Magnus 
had been traced with a burnt brand.* The im¬ 
perial dynasties which owed their elevation to 
the victory of Pharsalia had no interest in paying 
honour to the champion of the commonwealth; 
«nd it was reserved for the most enlightened and 
the most humane of the emperors, at a distance of 
a hundred .and sixty years, to raise a fitting monu¬ 
ment to Fompekis on th^ spot where his body had 
been burnt.* 


The nobles betrayed their own cause at Pharsalia 
by their want of courage and self-devotion. 

It is in vain that Lucan rounds a poetical rompeiu 
period with the names of the Lepidi, the Dyrrhiehlnm 
Metellf, the Corvini, and the Torquati, ** 
whom he supposes to have fallen in the last agony 
of th6 defence**: of all the great chiefs with whom 


‘ Plat Pomp, in fin. 

’ LV^, TiiL 7S6.: 

** Exigaa tr^pidus posuit scrobe/' 

* Lucan, yiii. TdS,: 

^ Hie tttns eft Uagnas/* 

^ Spartianuf, Hadrian, 7. s Dion, Ixix* 11.; Appian, ii. 9A 8 
Koi hr* ifuni 'Pmfudvr /SfuriXc^s htiSruimPp 

Tbe gpiperor ofiered a line for an inscription: vwts fipi$ovri 

aifirts IvXfTo rifiiov. Anthol. Oif* iL 286. 

* LncaA, rlL 588.: 

• " Cadnnt Lepidos, cssdnnt(pie Meiellos 

Corrinosque slmuli Torquwique nomina 

A vaUar remark kae been made on tbe battle of Waterloo. Ex¬ 
cept Dnhesme and FrUnti neither of whose oames were Tery much 
diftinnuiihed, we hear of no general officers among the French Uat of 
slain." Faul*s Leikr$ to p. J9L 

X 2 
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we are familiar as leaders io the Pompeian camp, 
Domitius alone perished on that day, and even he 
was killed in the act of flying.* The fragments of the 
mighty ruin were scattered far away from the scene of 
disaster. Pompeius and a few adherents fled, as we 
have seen, in one direction to Larissa; a larger num¬ 
ber escaped by the road to Illyricum, and met again 
within the walls of Dyrrhachium. The principal 
reserve of the Pompeian forces was there commanded 
by M. Cato, and there also was the common resort 
of the wavering and dissatisfied, such as Varro and 
Cicero, who wished to secure their o\vn safety in 
either event. The fleets of the republic, under Oc¬ 
tavius and C. Cassius, still 8^yept the seas trium-.,, 
pbantly; the hitter had recently b\>rnt thirty-five 
Cesarean vessels in the harbour of Messana. But 

I 

the naval commanders were well aware that their 
exploits could have little influence on the evebt of a 
contest which was about to be decided by the whole 
military force of the Roman world; and forming their 
own plans, and acting for the most part indepen¬ 
dently, they began more and more to Waver in their 
fidelity to the common cause. As soon as tht event 
of the great battle became known, the stjuadrons of 
the allies made the best of their way home, while 
some, such as the Rhodians, attached themselves 
the conqueror. At the same time the turbulence 
of the soldiers in garrison at DyrrhachiunV'broke 
through all restraint. They plundered tbe maga¬ 
zines and burnt the transports on which they were 
destined to be conveyed to some distant theatre of 
jM’otraeted warfare. The desertion of the allies, the 
mutinous spirit of the troc^, and the report ofr 
numerous adhesions which Caesar was daily-receiving 
frorfl the most conspicuous of the nobles, convinced 

^ CiDS. S.C, iit. 99. Cicero trucalentijr iiuinultcfl that Antonian 
put him to deuth in cold blood after he had aurrendered. See Philipp. 
ii. 29. • 
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Cato that the last hope of keeping the party together, 
and maintaining the stri^gle effectually, depended 
upon the fate of Pompeius himself. In the event of 
the destruction of the acknowledged chief of the se¬ 
nate, he only contemplated restoring to the shores of 
Italy the troops confided to him, and then betaking 
himself to retirement from public affairs fh some 
remote province.' While the fatal catastrophe* was 
yet unknown he withdrew from Dyrrhachium to Cor- 
cyra, where the head-quarters of the naval force were 
established; and there lie offered to surrender his 
command to Cicero ns his superior in rank. But the 
consular declined the perilous honour, and I'cfused to 
J:ake any further part in a contest whkh, from the 
first, had inspired him with distrust and remorse. 
The young Cnseus Pompeius had urged the exercise 
of summary \engeance upon whosoever should 
threats defection at suth a crisis, and it was with 
difficulty he was restrained from using personal 
violence against Cicero, when he declared his in¬ 
tention of embarking at once for Italy.* The re¬ 
creant consular's life was barely saved by Cato’s 
vigorous interference. At Corcyra many of the 
fugitives from the field of battle rejoined their 
confederates. Among them were Scipio and Afra- 
niua, the former of whom now assumed the com¬ 
mand of their consbined forces, ami it was^ upon 
hitn,^s soon as the fact of Pompeius’s death was 
ascertained, that the leadership of the party most 
naturally devolved.® 

Csesar followed up his success at Pbarsalia. with 
unabated activity. He allqwed his soldiers ciMtr roiioi«« 
at the most only two d^s’ repose on the 
scene of their triumph, and amidst the spoils they 
^ad acquired.* His care was divided between im- 

' TlaU Cat Min, 55. * P}nt, Cic, 39. 

’ Uion, xlii. 10.$ Appmn« AC ti. 37. 

^ Appi&n. AC iu 83.: 3* M rp yhep 3^ iifiipas iv 

Cmar himself declerea thet he reached 
I^irissA the day a^er the battle. 
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proviog the victory he had gained in the east, and 
securing his acquisitions in the west. With the 
latter view he ordered Antonius to return to Italy 
with a large ]mt of bis forces, and watch over 
interests in that quarter, where he apprehended that 
some of the beaten faction might hazard a descent 
upon the centre of„his resources. He also required 
his Keutenant Oalenus to complete, without delay, 
the subjugation of southern Greece. Athens had not 
,, yet opened her gates to him, but the event 
of tho great battle determined her to obey 
his summons. The long resistance this 
city had made exposed it, by the usages of ancient 
warfare, to Ae conqueror’s vengeance; but Caesar 
ordered it to be spared, for the sake, as he said, of 
its illustrious dead.* The Peloponnesus ^as now 
speedily evacuated by the forces of the republic, and 
Calenus occupied the points on the coast where he 
anticipated the possibility of fresh intrusion. Scipio 
had landed at Patras, probably to receive the rem¬ 
nant of the Pompeian garrisons in that province, hut 
he presently abandoned it, and stretched his sails for 
Africa. , 


Caesar devoted himself to the pursuit of Pompeius 


CCMT pOfttMt 

Vonpeiui. 


with the utmost energy - ^nd impatience, 
being anxio\is not merely to prevent his 


asserajiling a new armament, but if possible to secure 


his person. He pushed forward with a squa^^oa of 


cavalry, and was followed by a single legion.® He 
reach^ Amphipolis just after the fugitive’s departure, 
and, taking the route of Asia by land, crossed .the 


Hellespont with a few sipall vessels. In the passage 
he fell in with a squadron of G. Cassius, who. had 
been despatched to the Euxiue to stimulate or co¬ 


operate with Phamaces, king of Pontu8^;whose pro* 
mised succours were urgently demanmd. It was 

‘ Dios, xlii. 14.; Appiao, B.C. U. 88. 

*Cn. .^.C. iu. 102 . 106 . 
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remwked as an extraordinary instance of the good 
fortune ever supposed to wait upon the ccuriumr- 
mighty conqueror, that the mere terror of 5nR*"*“ 
his name induced Cassius to surrender his galleys to 
a few fishing boats.' There can be little doubt that 
the republican commander had already made up his 
mind to change bis side, when, accident threw this 
favourable opportunity in his way. As a man of in¬ 
fluence and authority, as well as an able soldier, he 
was well received by his adopted leader, and the 
good offices attribute to Brutus could hardly have 
been required to conciliate to him the favour of Cssar. 

Having now arrived on the Asiatic const, Caesar ad- 
.vanced more leisurely. He had received in- cxurwritM 
formation of Pompeius’s flight to Egypt, 
and was a^are that, if the suppliant were received 
there, he could not be dislodg^ except by regular 
military operations. He was content therefore 
to await the arrival of ampler Succours, and em¬ 
ployed himself in the meanwhile with repairing the 
injuries which Scipio was accused of having inflicted 
upon the unfortunate provincials. He earned their 
favoutable opinion by the remission of taxes, and by 
restraining the exactions of the farmers of the reve¬ 
nue.^ He saved a second time from spoliation the 
treasures of the Ephesian Diana, which Ampius, an ad¬ 
herent of the oppoMte party, had been on tl\,e point 
of’s^zing. These benefits he accompanied with fur¬ 
ther favours and distinctions, and then handed over 

the government of the province to Calvinus, to whom 

• 

^ Snet 63.; Appiao, AC. iL 68.; DioD, xlii. 6.; comp. Cic. 
ad Div. XT. 15. Saetooixs and Dion attribatc this adventure to La* 
•ciat Oasafns. The only personage we koow of that name wae a 
hroitaer of Caloap one who has already been mentioned a§ serving 
in CemT'e vmj before the battle of Fharialia. The allusions, how¬ 
ever, whieh ($cero makes to C. Caaaias*a abandonment of therepabli* 
can cause (edtna ad Att xL 13« 15.) are bardlp consistent with his 
beinft eogsged m this occarrence, and t have great doubts ai to the 
genulneneii of the story. 

> Plat: Ces. 46. 
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he entrusted three legions, to defend it against Phar- 
njiees and the other Oriental allies of the senate. 
Caesar retained only two legions about his own person, 
and those so much reduced in number as to contain 
much less than half their proper complements. The 
whole of this force consisted of only three thousand 
two hundred infantry, and eight ImndrAi cavalry*, 
and \/ith these he sailed without hesitation for Egypt. 
It was only a few days after the death of Pompeius 
that he appeared thus attended off the port of Alex- 
iuidria. No sooner was his arrival known than Theo- 
dotus hastened to meet him on board his vessel, and 
brought to him the head and ring of his murdered 
rival. The latter might be of important service to, 
assure the wavering of the event which hati occur¬ 
red, and Cresar took and preserved it for that pur- 
III.horror on pose ® *, butfromtlie mangier^ head he turned 
hMd'away with horroi', and gave orders, with 
jpeiiu. tears in his eyes, that it should be consumed 
with the costliest spices.* The ashes he caused 
to be deposited in a shrine which he erected to 
the avenging Nemesis.* The murderers were con¬ 
founded and alarmed at the feeling he exhibited, nor 
were they less astonished, perhaps, at the perfect con¬ 
fidence with which lie disembarked upon their coast, 
and claimed with his handful of followers to settle 
the concerns of a powerful kingdom. 

It had been Cmsar’s policy to spare the wea/llf of 
cattt'* ohjret the provioces which he wished to attach 
In rTiVlffilin to Ills side, and his system was directly op- 
ofKeypu posed to the confiscation of his enemies’ 
estates; but his want of, money was urgent, and 
it was in arranging the quarrels of a dependent 
kingdom that the best opportunity might be found 
for exacting it. This undoubtedly was the urgent' 

' Os. B.C. iii. 106. » Dio»., xlii. 18. . 

’ riut. Pomp. 80.: Ccc$. 48.; Luc. ix. 109).; Val. Max, r. 1.10. 

* Appian, B.C, ii. 90. 
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motive which impelled him to intrude upon the 
affairs of a jealoiw people, in which his principal 
designs were in no way implicated.* When Auletea 
came to Rome to negotiate his restoration to the 
throne, he had purchased the support of the .leaders 
of the senate by the most lavisli»bribe8. Cmaar him¬ 
self had received the promise oi* seventeen millions 
and a half of drachma;*; an obligation which had 
never yet been discharged. He now confined his 
ilemand to ten millions, but sternly rejected the re¬ 
presentations of Pothinns, who pleaded for a longer 
time for the payment of so large a sum. But even 
at tho moment of landing Ca;sar was warned of ^ the 
difficulties into whiclehe was rushing. His military 
force was contemptible; it was upon the dignity of 
his title as consul of the republic that he could alone 
rely. Accordingly he entered the streets of Alexan¬ 
dria with all the insignia of his office, thereby offend¬ 
ing the populace, who were easily persuaded that he 
offered an intentional insult to their independence.® 
A riot ensued, iu wltich many of the Csesarean sol¬ 
diers lost their lives. Ca«ar felt that he had mistaken 
the character of the nation, and underrated their 
jealousy of foreigners. But policy would not allow 
him to give wa^. He boldly summoned tho rival 
sovereigns before h^, and offered to decide their 
disputes in the name of the republic. Ptolelneeus 
left his camp at Pelusium, and gave Caesar a meet¬ 
ing in the palace of Alexandria, where he soon found 
himself watched and detained as a hostage. Cleo¬ 


patra had already implored the consul’s 

^ X- .. -I t i 1 lluflrrtlater- 

raediation, and now, when her brotner or 
hw ministers obstructed 'her approach to 
his presence, she caiised herself to be carried by 


* Flor; iT, 2 . 53. • 

* Flue. 4$. This um mny be computed in round numbers 
at 700,000/^ 

* Cxb.B.C, iii. 106.; Larnn, x. 11. 
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stratagem into hia chamber.' The fame of Cleopatra’s 
beaut^y^ which was destined to become second only to 
Helen’s in renown*, was already bruited widely abroad. 
She had been seen by M. Antonius during the brief in¬ 
road of Gabinius into Egypt; and grave legates of 
the republic had brought back to Rome glowing re- 
portf) of the girlish' charms of the Lagide princess. 
She was inde^, at the time oT her introduction to 
Ca38ar, little more than twenty years old, and her wit 
and genius were yet unknoam. Caesar forthwith un¬ 
dertook the championship of the distressed beauty, 
for it suited his purpose to play off her claims against 
the haughty minions of her rival. In devoting him¬ 
self to her cause he did not deny himself the reward 
of bis gallantry*; hut while be indulged in the 
luxuries and dissipations of the most sensual of capi¬ 
tals be kept his eye steadfly fixed or. his main obj ect, 
and at the same time carefully guarded bis own person 
from the machinations of his unscrupulous enemies. 

The ministers of the young king were well as- 
'•i TT tr'tprera Buicd that the reconciliation of the brother 
riooi pcMiuon. gLstcr would be the signal for their 

own disgrace. They employed every artifice to rouse 
the passions of a jealous populace, and alarmed the 

e- 

' PJUL 49. 

^ Dion (xlii. 54.) and Plotarch (AnL 27.^ have partfculnrlf dcacribed 
her cb*arni9. From the latter wc learn (bat her beauty was not regu¬ 
lar or striking tit first sight; airrb fuv nvff oMh rh frdXXdt o(f 

w4yv Zv<rirapdS\7iToy, oXov rotrr 3* v 

fTuv^ialryiffit &ipvKTo»^ Ucr talents were folly equal to the fascination 
of her Appearance and manners. 

’ Cleopatra was compared with Helen not only for her beauty^ bnt 
for the conseqaenccs it produced. Lacan, x. 60 .: 

** Qnan^nm impolit Argos 
Oiacasque demos facie Spartan a nocenti, 

Hes^nos au^c tan turn Cleopatra furores.** 

^ Lucan, x. 74.: 

** Sanguine Tbessalicte cladis perfusus adulter 
AdmUit Venerem curis ct miscuit arinis. 

^ Lucan« x. 109.: 

Kxplicuitqoe sues magno Cleopatra tumultu' 

Koadiun irausUtoe Romana in sscula loxns,'' &c. 
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fanaticism of priests and people against a foreigner, 
whom they accused of desecrating their holy places, 
of eating accursed meats, and violating their most 
cherished usages.' C^sar had despatched an urgent 
mesB^e to Calvinus to hasten to his succour with ail 
the forces.he could muster. Bjit while waiting for 
the arrival of reinforcements, the necessity of which 
be now keenly felt, he dissembled his apprehensions, 
and occupied himself in public vdth the society of 
Cleopatra, or in conversation with the Egyptian 
s^es, and inquiry into their mysterious lore.‘ His 
judgment was no more mastered by a woman’s 
charms than by the fascinations of science : but the 
^occupation of Alexaivdria was essential to his plans, 
and he assumed the air of curiosity or dissipation to 
veil his ulterior designs. With this view he visited 
with affected interest all^the vaunted wonders of the 
city of the Ptolemies*, and even, proposed, it was 
said, to relinquish his schemes of ambition to discover 
ttie sources of the Nile.^ At the first outset of his 


career of glory, his imagination had been fired at 
Gades by the sight of Alexander’s statue*; now that 
the highest summit of power was within his reach, he 
descended to the tomb of the illustrious conqueror, 


and mused perhaps on the vanity of vanities beside 
hie shrouded remains.* 

The young king, though kept in hardly disguised 


' DioQ> xlih 54.$ Lucan, x. 158.: 

*^Koii mandante fame muliaa yoluci^ao ferasque 
iEgTpti posuera Decs.*’ 

^ Sea LacaD*B beantiful epiaode (x. 181.): 

** Si Cecropium A a sacra Flatoncm 
« * Majorca docuere ttil, quia diguior unquam 

Hoc auditu, mondiqae capacior l^pas?'' See. 

(V * Frojitinua (L 1, 5.) mentions this conduct of Otm in hia collec* 
tion of notable stratagem s. 

* Suet. 98.^ Loam, x. 191.; 

** Spci dt mihi eerta Tldendi 
Kiliacoe frates, ballom eMIe rdinquam.’' 

* Saet. ?• 

* The bodj of Alexander was embalmed, and the ronnimj pre* 
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Agmlmt him* 


captivity within the walls of hia palace, had found 
means to communicate to his adherents the alarm 
and indignation with which he viewed his sister’s 

apparent influence over the foreign intru- 
The AicTtui. Macedonian dynasty which had 

reigned for. nearly three centuries in Alex¬ 
andria, was not, perhaps, unpopular with its Egyp¬ 
tian subjects. Though the descendants of Lagus 
had degenerated from the genius and virtues of the 
first sovereigns of their line, their sway had been 
generally mild and tolerant, and both conquerors and 
conquered reposed in equal security under the shadow 
of their paternal throne. Achillas, the commander 
of the king’s armies, had a forae of twenty thousand, 
men, consisting principally of the troops which 
(fabinius had employed in the restoration of Auletes, 
and which had been left behind for his protection. 
Those men had for the most part formed connexions 
with the natives, and had imbibed their sentiments 
at the same time that they adopted their manners. 
The camp was filled, moreover, with a crowd of 
deserters and fugitive slaves from all parts of the 
Koinan empire, for Alexandria was the cbmmon 
resort of profligate- and desperate men, who pur¬ 
chased impunity for their crimes by enlisting in the 
king’s service.' These were the men who had placed 
Aulet-ss on his throne, who had murdered the sons of 
the Roman legate Gabinius, and expelled Cl^patra 
from her royal mheritance. They were the reckless 
agents of the p^ulace of Alexandria in each capri¬ 
cious mood of turbulence or loyalty. They were 


BcrTcd in a glass case. See Slr^bo^ xtu. U; Lacao, z. 20.r Stat. 
Syh, itL S. 117.; 

Due et ad .^mathioa manes, nbl beUtger urbis 
CoTiditor Hjblso perfosns ncctarc durat.** 

The sarcophagus in which the remains were inclosedp if tradition 
speaks true, is now in the British Moseuzn. 

' C«s. B.C. ilL 110.: ^ Fogitivisqoe omniboi nottris eertns erat 
Alexandria receptos certaque Titse conditio, at date nom;ne milittini 
essent numero.** 
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now prepared to join in the general outcry against 
tlie intrusion of the Romans, and encouraged by their 
leader and Arsinoe, their sovereign’s younger sieter, 
they entered the city,and iinpai-ted vigour and eoncen- 
tnition to the hostile ebuHitions of the multitude. 

Csesar awaited anxiously his expected succours; in 
the mean time he sought to avert the 

.. « • ^ I *1 *1 1 C«Mir fortiflea 

aRDger by concession, and while he 
proposed that Ptolemajus and Cleopatra ““ 
should resume their joint sovereignty, he consented to 
satisfy the claims of Arsinoe by surrendering to lier, 
together with another younger brother, the province 
’of Cyprus.* But before these arrairgements were 
completed, the discontent of the Alexaudrians re¬ 
vived with more alarming violence. A skirinisli 
which occurred in the streets between the Roman sol¬ 
diers and tfce Egyptians determined Caesar to throw oft’ 
all disguise, seize the rovhl fleet, and give it to the 
flames.’ Thus only could he hope to keep the coasts 
open for the approach of his reinforcements. The 
city of Alexandria stretched along the sea-shore, and 
its port was formed by an island named Pharos, 
which lay over agtiinst it, and was connected with the 
mainland in the middle by a narrow causeway and 
bridge. This island was occupied by the villas of 
the wealthy, and the suburbs of the great city. Its 
position enabled it tb command the entrances pft he 
doubft port, which were apparently much narrower 
than at the present day. As a military position 
therefore it was Invaluable, and wbilb the tumult was 
raging in the streets Cs^r transported into it a 

^ I^on, xlii. 35. 

BtC* 111 . 111. The conflagration reached the shore and 
consumed a large portion of tho celebrated library of the Ptolemies 
Seneca asserts that four hundred thousand volumes perished {Hk 
T ranquill 90* The teiignation he expresses oodcr the Ioib» ** muU<i 
eatius tst paocis fo auctoribus tradere quam errare per multos.'* is 
eeverely rebuked by a modem devoorer of large libraries (see Gib* 
bon, Dtclint and FoZf, ciu U«}. Comp. Dion, xlii. 38. 
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portion of his troops, and seized the tower or fortress 
which secured its possession.^ At the same time he 
continued to occupy a portion of the palace on the 
mainland, which commanded the communication with 
Pharos by the causeway. He strengthened its de¬ 
fences with additional works, destroying in every 
direction the private houses of the citizens, which 
being built entirely of stone, even to the floors and 
roofs, furnished him with abundant materials for 
fresh and massive constructions. The Egyptian 
troops set to work with no less energy in forming 
triple barricades of hewn stone at the entrance of. 
every street, and thus entrenching themselves in a 
fortress in the heart of their, city.* They looked: 
forward already to tho arrival of winter, and were 
convinced that the enemy must fall eventually into 
tiieir hands; when he could no longer derive supplies 
from beyond the sea. 

Hut iu the meanwhile the shade of Pompeius began 
to be avenged on his murderers. At the 
rUhinw «Dd commencement of the outbreak Csesar had 
seized the person of Pothihus, who was in 
attendance upon the young king, and detecting him 
in correspondence with Achillas he put him sum¬ 
marily to death. Soon after, ArsinoS^ who hoped by 
means of (he Egyptian general to elevate 

Ariiro^ pro- - ,« . - ^. c ® . , 

oiiuini btr«if herseit into the royal seat, having cause to 
queen. dissatisfied with his conduct, induc5i'her 

confidant Ganymedes to assassinaj^e him. The ad¬ 
hesion of the army she secured by a munificent 
largess, appointed (ianymedes her minister and lieu¬ 
tenant, and, assuming the diadem of her ancestors, 
caused herself ft) be proclaimed sole queen of Egypt.® 

The Alexandrians pressed the bli^ade with per- 
tinacity. They could not hope to disl^ge' 
the enemy by force, but they expect^ to 
reduce him by cutting off bis means of 

‘ Cw. B.a iii. 112. * Auct. * Bell. Aletand! 1. 2. 

’ Aucc. Je Bell. Alrx. A. ; Dion, xlii. 39. 
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subaiatence. A contemporary writer described the 
artificial contrivances which the population, of 
Alexandria obtained their constant abundandb of 
water. £ain, it is well known, rarely falls in Egypt, 
nor were there living springs for the supply of foun> 
tains. The common people, indeed, were content 
with the water of the Nile in tj^e turbid state in 
which it flows through their slimy plain; but’the 
houses of the wealthier classes were supplied by 
means of subterranean channels, with which the 
whole city was mined, and through which the stream 
of the river was carried into reservoirs, where the 
impure sediment was deposited. Such of these cban- 
Ijels as led to the partes of the city occupied by the 
Eomans the Alexandrians obstructed, so as to pre¬ 
vent the river from flowing into them; they then 
filled them agaii^ with sea-water, raised by hydra.ulic 
machinery, in the construction of which they were 
eminently expert. This operation caused at first 
great consternation among the Romans, and still 
more among the native population shut up within 
their defences. But its effect was defeated by Ceesar’s 
sagacity^ He caused his soldiers to dig pits on the 
sandy be 2 icb, and the brackish water which oozed up 
in them fumish<^ a sufficient supply, not altogether 
unfit for drinking.* At the same time the arrival of 
a legion from Asia, frith a convoy of provision^ and 
milif)ai|^ stores, at a point a little to the west of the 
city, revived the courage of the besieged, and restored 
the fortunes of their commandei*. 

’ When the English besieged Alexandria in 1801, they cot the 
canal which supplied it with water; bat the Fren^ garrison found a 
quantity in the tanks. Water, however might have been 
procured by digging, dioogh not in large qnantities nor very good. 
Sir B. Wilson’s Exptd. ,to Egypt, p. 215. Csesor’s expedient has 
tCen resorted to ,by exploring parties on the coast of AoatrolU. 
See for instance Eyre’s letter to the Colonial Secretary of SwA 
River in the Jckmdl of the Gtvgr. Soc, xtii. ISO. Captain 
Morryat, in one of bis novels, mentions this filtration of salt¬ 
water by percolation' through aand aa an anihcntic, though little 
known IhcL 
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The Shodian vessels which had betaken them- 
csMTiirinu selves to CjBsar’s side were now of great 
f« uft.. service to him in establishing a commu¬ 
nication with these reinforcements. The islanders 
of Rhodes had succeeded to the nautical skill of 


Athens and Corinth, and were among the most 
expert mariners of the time. Combined with the 
small flotilla which Caesar had brought with him; 
and the ships wliich had lately arrived, these new 
allies presented a formidable force. The Egyptians, 
however, thougli the royal fleet had been destroyed, 
possessed considerable resources for the equipment of 
a naval armament. They collected from every quar¬ 
ter all the vessels they coul4 muster, and hastily 
constructed others, till they found themselves in a 
condition to dispute once more the approach to the 
harbour. Nor were they less vigorous in the attack 
they made upon the enemy's defences by land. The 
crisis of danger-called forth all Cmsar’s energies : lie 
never exposed his person more boldly, or encountered 
more imminent peril. At one moment he was so 
Iiard pressed as to be forced to leap from his vessel 
into the sea, and swim for his life, carrying his most 
valiiable papers in his hand above the water, and 
leaving his cloak in the possession of the assailants, 
who retained it as a tropliy, as the Arvemians had pre¬ 
served his-eword.' 

The Egyptians indeed were ultimately worstxd in 

^_ every encounter, but they could still return 

^aiw»to to the attack with increased numbers, and 

Csesar’s resources were so straitened, that he 


was not disinclmed to listen to terms of accommoda¬ 
tion, the insin&rity of which was transparent. •^Tbe 
Alexandrian populace declared themselves weary of 
the rule of their young princess, and disgusted with 


the tyranny of Ganymedes. Their rightful sovereign 
once restored to them, they would unite heartily with 


* DiOD, xlii. 40.; Soet. JvU 64. 
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the republic, and defy the fury of the upstart and 
the usurper. ' It cannot be .supposed that the Jloman. 
general was deceived by these protestations; the bad 
faith of the Alexandrians was already proverbial in 
the We.Ht, But he expected perhaps that the rivalry 
of Ptolemjeus and Arsinoe would create dissension in 
their camps : be may have prefCTred coping with the 
young king in open war, to keeping a guard over him, 
and watching the intrigues with which he beguiled 
his captivity: possibly the surrender was made iu 
concession to a pressure he could not resist, and was 
adopted as a means of gaining time. But when 
Ptolemaeus was restored to his subjects, and imme- 
^diately led them to another attJiek upon Csesar’s 
position, the soldiers are said to have felt no little 
satisfaction fit the reward of what they deemed their 
general’s weak ■compUanf;e.' 

Cleopatra, whose blandishments were ^ill the so¬ 
lace of the Koman general throughout )iis n.uieorth* 
desperate adventure, rejoiced to see her rtvlVh*"?rt#- 
brother thus treacherously array himwdf in • 
rash hostility to her protector. The toils were 
hegin^ng to close around the young king. Mith- 
rulates of Pergamus, an adherent in whose fidelity 
and conduct C^sar placeil great reliance, was advanc¬ 
ing with the reinforcements he had been commis¬ 
sioned to collect in Syria and the adjaceni: priArinces. 
He*^duced Pelusium, the key of Egypt by land as 
Pharos was by se.% and cro.ssod the Nile at the bead 
of the Delta, routing a division of the king’s troops 
which attempted to check his progress. Ptolemaeus 
led forth his army to confront the p^w invader, and 
was* immediately followed by Cae-sar. The Romans 
came up with the Egyptians, crossed the river in the 
face of their superior numbers, and attacked them in 
their^ entrenchments, which, from their acquaintance 
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with military art, as taught both by the Macedonians 
and the Romans, were probably not deficient in 
scientific construction. Rut the shock of the veterans 
was irresistible. The Egyptians fled, leaving great 
numbers slaughtered, within the lines, and falling 
into their own trenches in confused and mangled 
heaps. The fugitives rushed to the channel of the 
Nile, where their vessels were stationed, and crowded 
into them without order or measure. One of them 
in which Ptolenueus had himself taken refuge was thus 
overladen and sank.* 


This signal defeat, and still more the death of 
their unfoitunate sovereign, reduced the 

Tli€ ^ ^ • ^ 9 % i 


rtritni lubinlt defenders of the monarchy to despair. The 
«iiur«'ciM- populace of Alexandria issued from their 
gates to meet the conqueror in the attitude 
of siippliant.s, and with the, religious* ceremonies by 
which tbej’. were wont to deprecate the wrath of 
their legitipiate rulers. Ho etdered tlie city, and 
directed his course through the principal streets, 
where the hostile barriea«ies were levelled at his 


approach, till be reac!ie<l the quarters in which his 
own garrison was stationed. He now recoukituted 
the government by appointing Cleopatra to the 
sovereignty, in conjunction with .A-nother younger 
brother, while he despatched Arpinoe uuder custody 
to aw^it his future triumph at Rome. The throne 
of his favourite he pretended to secure by ifevving 
a Roman force in Alexandria. The pride of the 
republic was gratified by thus advancing another 
step towards the complete subjugation of a country 
it had long cqveted. Ctesar was anxious that so 
much Roman blood as had been shed in his rbcent 
campaigns should not appear to have sunk into 
the earth, and borne no fruit of glory and advan¬ 
tage to the state: he did not deem < it expedient, 


> Auct. BtlL Alex. 29—31. 
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however, to constitute Egypt a province of the 
empire, and transfer it from the bands of a ^oman 
and a child to some warlike and ambitious pro- 
consul.* The whole of this episode in bis eventful 
history, his arrogant dictation to the rulers of a 
foreign people, his seizing and keeping in capti¬ 
vity the person of the sovereign, his discharging 
him on purpose that he might compromise himself 
by engaging in direct hostilities, and his taking 
advantage of his death to settle the succession and 
intrude a foreign army upon the new monarch, form 
altogether a pregnant exiunpic of the craft and un - 
scrnpulousness of Roman ambition.^ ■ 

• But in their deadly contests with tbeiivneighbours, 
the wolves of Italy were not always the 
assailants.. The dependent monarchies on IcmpU to 
the frontier watclnjd th/j intrigues of the Mhtr"''*' 
curia and the forum, and profited • by the *"'*’*"' 
ilisasters of their chiefs and parties. The discom¬ 
fiture of the Senate let loose upon the republic a 
new assailant, the son of its most inveterate and 
dangerous foe. Pharnaccs, to whom Pompeius had 
granted the kingdom of the Bosporus, in reward for 
bis unnatural treachery, had held aloof from the 
great gatherinjJ of the Eastern auxiliaries in the re- 
publiciin camp. C, Ca-ssius, as we have seen, had 
been despatched, before the event of the Contest 
was^S^certained, to stimulate his flagging zeal in his 
patron’s cause. Rut when the event of Pharsalia be¬ 
came known to him, he augured that the time \va8 
cofne for resuming the independent attitude of, his 
illif'trious father, and wresting the ancient patrimony 
of Ffis house from a foreign yoke. He first made a 
descent upon the Lesser Armenia and Cappadocia, 

' Liv. Epit. cxy.: “ Kognum .^gypti victor Cleopatra fratriqiio 
cjiiM minori pcinii'il, veritus provindam fuccre. ne qtmndoque 
viulcniiorem prtcsiiieia niteta, novarum rcruin materia csset." 

’ Dion,^clii. 44. 
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where Deiotarus and Arioharzanes occupied the pre- 
carioiM thrones upon which Pompeius had seated 
them. At the moment when Calvinus received his 
leader’s pressing message to send all his available 
forces to his aid in Kgypt, he was summoned also to 
defend these petty princes whose dominions were the 
outworks of the om'pire itself. Dei<jtarus had been 
one of the most devotetl of the Poiiipoian allies; but 
he had recently submitted to Caisar, and engaged to 
furnish a sum of money for the demands of bis 
troops, an obligation which he declared it would l>e 
impossible for him to discharge, uiiUss protected him¬ 
self from the spoiler. Calviims, while requiring 
Pharnaccs to de-sist from insiplting the majesty of 
Rome, protested that be lield the honour of the re¬ 
public far dearer than gold. He p»it himself in 
motion with one legitm, having sent two to Cicsar, 
and he was joined by two other detaeliinents which 
Deiotarua ha«l equipped and trained on the Roman 
model, and by an equal number from Cappa<locia. 
He had with him also another legion recently levied 
in Poiitus, so that his force was sneh as might j'lstty 
inspire him with confidence. Pharnue’ea rotreatfd 
from Cappadocia, and attemjited to amuse the advan¬ 
cing enemy by negotiatiims, while tffe fate of Caisar 
was yet in the balance. But ('alvinus pressed upon 
ihucftou him, and demanded a battle. The couHict 
wnilacttu' resulted in the complete defeat ti' the 
»iiiu«. Roman army, with the loss of a large num¬ 
ber of kniglits of illustrious family. The worsted 
geaeral effected an orderly retreat, but he abandoned 
both Armenia and Cappadocia to the invader, and 
the'province of Pontus fell again for a moment ilindor 
the sway of the d 3 masty of Mithridates.* 

Cffisar’s policy required him to postpone the piif- 
Th*c«urMrt suit of his own personal enemies to the 
Ju ri'iy;u.'un.. duty of chastwing the invaders of the 

' Auct, Bell. Alex. 34—10.; App. U.C. ii. 91.; Diun, xlii. 46. 
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empire. The partiaans of the old broken faction 
which Btill called it«elf the senate and people of 
Konie were gatheriii" head; and the difficulties 
which surrounded their adversary in a remote region, 
together with other misfortunes which befel his 
cause in various quarters, encouraged many who 
bad thrown away their swords in the flight from 
I’harsalia to return to the standards of Scipio and 
Labienus. Cmsar, on his part, even in tlie moment 
of victory, w;i8 well aware that the strength of his 
opponents \vould not succumb under a single defeat; 
and when he determined himself to follow in the 
track of PompeiuR, he provided against the revival 
,cjf the beaten party,in the countries which had wit¬ 
nessed their recent disaster. He had,commissioned 
his lieutepant Cornificius to hold Illyricum with two 
legions, while, an additional force of new recruits 
was summoned from ftaly to support him in that 
province and secure the possession of Macedonia. 
These reinforcements were led by Gabinius, the 
profligate adventurer who had first made himself 
notorious by bis base subserviency to Pompeius, 
and Mio now threw himself without a blush into 
the party of his victorious rival. But bis new ser¬ 
vice was onj of great difficulty. Octavius still 
rode with a powerful fleet in the Adriatic; and 
though he had failed in preventing the transit of 
GtiWiniuR, he cut him off from further communica¬ 
tion with Italy, and intercepted his supplies. The 
country in which the Cesarean forces were moving 
was so exhausted by the support of immense armies, 
that they were sorely pressed for sustenance, while, 
/rom their want of military stores, they could make 
no impression upon the strongholds which they 
•invested. The natives, harassed by repeated exac¬ 
tions, and epiboldened by these favourable circum¬ 
stances, rose against them in the neighbourhood 
of Salgna, and inflicted severe loss, on their feeble 
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battalions. It was only with leaving two thousand 
men and many officers on the field that 
Qi>hiniuieu)7 Gabinius could effect his entrance into safe 
*“ ' quarters at Salona; cooped up for months 
in that fortress, the state of his affairs so depressed 
his spirits that he siclQjned and died. This reverse, 
however, was in a great measure retrieved 
obMiniAiDc- by the exploit of Vatinius, who atbicked 

the fleet of Octavius with an inferior force, 
and obtained sucli an advantage over it, as to iialnce 
its gallant commander to desist from cruising in the 
narrow seas, and betake himself first to the coast of 
Greece, and eventually to Africa. 

In vain had Cms.ar affected* moderation in bis 
treatment of the provinces; his lieutciiaiits cither 
did not understand his motives, or felt na interest 
in them. The common vice of procousular extor¬ 
tion had well-nigh overthrown his party in 
SMin. Spain, almost immediately after he had 
himself quitted it. Q. Cassius Longinus, 
already mentioned ns one of the pretended 
patriots who fled to the camp at Ravenna, 
had been appointed to the government of the'-'Fur- 
ther Province. This man had formerly served as 
quaestor in the same country under- the procon¬ 
sulate of Pompeius, and wjw alrcsuly infamous there 
for his cruelty and rapacity.' Bu£ Ca?sar could not 
refuse to reward the services of an adherent of ^uch 
high personal distinction. He r^arly paid dear 
for his compliance. Cassius had alreiidy irritated his 
people by his exactions, when directions arrivell 
from his chief to transport a military force into 
Africa, in order to curb the officious zeal of Jui)a,. 
who was sending aid to Pompeius in Macedonia. 
The proprsetor was well pleased to have the con¬ 
duct of an operation which promised tq open a fair 


th.UtOX, 

Q C«Miui 


* Auct. Bell. Alex. 49--64.; Dion, xlii* 15, 16. 
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field for plunder. He made his preparations on 
a large scale, and his fresh demands upon the re¬ 
sources of the province added, doubtless, to the 
odium he bad previously incurred. Certain citizens 
of Italica entered into a conspiracy against his per¬ 
son. He was severely wounded, and being supposed 
dead, one of his officers, liHterensis, prepared to 
assume the command, to the great joy of the soldiers, 
who detested their general. Jhit Csussius surviving 
the blows which hitd been inflicted upon him, such 
was the discipline of the legions that they immedi¬ 
ately returned to their fidelity. The conspirators, 
and with them Laterensis, who was also iniplicated 
in their abortive de<J<l, were delivered up and put 
to death with torture. The nows of the victory of 
Pharsalia.which now arrived, rendered the proposed 
expedition unnecessary^ but Cassius proceeded to 
indemnify himself for his disappointment by re¬ 
doubling his exactions upon the. people subjected 
to his rule. The passions of the provincials became 
more furiously inflamed than ever. The-legions in 
occupation had been either raised or recruited in 
the ^oviuce, and partook fully in the feelings of 
their countrymen. The authority of the propraetor 
was at length shaken off, and bis quaestor Marcellus 
invited by acclamation to take the command. Cas¬ 
sius, who retained only-a sm<all force about his own 
pefSBn, now called to his support both Lepidus, the 
proconsul of th§ Hither Province, and Bogudes, 
king of Mauretania, while he fortified himself on a 
hill over against the city of Corduba. Marcellus 
boldly summoned him to surrender. Lepidus on 
liis*arrival took* the side of the new governor, for 
he was convinced that it was requisite for Caesar’s 
interests that his lieutenant should atone by dis¬ 
grace for lys impolitic extortions. This service 
Caesar at a later period acknowledged with mag¬ 
nificent gratitude. He assigned him the distinction 
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of a triumph, though in fact bo had fought no 
battle.^ But Cassius had chosen his positiou well, 
and might not ha/e been easily dislodged from it: 
when, however, his successor, Trebonius, arrived in 
the province at the commencement of the following 
year, he voluntarily .relinquished his hostile atti¬ 
tude. Being allowed to retire unmolested with 
his ill-gotten treasures, lie took ship at Malaca for 
Italy, and was lost in a storm off the mouth of the 
Iberus. But the guilty legions, which had revolted 
from their hateful conunancler, could not easily be 
persuaded that their offence admitted of pardon. 
Uneasy and dissatisfied with their own conduct, they 
began to meditate defection. They deputed envoys, 
to treat secretly with Scipio in Africa.* The result 
of the proprietor’s misconduct was yet to be further 
developed. 

Ciesar’ protracted absence'from the capital strongly 
TheTctuuof marked the confidence be felt in the sta- 
ni.r.nM. sod bility of Lis arrangements there. The 

Mnnulwart h.Tocious mcDaces of the Pompeians against 
Borne. all who Submitted to his ascendency had 
tended to attach firmly to him the great mass of 
the resident citizens. But we may imagine with what 
anxious suspense the upper classes of ‘Rome awaited 
the event of the long operations in Illyricum and Thes¬ 
saly. tServilius, Caisar’s colleague in the consulship, 
exercised paramount authority in the city. He watched 
with vigilance every indication of Jhe popular feel¬ 
ings, and surrounded every suspected enemy with 
secret spies. Every courier who arrived with news 
of Caesar’s successes was received with spontaneous 
or forced acclamations. But there were not wanting 
sinister rumours of his discomfiture, which many 


* Dion, xliii. 1. ^ 

* Dion, xliii. 29. The soldiere who proved no snfa'uhful to Cns&r 
were mostly Afntnians, who had been drafted .into the victorious 
ranks. Comp. Dion, xlUL 36. 
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turbulent spirits in the great focus of confusion 
secretly welcomed and disseminated. The report of 
the victory of Pbarsalia announced a catastrophe too 
njomentous to command immediate belief. The 


conqueror himaelf had sent no official notification of 
the event to the senate; be felt it unl)ecoining to 
offer formal congratulations on*a triumph over his 
fellow citizens. But as soon as the fact was sufficiently 
established, the government decreed the removal of 
the statues of Poinpeius and Sulla from the open 
space which they occupied with kindred effigies in 
front of the rostra. This was a final declaration of 
defiance, not towards Pompeius only, but towards his 
•<party, the recent rulers of the repul>)ic; and many 
still feared and hesitated when they surveyed the 
manifold resources of the great Roman oligarchy, and 
mused on tlie rapid re^eises of civil warfare. The 
disasters of Marius had been even more humiliating; 
yet Marius liad returned in triumph to the scene of 
his former greatness, be had wreaked au awful retri¬ 
bution on liis enemies, and had died in tlie enjoy¬ 
ment of yet another coiisulslup. The rumours of 
Pompetus’s assassination were obstinately discredited; 
but the most incredulous were at last convinced by 
the fatal token^of hia ring, transmitted by Caesar to 
Rome. 


From this moment the face of things was eiftirely 
clian^d ; the previous hesitation had been 

. . 1 t . • T it • r The*icTi*ie . 

inr.nirecl bv tuiiiditv, not by any remains or indi«t>nio 

-t ^ ^ 1 -1^ r hrmiUJft 

love tor the mumtTea hero* rrora hence- 
forth every scruple about paying court to ' ' ' 

the conqueror vanished. His flatterers multiplied in 
the Senate and the forum, and they only vied one 


with another in suggesting new honours for him. 
decrees were issued investing him with unbounded 
authority over the lives and fortunes ofthevanquished. 


When the news^ arrived that the standard of the 
republic •was again raised in Africa, the power of 
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making war and peace was surrendered to his sole deci¬ 
sion. .A semblance of legal authority was thus hastily 
impressed beforehand upon acts on which their 

absent niler had already resolved. Ccesar 
dieiHinrf^r wius ncxt cToatcd dictator for the extra- 
oa» fw. ordinary period of a whole year'; whereupon 
he appointed Antorfius, wdiom he bad sent back to 
Italy, his master of the horse. Antonins constantly 
appeared in arms in the city, and caused both offence 
and alarm by the military state he maintained. But 
the inseeunty of his position d«^mandecl these odious 
iiitriBiiei of precautions. A popular sedition was excited 
J^i’nwlrby intrigues of Dolabella, who had tried 

Automu.. ingratiate hiiusulf with the people in his 
office of tribuTu; by reviving the ineasuvcs of spolia¬ 
tion recently projected b}’’ (kulius.* Ho found him¬ 
self thwarted, as always happened in i^itiiilar cases, by 
a rival occupant of the trihiinitinn bench, equally 
unprincipled and equally anxious to distinguish 
himsc-lf by rushing to the protection of the luenaciid 
interests. Antonius, alreiuly incensed against the 
innovator on personal and domestic grounds, was 
compelled to interfere with a inilitaiy force, in de¬ 
fiance of the SJinctity of the much abused office, and 
vindicate the supremacy of the dictator and the 
senate ng.ainst both tlie contending parties. He 
acted‘‘with unflinching vigour .n^iinst the excited 
populace, and quelled the riot with the slaughter of 
eight hundred citizens.® His armed mediation be¬ 
tween the demagogues was maintained, however, 
with scrupulous moderation. He abstained from 
putting forth his strength to crush their noisy preten¬ 
sions, Eo that they continued from time to time to 
disturb the tranquillity of the city, and were only 


• Cesar’s second dictninrsliip dates from Octolwr, A. a. 706. See 
Fiseber, Kilrn. Zmtt. p 282. 

> Dion. xlii. 32.} Cic. ad Alt. xS 12.; Liv. BpU. cxiii. 

' Liv. i.c. 
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lulled by the periodical rumours of Ca?sar’a approach. 
As 800 U as the dictator "was known to be still engaged 
abroad, they consbantly broke out afresh ; nor did 
they finally subside till his actual arrival quelled dis*' 
affection, and awed every passion to obedience.* 
Gajsar received information of these disturbances 


when already on his march from Alexandria 
to confront the invaders of the empire on 
the borders of Pontus. Nor were these 


civil commotion's the only clonds which lowered in 
the horizon of Italy. A spirit of insubordination hiid 
broken out once more among the legions. Tlie 
twelfth and even tlie tenth, on whoso valour their 
general had so long implicitly relied, dared openly to 
disobey the orders of their officers. These two legions 
had been trAnsport<?d .across the sea from Mactidonia, 
and were now quartered in Campania. They deman¬ 
ded lands and largesses, and when it was fumoiineed 
that they were required to pass over to Sicily, they 
refused again to quit the soil to which they looked 
for their reward, and enter npen another career 
of unrequited service.* But even this alarming 
inteliigAice could not divert Ciesar from his un- 
tlevtaking, from which he expec1.ed to reap such 
a harvest of w«silth as should relieve him for the 


future from all pecuniary embarraasments. lie con¬ 
tented himself with despatching orders to Antftnius 
to rCGtice the mutineers to submission by threats or 
promises; but he vvas not aware, probably, of the 
excesses they had already committed in stoning the 
officers deputed to remonstrate with them.* Mean¬ 
while, his own advance throughtheprovinces fte,dv.nc«i 
of .Asia resembled a triumphant pageant. • 

The Orientals might prostrate themselves 
without dishonour before the oonqi^eror of 


* Dion*, xKi. 17—sls.; Pint. Ca*. 51., Anion. 9. i * Dion, xlii. 5. 
■ Cic. ad Alt. xi. 21,: “ IjCkio xii., ad quaiQ primum Sulla v«nit, 
Uptdibus egiatio Lomincm divilur.** 
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♦ he great Pompeius, ■whom they had long regarded 
as th§. type of invincible power. Deiotarus threw 
himself at the hero’s feet, and gave utterance to 
the most abject excuses for having ventured to 
attend upon the vanquished leader. He confessed 
that, as a dependant, on the majesty of the republic, 
it was not for him to interfere in the controversies of 
their rival factions, but simply to obey the ministers 
of her power on his own frontier. But Caesar, though 
he condescended to accept this submission^ replied 
haughtily, that the battle of Pharsalia was no party 
qiiaiTcl, but the vindication of the senate and the 
consulate against rebels and traitors. He did not, 
however, relax for a moment, from the customary, 
rapidity of his movements. Pharnaces was struck 
with consternation. The crafty Asiatic, was well 
aware indeed of the circupistances -of Italy, and of 
the urgent necessity for the victor’s speedy return 
thither. But in vain did ho seek to amuse his im¬ 
patient adversary by negotiation. C«sar would give 
ear to no trifling messages: he pressed resolutely 
forward, and finally reached the barbarian host at 
the town of Zela in Pontus. Thus broughf'to bay, 
the son of Mithridates prepared for a final struggle, 
-on the same field on which his father*bad worsted the 
detested Homans in one of his most memorable vic- 
torie.*' A bloody battle ensiiecf®, in which the arms 
of the republic were crowned with complete success. 
The undisciplined hordes of eastern sovereigns, once 
broken and routed, never rallied again. Pharnaces 
himself escaped from the field, but only to fall in an 
objure conflict with a neighbouring potentate.* 
His kingdom had been already stripped from him by 

* Appiflti, B. MiOtr. IdO. 

’Ralendar. Amitern. Orcll. Inter, ii. 397.: **ir. Non. Sext. ferts 
quod eo dio C. Caitfir C.F..... in Fonto regent Pbarnactot devieit 
2 Aug. 707-20 Mai. 47. A-C” 

• Appian, B. Mithr. 1. c.} Dion, xliL 47. 
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a decree of the conqueror, and conferred upon the 
chieftain of Pergamus*, whose services in Eg}’pt have 
been already mentioned. 

Casar allowed himself to cast only one distant 
glance towards the frontiers of Parthia, and c«*r-i 
then resolutely turned his face westward. nlp"ibyiiu* 
Perhaps he was even then revolving in his iJ'.ulci'u©.* 
mind the gigantic schemes of Oriental 
conquest which ho announced at a later period, but 
was destined never to umiertake. From this period, 
however, we begin to trace a change for t)ie worse in 
hia character. The hero whose freedom from display 
had 'so Ipng charmed the world bcra,me intoxicated 
• by the fumes of eastern incense, and the disposal of 
forfeited crowns. Ho now aft'ccted to admire the 
good fortune of Pompeius, whose exalted reputation 
was built upou the defeat of the servile armies of 
Asia.® The mpidity of Ins own conquest he signalized, 
we are told, by the arrog-aiit bulletin, w.Iiich has passed 
into a familiar proverb, I (xvn\e, I saw, T conquered.’* 
But bis iutercourse with Cleopatra had corrupted the 
proud simplicity of the Roman statesman. He 
already meditated bringing her to the capital, and 
there parading her in the face of his countrymen as 
the paitner of the honours thej'^ lavished upon himself. 
The state of feeling among tlic Romans regarding the 
intercourse of the sexes*was such as we caa with 
difflWilty appreciate. Yet we shall very imperfectly 
understand the pofdtion and cliaratder of their greatest 
men, unless we seek to put ourselves in their place, 
and view things for a moment with their eyes. 
Marriage among the Romans was hallowed by re- 
ligicAis feelings, but such marriage only as a -strict 

^ ' Dion. xlii. 48. * Suet. Jul. 35.; App. D-C. ii. 91. 

' Plutarch {Cas. SO.) snysthat thin expression was used in a letter 
to one Amititiiis; the iinmc is |>robuhly s mistake. Suetonius {Jul 
37.) asserts that tlio three words were inscribed on a banner, and 
can’icd in Cicsar’s tfriuiuph. Appiau and Dioa refer to them as' 
notorious.* 
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and jealous nationality prescribed. Concubinage, on 
the other hand, was tolerated, licensed, and pro¬ 
tected ; but even such concubinage, in acquiring a 
moral sanction, submitted to certain implied restric¬ 
tions. Generally, an avowed and permanent con¬ 
nexion with a f<)rMij.i;ner was regarded as shocking 
and degrading: with an Oriental, and especially an 
Egyptian, whose laxity of manners offended Italian 
notions beyond all other people, it seejn^imonfitroua 
and incestuous. The disgust of Europ^ifivkr'the 
middle ages at the union of a noble Ch^ilti&iv.with a 
Jewish damsel, was faint, perhaps, injrfojpp^9on 
with this national horror among the Rorhajis^ ■* With 
all such antipathies of race Ca*.sar refused to syrnpap- 
tiiize; such antique prejudices lie trampled under 
foot; <and he indulged proudly, perhaps wantonly, in 
this lofty disregard of the preposse8sif>as of his weaker 
coimtrynicn. But man cannot defy mankind with 
impunity. Caesar chilled the apphiuso of his country¬ 
men by this inhnmau contempt for their cherished 
sentiments. He converted the cordial greetings 
they were prepared to lavish upon him into the 
hollow flattery of fear. Nor was this the only“iujury 
he thus inflicted on his fame and fortunes, if 
the sorceress of the Nile contril)ure<l'to corrupt her 
admirer’s native sense and humanity, no less did seo 
vitiate his taste by the eschanted cup of Canopic 
luxury. She {aught him to despise as meaif~and 
homely the splendour of the Circus and the Capitol. 
She imbued liim with the gorgeous and selfish 
principlea of Oriental despotism, and debased hit* to 
the menial adulation of slaves, par;isites and eunuchs.* 
It isi-withtno wish to heap unmerited obloquy bn /v 
wom<an whose faults were those of her birth and 
position, that history brands with infamy her influence 
'* « 

' Lucan, X. 127.: ' 

**Tun) famulie nnmenu torhie. popnluaqu3 mioiatcr . • • • 

Nec Don inlclix ferro mollita juvontua/’ * 
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on the Eoman hero. Regardless of her personal 
dignity, and indifferent to human life, she maintained 
herself on an Oriental throne liy the arts of an Orien¬ 
tal potentate. The course of her chequered careej 
u'ill display to us hereafter a character in which 
good contended with evil, Mjicedonian magnanimity 
with Egyptian supphmees. in this place it 

hccomes us to remark the fatal effect of a connexion 


of disparuije^ent, by which Cmsar felt himself de¬ 
graded^ t^ey(is of hia own countrymen. Jf from 

wo find his generosity tinged with 
ostent^iftJn^^is ctuirage with arrogance, hi.s resolution 
with Imrehness: if he becomes restless, and fretful, 
,!ind iiupatieut of co^itradiction; if his conduct is 
■ marked witli contempt for mankind rather than with 
indulgence^ to their we.akuess, it is to this impure 
source that the Auclancholy change is to be traced. 
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Charftcter of C®#ar*s policy in Koine.—He a'^sumefi the dictatorship 
fur the third tune —ife \\uv\U a niutitiy amuiit; his srdtiicrS'^The 
aeiuiroriul prifty collect their forces in AIVtca.—O nto JaikIs iit 
CyroTic, crosses the Liiiyaii dccert. and j<iina the forces of Scipio 
At UlicA.-*-CaTn|)aign in Africa dechlcd hy ihc vieti>T7 of Cu^ar at 
Thnp.Hiis.—‘Dispersion of the Re[Mibliciin fmcca, and dcaib of iheir 
prinoifml lcnderH.-~Cuio iiiiderrakcs ro defend Utien.—His mU 
bcrcTirs uband<in the contCMi.—lie coininits Miicidc —The dietator* 
sbij) for ten years niid other dUtineiions phowered upon Cicsar.— 
On his return to Home he cclebiutes four triiiiiipliA, and ^^rnuf-is 
the ]K'oplushows and lar^<*H«^cs.~l>cHUeution of the JiiliAn 
Furuiiu^The Wjtr icucweU by Cntens PtmtfH:ius in Srnin.^lie is 
suppoifcd by Ca;sir*d discontented MddKT%-^Ca*iai's iinal cum- 
pai^n. und decisive victory at Muiu1d.^Of nil the senatorial 
iemlers Sextus alone remains in arunu—^Disturbances in Syria. 
(Sept, A.u. 707.— April, a.v. 700.) 


The dictator landed at Tarentum in the month of 
^ Septoiiiber, of the year 707. He arrived 

hi itniy Tiw hirlen with the tipoils or presents of. eastern 
ihy/Mihiiu.. cities and potentates; he had carried off 
in every quarter the tresi^sures which liad 
been contributed for his rival’s use; and to punish 
the city of Tyre for ite devotion to the Pom¬ 
peian family, he had rifleil the great temple o£..Mel- 
curth or Hercules, not inferior iu fame and opulence 
to the same god’s most western sb'iine at Gades.* He 
accepted gulden ct'ownSy a decorous expression for 
large donatives in money, from the chieftains who 
solicited his favour. Two things, he used to say, 
were needful for getting and keeping power, soldiers 
and money, and feacli of these was to be gained Vy 
means of the other. The immense sums he thus 
amassed were destined to satiety the 'demands' of his 


‘ Diun, xlii. 49. 
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veterans, to provide for the expenses of his triumph, 
and to amuse the populace of the city with,spec¬ 
tacles, largesses and buildings, on a scale of unex¬ 
ampled magnificence. In reassuming the govern¬ 
ment of Italy, Antonius had received express orders 
to prevent any followers of the •senate from landing 
in the Peninsula. Many of the^iobles were anxious 
to make their submission to the new government. 
They trusted to recover thereby their houses and 
estates, and escape the proscription and confiscation 
now generally apprehended. But Ctesar, in the un¬ 
settled state of men’s minds at Rome, could not admit 
into the city anotlter possible element of discord.' 
*tie insisted that the* deserters from the Pompeian 
standard should repair to him personally at Alexan¬ 
dria ; and during his residence in Kgypt there were 
many such who sought’him in his quarters, and 
devoted themselves with professions of zeal to bis 
service. Cicero alone, whose escape'from Italy had 
apparently been connived at by Antonius at au earlier 
period, now obtained permission to establish himself 
at Bruadisiuro.* Further he was not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed, and he remained there for many months in a 
state of great peyplexity and apprehension. On the one 
hand, cut off from the enjoyment of his estates, and 
debarred the exercit/b of 4i8 talents in the foriiin, he 
was^educed, together no doubt with many otliers of 
the proud nobility of Rome, to considerable pecu¬ 
niary embarrassments *; on the other, he had the 
mostification to learn that his brother Quintus, who 

t 

^ Cic. ad Ail xi. 7.* “Ad me misit Aotonius exemplum Co^saris 
ad se Rcerarum, in qnibus erar, sc audis^c.Cazonem et L. Metdium 
in Icaliam venisse, Uomte ut cssent painm: id sibi non jdaccre, sc 
motus ex co flcrent: prohibenque omues l^lia nisi quorum ipse 
ca^isam cognovissct.’* 

* Cicero urged t|^at he had received an invitation from Dolabclla 
at Ant6niuB*s instigation: he goes on tossy, “Turn i]]c edixii ira 
uc me exciperet ct Ijelium nominatiiu. Qnod sane uollcm. Potcrai 
cniin sine Domine res ipsa excipt/' 

’Cic. udAU. XU ll. 13. 

VOL. II. Z 
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had abandoned his general and patron at the com¬ 
mencement of the w;w, had now thrown himself at 
Cffisar’s feet, and was trying to regain the favour he 
'^lad forfeited by calumniating his more scrupulous 
relative.* Still sliakerx by every breath of rumour, 
which at one moment resounded with the successes of 


the conqueror in the east, and echoed at the next the 
vaunting anticipations of tlie republican champion 
in AfriciV®, the vacillating statesman awaited the 
result of events in uuejisy seclusion. But wlien he 
heard of Caesar’s ai-rival on the coast, he finally 
yielded to the impulse to which he had been long 
inclined. He immediately catno forward in hopes of 
being the first to greet the new ruler of the common* 
wealth, while CicsiU was generously desirous of 
sparing him the humiliation of mingling with the 
crowd who were hastening .upon the' same busineas.® 
Received with affability, an<l treated with a show of 
confidence, Cicero retired with more cheerfulness 
than he had long experienced to the shades of his 
Tusculan villa; and whether there or at Rome, his 
placing himself under the protection of the new 
government gave it some colour of autl/ority in the 


eyes of his clients and admirers. 

The conduct of his own friends in the city was a 
subject of greater anxiety to Cmsar, on as- 
in protecting sumiHg lus ploce' at the head of affairs, than 
thecupidityof th^ intrigues of ins adversaries. He re- 
• own party. turbulont ptoceediugs of Doia- 


bella, but abstained from punishing one with w^iose 


services he coiihl not well dispense. He rnaintaine<l 


firmly the principles of his own recent enaqjment 


' CtCg ad Att,^ xl 6.: ‘^Quintus niBit fiUiim non fiolum sui deprcca* 
torem sed etiam <»ppui;naiorcni irei” (comp. 12—14.). ^ 

* Cic. ad Atl. 21 . 10. (xii. Kal. Feb, a.u. 707.): “ Dc Africftnis re» 
bu$ longd alia nobii. ac (u 6crip«eru.s nunthntur. Nihil enim 
Armiua cue dicunt« nihil paratiua. Acccdit^Hiipania et alienata 
Italia; leplonum ncc vis endea ncc voluntas i urbane sci psrdiis.'* 
«Plat. Cic. 39. 
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regarding the debtors’ claims'; nor could they dis¬ 
pute the fairness of an arbitrator who replied to 
their clamours by declaring that no man in Rome 
was more deeply interested in the terms of the com-' 
])romise than himself.* On the other hand, he 
winked at the private irregulawties by which An¬ 
tonins had disgraced his leader’s party hardly less 
than his own character ; nor would he listen to the 
munsels of those who exhorted him to issue a decree 
of proscription against his enemies. It may be 
doubted wljether his sentence of confiscation exten¬ 
ded further than to the estates of Pompeius himself 
and his two sons.* In making these examples, he 
probably wished to stigmatize the family of his per¬ 
sonal rival as fomenters of a mere private quarrel, 
and thus to distinguish their cause from that of a 
great national party. , But it was impossible for the 
citizens, when they saw the house of the illustidous 
I’ompeius on the Palatine sold for Caesar’s own profit, 
not to attribute such an action to enpidity or vin¬ 
dictiveness. Antonius, with his usual reekless pro¬ 
digality^ tmtbade every competitor; but he was 
surprised and offended when he found himself com¬ 
pelled to paydown the stipulated price.* He deemed 
that his services, both past and in prospect, might 
command the trifling indulgence of release from 
a pq^tify debt. He found, however, that his patron 
was in earnest, and prudently sulmiitted to the 
affront. * 

It is impossible not to admire the lofty idea which 

^ I>ion*8 apparent statement to the contrary (xlii. 51.) refers nn- 
<]ouhtetfy to the compromise which Cssar effected l^twceo the 
debtors and their creditors in his first dictatorship. Drumaon, iii 
507., ‘anm. 67. 

^ ilion, xlii. 50. 

^ Cic. de Off, i. 14., Tuse, i. 35., ad Att, id.*20.; Val« Max. vi 2. 
ll<; Dibn xlii. 50.* 

* Cic. Philipp, ii. 2#. The authority for this part of the anecdote 
is surely suspicious. That the estates of the Pompeii were sold and 
purchased partly by Antonius is stated by Dion, xlr. 9. ' 
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Caesar conceived of the claims and duties of the mo- 
«. narchy he sought to establish. He felt that 
in"iJicuriS«'IS he occupied his exalted eminence by virtue 

of his acknowledged superiority to all 
putiei. around him in strength and sagacity of cha¬ 
racter. Obedience he demandetl -as submission, not to 
his own arbitrary chprice, but to the principles of 
reason. He claiiaed that his word should be law, as 
the recognised expression of tfie necessities of the time. 
It was because they had become obviously inapplicable 
to existing circumstances that the formal usages of 
the commonwealth were maiie to give way to the 
hand of the innovator. When Csesar elevated in¬ 
dividuals to civil offices befori the legal age, he as¬ 
sumed that the old checks upon precocious ambition 
or popular favouritism were no longer required. 
In widening the doors of'adjnission to the public 
boards and corporations *, be was accommodating 
them to the increase in the number of candidates 
eligible to official distinction. If he replenished the 
senate with a crowd of men of inferior rank, selected 
from the most distinguished officers of his anrny, he 
was infusing new and healthy blood into a body de¬ 
bilitated by luxury, and deprived by the recent wars 
of a large portion of its members. In making his 
appointments to the highest offices of the state, in 
which the people hardly sought to retain etisn a 
nominal share, he had the great difficulty of all 
usurpers to suimount, to satisfy the claims of his 
adherents without destroying the dignity and useful¬ 
ness of the offices theipselves. Lepidus, who had 
rendered Ciesar a great service by his promptness.in 
securing him bis first dictatorship, was gratified with 
the proprietorship in Spain, and upon bis return wi»s 
allowed the hondOrs of a triumph, though he had 
performed no military exploit, and acquired ho tro- 


' Dion, xlii. 51. 
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phies except the presents he had extorted from the 
provincials. ’' The good offices of Calenus aq4 Va- 
tinius were rewarded with the enjoyment of the 
consulship for the three months of the year which 
remained after Caesar’s return to Eome.® Sallustiu8> 
the historian, had a strong clainf upon Caesar’s favour, 
on account of his expulsion from f he senate by Appius 
Claudius, which he justly attributed to his political 
rather than to his mor^l delinquencies. The doors of 
that assembly were again opened to him by his • ap¬ 
pointment to the praitorabip. But if the ruler of the 
commonwealth condescended in some instances to 
.allow the claims of party to influence his favours, he 
/^It for the most part*that true dignity and policy re¬ 
quired him to obliterate any such distinctions, and 
make all men feel practically that they stood upon 
the same level of commoh inferiority, and of depend¬ 
ence upon himself. In the distribution of the, pro¬ 
vinces, the offices which the candidatCvS had previously 
served, and even the ranks in which they had stood 
on the field of Pharsalia, were equally disregarded. 
Submission to the new government was the only con¬ 
dition required for the honour of sharing in its emolu¬ 
ments. Marcus Brutus, who ha<i been so prominent 
a champion of the senate, received an equal mark of 
confidence with Dec5mu8,,who had served Cse 80 .r with 
fidelity and success throughout the Ghllic wars. The 
one received the government of the Cisalpine Gaul, 
the other that of the province beyond the ‘mountains. 
A crowning act of magnanimous self-reliance was the 
restoration of the statues both of Sulla and Pompeius®, 
which the obsequious Caesareans had overthrown in 
imitation of the previous examples of so many party 

leaders of less lofty character. But if the new hero 

• 

^ Dion, xliii. L ^ Dion, xlii. 55» 

• Suet. Jttf. 75.; Hut Cic, 40.: f^ij 6 Ktxipttv, 5t< raiirp 

5^ adrov iHfyvvffiv 
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could thus defy comparison with the most illustrious 
of the dead, much more did he feel himself exalted 
above all living competition. 

Upon his return to Rome, CiEsar caused himself to 
„ he created dictator for the third time, and 

Camp uiiunM 

the (Jlct%U»r< 
thip for thp 
third Um« ; 

Ocl. A.V. 7 U 7 . 

marked, that he now described himself on his .coins 
as dictator for the second, and not for the third time. 
He thus turned men’s eyes upon himself as the 
founder of a new order of things; for the first ap¬ 
pointment had been made in accordance with con¬ 
stitutional precedent-, and was a last vestige of the 
republic; while those which succeeded were alto¬ 
gether irregular, and betokened the establishment of 
a new monarchical era.* But in the midst of these 


again for,an annual term. He also desig¬ 
nated himself and Lepidus consuls for the 
ensuin'? year. But it deserves to be re- 


Hgaueii.* dazzling distinctions the demands of the 
mutmyamoB* legioDs in Campania caused C»8ar the 

Ills cnl(<i»r«. O r • 


greatest disquietude ; for the forces of the 
enemy were daily augmenting in Africa, and it was 
incumbent upon him to go forth without delay, and 
combat them on another field of battle. Sallnstius, 


who had been sent to quell the rising mutiny, was 
driven back to Rome iguominioysly.* Two senators 
of prmtorial rank, Cosconius and Ualba, had been. 


slain in the tumult. The refractory legions, itffBued 
with the blood of' tbcir officers, marched in frantic 
excitement to the gates of the city, and pitched their 
tents in the Campus Martius. Cmsar sent once rhore 


to inquire the causes of* their discontent, but they 
repKed that they would confer only with himself in 


person. All the military force he had in attendance 
upon him consisted of the few cohorts with which 


' See Prumann, iii. 565. This is true of 80 f|io of (he coins of this 
date, ou which we read ^cos< (crt. diet. iter. but others are inscribed 
more correctly. 

’ Diou, xUi. 52.1 Appian, £.C. ix. 92. 
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Antonins had recently maintained the peace of the 
city, and of the fidelity even of these be was doubt¬ 
ful. He relied on his own courage to save him. 
Without betraying any symptoms of anxiety, he corf- 
fronted the mutineers, and demanded what it was 
they desired. They claimed their discharge and the 
liquidation of their long arrears; if required, as they 
expected, for further service, their swords must be 
bought by an extraordinary largess. But Ciesar acted 
over again the part which had .succeeded so well at 
Placentia. He took them iramedijit<?ly at their first 
word: they liod claimed their discharge; they were 
..discharged. The composure and deliberateness 
of his resolve wa.s signified in the word Quiriias, 
by which he addressed them.' The legionaries 
were at once overcome with shame and confusion; 
the veterans of the Tenth especially felt the deepest 
remorse at the injustice of which they now accused 
themselves. But this time the indignant general 
remained cold and unmoved. He refused to leati 
his ancient favourites to another field of glory; he 
only permitted them to follow him, and exacted of 
their officers the most dangerous services, in which 
he did not choo.se to sacrifice the men whom he 
really loved. Nor did he miss the opportunity of the 
first occurrence of a broach of discipline to Remind 
its'^lithor.s of their recent miscoaducT, and to dismiss 
them with ignomjny from his ranks.* 

The chiefs of the republican party who had met at 
Co’rc)rra soon began to act independently of scipiojoin. 
each other, without submitting to any re- 
cogffized leader or plan of operations. While 
Scipio, their ostensible head, led the largest division- 
*of their forces to the province of Africa, to effect a 

* Sec the parallel occarrenee aboTC, Vol IL p. 828. It acems not 
improbal^le that CAsar employed the came mode of rebuking hia re- 
bellioos soldiers on two distinct occasions.. 

* Auct. B. Afric. 54. 
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junction with the victorious armies of Varus and 
Juba*, Labienus directed his course farther eastward, 
and m'ade an attempt to possess himself of Gyrene, 
v’hich, however, resisted and repulsed him. Cato 
united himself with Cuaeus Pompeius, and 
injoithe ' fell in at Patrae with Petreiusand Faustus 

er<»Mi' Sulla. Their combined squadrons now 
, crossed from the shore of Greece to that 
of Africa, with the intention of following 
the general who had abandoned them, and whom 
their last accounts represented as having betaken 
himself to Egypt. But when they met the flying 
vessels which bore Cornelia, together with Sextus, 
from the scene of her huabaiKl’s murder*, beitig 
unaware of Ciesar’s movements, and how scanty 
were his military equipments, they tinned their faces 
from the east, at a juncture when an act of energy 
find boldness might have retrieved every disaster. 
Cnaeus, indeed, urged with all the vehemence of his 
character a desperate attack on his father’s murder¬ 
ers but he was ovorniled by tlje cautious prudence 
of Cato, who was now only anxious to unite together 
in one spot the scattered fri^^tnents of the party. The 
Roman general landed his little army^in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gyrene, and demanded admittance. The 
inhabitants* again closed their gi»tes, but they had 
more rlfespect for Cato than for their last assaiisnt, 
and yielded on the first demonstration of force.^ 
Cato only required rest and provisions, and allowed 
ha violence to be exerciser! against them; a rare act 
of clemency in a leatler of the republican party to- 
wart^ a town which had ihade any show of resistance 
to its authority.* 

From Cyreue Cato set sail to the westward. His* 


‘ Plutarch, Cat. Min. 56.; Appian, B.C. ii. 

^ Lucan, ix. 46. * Lucan, ix, ISO, l66. 

■ ^ Lucan, IX. 297.: Plut CWr. J/ia. 56. 

* Cato had himaclf sacked the town of Pbycus in Crete for refusing 
shelter to bis vessois. Iaicoo, ix. 40. 
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flotilla seems to have reached the Lesser Syrtis in 
safety, but at that point it was assailed by • 
a tempest by which it suffered considerably, th«i.iby»D 
and it was not deemed prudent to coast ' 

those dangerous shores any farther in the boisterous 
season which had now set in.‘ 'fhe vessels were left 


in charge of Cnaius, to await more favourably weather 
for the continuation of their voyage.* Hut C 9 .to was 
impatient of further delay, and, having laid before 
his followers the dangera of the route he was detet* 
mined to take, put himself at the head of a devoted 
band, and led the way into tl|e depths of the desert 
which skirts the head of the Lesser Syrtis.* The 
winter was about to commence, and his march was 
fortunately more practicable than it would have been 
at any other season of the year.* Nevertheless, the 
scarcity of water, the excessive heat, and, it is added, 
the noxious reptiles by which some districts were 
infested, rendered it a succeasion of unprecedented 
hardships. The inhospitable sands stretched for a 
distance of seven days’journey.® The camel, it must 


' Lucan, ix. 3SQ. * Lucan, ix. 374.: 

Hxc eaden} suadebat hjems qocc claobcrat aaiwor,** 

’ Lncan mukcaCato land in (he nci^libourhood of the lake Tritoni^ 
that is, at the Lesser Syr\j% He is the only author who gives any 
local details of this cxpetlition, ami onr confidence in him ia shaken 
by hii introducing the temple of Hiimmon into the line of march. 
Sec Luc. ix. 511. seqq. The superstitious chvacter of Labieniis is 
indeed noticed incidentally by Plutarch, tor. 98.: AaSt^vov 
f^avreiais 7io\v IfTxvpt^&fxivav, and I think it probable that the curious 
in the Phar$atia, in which Labienus advises Cato to consolt 
the oracle of Jupiter Ilamnion, which the sage refuses to do, is 
founded upon some real fact, thoifgh its local application is QQ* 
dyubteflly fictitious* ' ' \ 

* Lucan, ix. 375. Plutarch says the same, bat they were misled 
perhaps by the nnrcformeil calendar. Sec the following note. 

^ This is PJutarch^s statement. Lncan makes the nxarch through 
the desert occupj' whole months (ix. 940.): 

^ Bis positii Phoebe fiammis, bis luce recepta 
JVidit areffivagum sorgens fugiensque Catonem.*’ 

I conclude^ that this was the whole time frgm Gyrene to Utica* Pom* 
peius was killed Sept. 99*«July 24. Cato musl have landed at 
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be remembered, was only known to the Romans as a 
denizen of Bactria and Arabia'; the ocean sands of 
the African continent had never yet been navigated 
by these ships of the desert.* Accordingly, the diffi¬ 
culties and privations of such a march are not to be 
estimated by'Our rnodern experience. Undoubtedly 
it deserves to be commemorated as one of the greatest 
exploits in Roman military history. Tlie poet of the 
republic exalts it indeed above the three triumphal 
processions of Pompeius, above the victories of Marius 
over the tyrant of Numidia. He turns with pardon¬ 
able enthusiasm from the deified monsters, the Cali- 
gubis and Neros of his own ^f^y, to hail its achiever 
as the true father of his country, the only woi-tby 
object of a freeman’s idolatry.* 

The arrival of Cato and his gallant band at the 
orcat muii*r head-quartcrs of the ropuhliciins at Utica 

was followed at a later period by that of 
oHca. Cnceus; and in the course of the next year, 
A.U..707, the remains of the great host of Pharsalia 
were assembled, with many additional reinforcements, 
under the banners of the oligarchy. Tliesfe forces 
amounted to not leas than ten complete legions, and 
their chiefs relied for support upon the whole military 

Cyrene within the first month from tliuQ date, and left it prohaldy 
before Ihc end of a second. Th'e two following months would in¬ 
clude December of the lloman calcndnr, September or OcTdber of 
the real time. Strabo (xvii. 3. 30.) makes the time thirty days. 

^ PHn. H. JV. viii. 26. Plutarch says that Cato employed A largo 
number of asses to carry water* 

^ That is, not (o the westward of Ei;ypt Pharaoh had camels; 
and the Israelites, on their coining out of Egypt, arc forhuldcn to eat 
the flesh of the ernneh Strabo (xviL h 45.) speaks of the ci 4 ,'nels of 
Coptos and Berenice* 

* liucan, ix* 598 • 

** Hunc ego per Syrtes Libysque extrema triumphum 
Ducure malucrim^ quam ter Capitolia curru 
Scaudere Pompeii, quam fratigcre colU Cugurthtc. • 

Ecce parens venis patritc, dignissimus^ aris 
Koma tuis, per quem nunquam jurare pudcbic; , 

Kt quem si steCer;is unquam cervice solota 
Tunc olim factura I>cuiii.” 
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resources of Juba*, who could bring one hundred and 
twenty elephants into the field, and squadrons of light 
cavalry, wild and numberless as the waves of the 
stormy Syrtis. The officers began to brag of their 
future triumphs in almost as loud a strain as recently 
at Thessalonica. Their notes of confident defiance 
were re-echoed to the opposito shores of Italy, and 
caused fresh dismay to the time-servers, who had 
abandoned the good cause on the event of its first 
discomfiture. Strange, indeeil, it must seem, that 
tlie leaders of so powerful an army should liave made 
no attempt to regain their footing in the country to 
•which all their hopes^pointed, and which lay at only 
three days’ sail from the (iulf of Carthage. It is 
possible tl^at they purposely refrained in order that 
the population of Rome and Italy might feel the full 
effect of the tyrauny or anarchy which w^iis said to 
prevail under the new regime, and learn from bitter 
experience the weight of the yoke to which they had 
submitted. Kxpectiug to see the colossus which 
Csesar had reared full to pieces by its own weight, and 
overwhelm the arch-traitor iu its ruins, they had 
neglected the opportunity of crushing him in Alex- 
andiia, no less %han the means of intercepting him 
on his passage frop Greece to Italy. They were 
de.stitute, we may suppose, of the means of putting a 
large’ army readily in motion. The .province of Africa 
was small, nor was it one of the wealthiest of the 
empire, and the alliance of Numidia was too im¬ 
portant to be discarded for the hope of plunder. 
This inaction may be partly accounted for also by the 
jealousies which already prevailed among the chiefs 
pf the party. Moreover, Juba, whom both Scipio 
and Varus strove by evdty means to attach to them-, 
selves respectively in their rivalry for the leadership, 

was doubtless ^xious to retain the Roman forces 

# 


' Aact. B. A/r, 1. 19. 
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in their present position, both for his own security, 
and w;’th a view to the recompense he expected for 
his aid, if the power of the enemy should be over¬ 
thrown on the shores of Africa. Of the remnant of 
those who had fought at Pharsalia Scipio stood the 
highest in rank and Consideration ; he could boast of 
having been nssocia'ted in command with Pompeius 
himself. But Varus was proud of his share in the defeat 
of Curio, and declared that, as legitimate governor of 
the African province, he would yield the supreme 
authority to no other imperator within its limits. The 
army, indeed, would have settled the dispute by con¬ 
ferring the first place on Cato by acclamation; a re-, 
markable tribute to the personal influence of one who, 
in point of fact, had never measured his sword with 
an enemy in the field. But that noble-minded man 
felt that it would be unbecoming to usurp the place of 
an officer of higher rank, and immediately devolved 
the command upon Scipio the consular.* The name 
of Scipio was one of good omen for a campaign in 
Africa; but liis first act was to authorise the destruction 
of the city of Utica, at the instance of Juba, who was 
jealotis of its power and splendour as the rival of his 
own' neighbouring city of Zama, and" represented it 
as dangerous to the republican cause from the dis- 
affectipn imptited to its inhabitants.* Fortunately 
Cato possessed sufficient influence to save it ;• b\it 
Scipit* affected to make him responsible for its good 
behaviour, and was glad to thrust him on one side, 
by giving him the command there, while he shifted 
the quarters of his own as^ny to the neighbourhood of 
Adrumetum.® Cato, indeed, was obliged to "hdopt 
vigorous measures of precaution. He expelled the 
multitude of unarmed inhabitants from the city, 
placing them within entrenched lines outside the 

' Pint. Cat. Min. 57.; Appisn, B.C. ii. 87-xlii. 57. 

* Pint., Dion. U. ec.-, Liv. Epil. cxrii. 

' Appian, .D.C. U. 95.; Aact .5. 24. 
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gates,* under the guard or protection of a body of 
soldiers. The senate, an object of just suspicion, 
he placed under rigorous confinement* We feel a 
melancholy pleasure in contemplating the brav^ 
philosopher busying himself in the collection of 
stores, and preparations for defence, and glad to 
devote himself to any dull and thankless office rather 
than draw bis sword against his countrymen in the 
field; for of all the professed defenders of Roman 
liberty, he alone really mourned over the necessity 
of asserting his principles by arms. From the first 
outbreak of the civil war he bad refused to trim his 
venerable locks, or shave bis grizzled beard ; and 
‘f.orn the fatal day of Pharsalia he had persisted in 
sitting at his frugal repjvsts, and denied himself the 
indulgence of reclining on a couch.* Nevertheless, 
it was good policy to remove him from the councils of 
the party, where his unbending principles must have 
proved seriously detrimental. Cicero might harmlessly 
whisper into a private ear at a distance his mortification 
at the deference paid to a barbarian potentate by the 
repres^tatives of the republic*; but when Cato, at 
the head-quarters of the allied powers, expressed his 
haughty iudig^jation, he was sowing the seeds of 
certain rupture. It was related that when Juba, 
attending a council of officers, presumed to seat 
hinjself between Seipio and Cato, the latter rose and 
walked round to the other side, to preserve the place 
of honour for the Roman general.* But he was more 
alert in striving to rouse the spirit of his countrymen 
for the last struggle than any of his colleagues in 
command. He encouraged Cn»us to make a diver- 
s*ion in the west; for in Spain the provincials were 
«till believed to be at heart Pompeian, and the 

' ABcl. B. Afr*91. * Piut. Cat Min. i. 56 s Lucan, ii. 375. 

' Cic. ad^iv. iv. 6. to Vnrro: “Ad 1>essiariim auxilium cun- 
fueerc,’"!.^. theNutuidiao Uouas comp, ad Atl. xi. 7. 

* Flut. Cal. Min. 57. 
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Cjpsarean garrisons were known to be wavering. 
Cnseus commenced his enterprise with an attack on 
a strdoghold of the king of Mauretania; but suf¬ 
fering a repulse in this desultory and inglorious war¬ 
fare, he withdrew to the Baleai-ic islands, and there 
rested for a time on Jiis arms.’ 

The sovereignty, of the great tract of country 
Th# chief, of known by the name of Mauretania was 

divided between two brothers, Bogudes 
tewin?.'* ii'i’d Bocchns, whose father had deserved 
cbmc. unscrupulous republic by be¬ 

traying iTugurtha into its hands. These chiefs 
were both disposed to throw themselves into Cae¬ 
sar’s arms, out of jealotisy probably of the rivcl' 
king of Numidia, whose influence with the opposite 
.party they had every i-eason to fear. Bwccbus was 
prepared to take an active, part on 'the side of his 
ally, and his military power was the more respectable 
from his having engaged in his service a Roman 
AdT«i.t«rw of adventurer named P. Sitius. This man 
p.sitmg. found means to maintain himself at 


P. 8UiU0. 


the head of a band of outlaws of all nations, whose 
swords he disposed of to decide the quarrels of the 
petty chieftain.s of the country.* Sitius was a native 
of Nuceria, in Italy, and had accjuirecf some notoriety 
at Rome as an extensive money-dealer, in which 
capacity he had established intimate relations .with 
some foreign potentates, and especially those of 
Mauretania. It was surmised that'losses incurred in 


his trade, or the prodigality which had more than 
kept pace with its profits, h^ tempted him to con¬ 
nect himself with the revolutionary visions of /!5ati- 
lina; but the proof against him had failed, and his 
connexion with P. Sulla, who was defended against a 

similar charge by Cicero, obtained him the distinc- 

«• 


' A»et. B. Afr. 23. 

* The hiitorjr of Silins ii gathered from B. Afr. 25.; Pion, xliii. 
3.} Appien, i/.C. ir.54.; Cic. pro 20.} .B.C. 21. 
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tion (rf a panegyric from the renowned patriot. It 
seems, however, that he subsequently fell under sen¬ 
tence of banishment on some other account.* He 
collected about him a band of ruffians, and crossing 
over to the coast of. Africa was ambitious of playing 
a more distinguished part on th^t theatre of lawless 
adventure. Bocchus, having secured this man's aid 
in the diversion he meditated in Cajsar’s favour, pre¬ 
pared to make an inroad into Nnmidia, and draw off 
the forces of Juba for the defence of their own terri¬ 
tories, as soon as he heard of the arrival of the 
dictator in the Roman province. The representative 
of Marius, whose name had been so illustrious in 
'./'frica, might depend.also on the favour of a portion 
nf the Roman colonists; and even among the Ga)- 
tulians ami Numidians there were many whose 
fatliers luid worf distinctions under the old veteran’s 
standard, and who het^ueathed to their descendants 
a faithful remembrance of his benefactions.’ 

A whole ye.ar had now passed in a state of com¬ 
parative inaction on the part of the ro- __ 

pnbliciins, while Ctesar was quelling the 
lesistance of the Egyptians, destroying 
Pharnaces, and consolidating his power in Rome. 
He must have* left the city before the end of 
November, 707; fctf he led his troops through the 
whole length of southern* Italy, crcfssed the stfaits of 
Messina, an<l traversed Sicily to Lilybaeum at its west¬ 
ern extremity, arriving there soon after the middle of 
Deqember.^ So rapid indeed had been his march 
that he had not allowed a single day of rest through¬ 
out ;^nd, on reaching his destination, he pitched his 
tfent on the aea-shore, to show his anxiety to sail 
jrithout a moment’s delay. He had appointed Lily- 
biBura for thq rendezvous of hie legions, and had 
directed that til the war and transport vessels that 

• *'Anct. Afr, 82.; Dion, xliii. 4. 

*• Auct. B, A/r. 1.; Appi^n, B. C. ii. 95. 
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could be mustered should there await his coming. 
The weather continued unfavourable for some days ; 
but fresh battalions reached him in the interval, and 
8 force of six legions and two thousand cavalry was 
in attendance upon his.orders when he gave the 
signal for embarkation. He sailed himself with the 
first detachment before the end of December of the 
Roman year, that is, before the commencement of 
the winter season. The enemy kept no look-out to 
intercept him. He passed Utica, the usual place 
of landing from the const of Europe, and steering 
southward, disembarked his troops, consisting of only 
three thousand foot, and one hundred and fifty horse, 
in the neighbourhood of Ad<umetum, whicli wrts 
occupied by C. Considius with a powerful garrison. 
Ciosar was not strong enough to make' an attack 
upon tliis place; lie desjwtclied a ciiptive under a 
flag of truce, to open a negotiation with the com¬ 
mander. But when Uonsidiua demanded in whose 
name the herald appeared, and he answered, In that 
of Cassar the ivipenitor, There is. no imperaior in 
Afiica hut Seijrio, replied the republican, officer, 
and inflicted condign punishment upon him as a 
deserter.* The dictator saw that ,so vigorous an. 
adversary w'as not to be cajoled, an<i broke up from 
bis camp, amidst the desultory'attacks of the Nu- 
midian skirmishers, whom however he repelled in 
a brilliant affair of cavalry. He was favourably 
received by the inhabitants of IJeptis, and invited 
to take shelter within their walls, while be. de¬ 
spatched messengers to expedite the conveyance of 
stores and recruits from Sardinia and the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces, and to direct the course of the second 
detachment of his legions, which had been scattered 
by adverse winds. 

But while these reinforcements ciine sloWlyin, 


' Auct. B. Afr. 4. 
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Cffisar’e little army waa exposed to imminent peril. 
The combined forces of Scipio and Juba Aayig«gc. 
moved rapidly upon them r atid, in the 
course of their manoeuvres to secure their womed. 
communications with the sea, they found them¬ 
selves reduced to the necessity of hazarding a general 
engagement. Caisar had with him at this time 
thirty cohorts and some hundred cavalry and archers; 
the number of the republicans was so enormous that 
Labienus could boast that even to destroy them un¬ 
resisting would weary out the puny band of Cae¬ 
sarians. Labienus and Petreius were the principal 
leaders of the attack, which was confided almost 
entirely to the Roman and Numidian cavalry. The 
former of these officers injvde himself particularly 
conspicuous, fighting in the thickest of the conflict, 
and railing iu hitter language at the Ccesarcan le¬ 
gionaries, to whom bis person was well known. The 
Roman veteran was proud of his length of service,- 
the ex 2 >eiionce, valour and fidelity, which it betok¬ 
ened. No sarcaSm was more biting to him than 
to be atkiressed as Tiro, or raw recruit. Who are 
you? 1 never saw you hffore^ was the insulting lan¬ 
guage which labienus addressed to his old com¬ 
panions in arms as he thrust his lance in their fitbes. 
I am no tiro, replidH one,of them, hut a vetefltan of 
the tmth, hurling his ponderous pilum*at his oki 
commander. The skilful horseman covered himself 
by a rapid movement of his steed, which received 
the -blow in its chest and fell under him. But the 
valour of the Tenth was unavailing; the pre.ssiue 
of th« enemy’s massive squadrons drove the men 
close together, or, in Roman military phrase, within 
the rails. Hardly able to use their arms in the 
throng, they 4^^ anxiously around in search of 
their commander, while they moved their bodies and 
inclined £beir h&ds to avoid the shower of missiles. 
By a great effort Csesar threw bis lines into a wedge, ' 
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ranging the alternate cohorts back to back and 
separating the dense array of the enemy in the 
centre. The combat was divided into’ two parts on 
the right and left; but Caeaar had pierced an 
opening for retreat to his camp, and was glad to 
draw off his men, and abandon the field of battle 
to the republicans^ 

Ccesar now fortified his position on the coast, in 
TiitproTin. connexion with the town and harbour of 

Ruspina, with more than iLsual care, for 
wrX««™6BM be felt the extreme precariousness of his 

position while awaiting the arrival of the 
expected supplies. At this period, however, events 
began to tell in his favour, both in the advance of’ 
Sitius and the Mauretanians upon the Numidian ca¬ 
pital, Cirta, which drew off Juba from Seipio’s head¬ 
quarters, and afso by the growing manifestations of 
feeling in his favour within the province. Even now, 
distressed and harassed as he was, many personages of 
rank and station began to resort to him; the harshness 
of the proconsul’s j^ministration drove the noble and 
the weallliy to his camp.* C®sar published their 
complaints in his appeals to the rulers of the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces for sjipplies. He had come to 
Africa, be declared, to save the natives from spolia¬ 
tion, and the allies from utter destruction; but for 
bis opportune arrival potbing but the bare, soil 
would soon be left them. Four more legions shortly 
joined him from beyond the sea, and provisions with 
all kinds of military stores were collected in abun¬ 
dance, while Scipio, deprived of the aid of his 
Numidian allies, was seeking to train a sqiwdron 
of elephants to war, by a series of mimic com¬ 
bats. 

The arrival of so large a number of Ciesar’s 
veterans gave a decisive inclination to the scale of 


* Aoct B. Afr. 26. 


‘ Aiict. B. Afr. J5—18. 
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fortune. The legionaries of the republican army 
were personally no match for them, and ca»r obt.iBi 
even its numerical superiority in cavalry ovCT Sdiii^ 
was greatly diminished, while the terror of Cmsar’^S 
prowess more than counterbalanced any other ad¬ 
vantage it might possess. Scipio felt that he was 
unfit to contend with such an adversary in the field, 
and avoided a battle; while at the same time he 
had conceived no other distinct plan of opposition to 
him. But even this feeble policy was disconcerted 
by the rapidity of the assailant’s movements. A 
month had scai-cely elapsed from his first landing 
when he found himself in a condition to assume 
•offensive operations. ‘He surprised Scipio’s position 
near Uzita, and forced his troops to an engagement 
from which they did not escape without considerable 
loss. The discomfited general could only revenge 
himself by putting to the sword the complements of 
two of Cffisar’s transport vessels, • which were cast 
away at Thapsus, and on the island iEgimurus.’ 

During these operations, however, the diversion 
on the^ side of Cirta had not proved so of 

important as had been anticipated. Juba, 
after making his observations on the 
strength of the invaders, contented himself with de¬ 
puting the defence af his capital to Sabura, while he 
returped with the larger part of his forces, to* share 
in person the fortunes of his allies. The necessities 
of the Uoman chiefs compelled them to submit 
to xevolting indignities from the pride of their pre¬ 
sumptuous colleague. He took upon himself to for¬ 
bid Spipio the use of the Imperator’s piirple cloak, 
^hich he declared to be an ensign of the kingly 
office; and restricted him to the white colour of the 
ordinary togh. When the barbarian issued his royal 
mandates to Homan officers, they were observed to 


• Aitct, B. Afr. 46. 
A 4 2 
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te more punctually obeyed than the orders of the 
general himself.' But every insult was borne to 
secure the aid of the Numidian cavalry, which Caesar 
was compelled to train his soldiers to baffle by a 
peculiar system of tactics. They were discouraged 
also by the elephants, which their horses would not 
encounter. Caesar fetched some animals of the kind 
from Italy, on purpose to familiarize both men and 
horses with the sight of the uncouth creatures; and 
it was found that, when the first terror of novelty 
was overcome, the unwieldy monsters did little 
service in battle.* 


Thus prepared for a decisive struggle, Cmsar long 
The hoidie tticd in vaiu to draw his adversary into' 
?Xli*“*** ^ general engagement. At last, on the 

fourth of April, 708, he issued from his 
encampment by night and. marched sixteen miles 
to Thapsus, where Virgilius commanded for Scipio 
with a considerable force.* When his determination 


to invest this place, important as well from its devo¬ 
tion to the republican cause as from the numbers of 
the garrison it contained, became known, Scipio felt 
the necessity of making an effort to preserve it. He 
summoned resolution to follow in th^ enemy’s track, 
and pitched his camp over against him, at a distance 
of eight miles from the town. CaisrCt bad profited, in 
the meanwhile, by the few hours by which hp.had 
outstripped his opponents. There was only one route 
by which they could communicate with the place, 
which ran along a narrow strip of land, enclosed by 
the sea on one side, and a salt-water lake on the 
other. This isthmus Caesar bad secured the da^ be¬ 
fore Scipio’s arrival, throwing up fortifications, and 
posting a stropg body. of troops behind themt 
Having made these dispositions, he Was applying 
himself to the investment of the city^ when ^ipio, 

’ Aucl. B. Aft, 57. * Auct. B. Afr. 72. 

* Aui’t. B. Afr. 7S.i Dioo, xliii. 7. 
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unable to force an entrance into it, contented himself 
with taking up a position on the shore, from v^ence 
he might observe and impede the works of the be¬ 
siegers. While some of his troops were employed in 
casting up the entrenchments, the main body was 
drawn up in battle array for thtfir protection. Cceaar 
saw that the moment was arrived; he immediately 
led forth his own troops to the encounter, leaving 
two legions to cover the works already commenced, 
and, at the same time, gave orders to a portion of 
his fleet, which was riding off the shore, to divert 
the attention of the enemy by threatening to laud a 
detachment in their rear.' 

If Cajsar felt a momentary distrust of the result 
of the approaching combat, it was caused by of 
the consciousn^s that a large portion of his 
men were fresh recruits, VIio had never en- 
countered an enemy before. To these he * ® 
pointed out the sturdy veterans dispersed through 
their ranks, and bade them emulate the fame they 
had acquired, and merit simiLor titles and rewards. 
Some Symptoms of vacillation on tlio part of their 
opponents gave new force and spirit to his exhorta¬ 
tions. Men and officers crowded round their general, 
imploring him to give the word for the onset. While 
he still hesitated, or watobed his opportimity„check- 
ing with hand and voice the impatient swaying of the 
lines, suddenly tlje blast of a single trumpet burst 
forth on the right wing. The impetuo\is ferocity of 
the’ Tenth legion could no longer brook restraint; 
they had raised the signaj unbidden, and now the 
wbolb army rushed forward in one unbroken body, 
overpowering the resistance of their officers. Czesar, 
*when he l^ieheld rank after rank pouring by him, 
withj)\it the ijossibility of recal, gave the word Good 
luck to his att|:ndants, and spurred his horse to the 


• Auct. B. A/r. 81. 
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heful of his battalions. The combat was speedily 

decided. The elephants, thrown into con- 
viciory. fusion by the first discharge of stones and 
arrows, turned upon the ranks they were placed 
to cover, and broke in pieces their array. The 
native cavalry were ^lismayed at losing their accus¬ 
tomed support, and were the first to abandon the field. 
Scipio’s legionary force made little further resistance; 
their camp was clMe in the rear, and they were con¬ 
tent to seek shelter behind the entrenchments. De¬ 


serted by their officers, they looked in vain for a 
loader to direct the defence of the ramparts. No 
one had been left in commajjd of the camp. The- 
fugitives, seized with panic terror, threw away their 
arms and betook themselves to the Niimidipn encamp¬ 
ment near at h.and. Jlut, on reaching it, they found 
it already in the hands of the Cmsareans. They now 
withdrew in a body to a neighbouring eminence, and 
held out their bare arms and empty hands in sign of 
submission. Jiut the victorious veterans were mad 


with fury and exultation; they would give no quarter 
to the unresisting multitude, and even slew ^me of 
their own comrades, men of gentle birth and nature, 
lately enlisted at Kome, and uninitiated in their 
brutal habits, in resentment pt the attempt to 
curb their ferocity. Caesac beheld the transaction 
with horror; but neither entreaties nor commands 
could prevail on the butchers to»desist from their 
carnage.* 

i 

This sudden and complete victory cost the con- 
i>i»r*rtion of riuerors no more than fifty men. CsBsar 
dutft. celebrated it by a grand sacrifice in the 
presence of the army, after which he addressed 
his soldiers with encomiums on their valour, and dis¬ 
tributed a largess to the whole of his reteran forces, 
with special rewards to the mosf deserving. After this. 


' Auct. S. Aft. 85. 
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leaving considerable detacbments to conduct the siege 
of Tbapaus and Thysdrus, he followed up tl^e first 
report of his success by appearing before the walls 
of Utica. The destruction or rout of the republican 
army in the late battle had been no less complete 
than at Pharsalia. And, precisely as on. that fatal 
day, the chiefs of the party had sought each his own 
safety by escaping unattended from the field. As the 
fugitives from Pharsalia hod made no attempt to 
rally within the walls of Larissa, so for the most part 
the remnant of the slaughter of Thapsus left Utica 
in their rear, nor looked behind them till they had 
gained the sea or the recesses of Numidia. Scipio, 
with a few officers of* high rank, attempted to make 
his way into Spain; but their vessels were driven by 
stress of weather to the harbour of Hippo, where 
Sitiiis, who had routed* and slain Sabiira, had sta¬ 
tioned a flotilla of much greater force. The un¬ 
equal combat ended in the destruction of ntnihor 
the flying armament; while Scipio, after othUtt.*" 
exhibiting pride and courage worthy of a Koman 
imperhtor, thrust his sword into his side, an«l 
leaped overboard.' A Damasippus and a Torquatus 
sank ingloriously with the vessels. 

It was late in the evening of the eighth of April 
when Cato received information at Utica cjm .ninintei 
of’ the result, of the battle. The next 
morning he asseipbled the Roman senators ■**'*"“• 
and knights, together with the three hundred*, 
in* the temple of Jupiter. By this time the 
news of the uverwhelming^disaster bad spread among 

‘ Anct. 17. ‘Afr. 96.; Appian, 27. C. ii. 100.; Liv. Epit, civ. **P. 
Scipio in navo circumvenins honesUe morti vocem qaoque adjecit: 
quffirentibus 8nim Impcracorem hostibua dixit, Imperator bene se 
hnbek" • 

^ Th6«e << three hundred/* according to Plutarch, were Roman 
citizens outraged iff commercial and monetary traiisuciious in Alricay 
of whom Cato formed a council for the goTcrnmcnt of the city* 
Plut. Cat Min. 59* 
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them. "With surprise and admiration they beheld 
tlie calmness of their general’s demeanour. He 
begarf by stating that he had summoned them to 
deliberate upon affairs of grave importance.* Though 
professing himself still full of hope, and urging every 
one to nerve his courage for a magnanimous defence, 
he left the determination of their conduct to their 
own decision. For himself, he would not exercise 
his nrfilitary authority to prevent them either from 
seeking safety by flight, or even opening the gates 
to the enemy; but if they were determined to de¬ 
fend the liberty of Rome to the last, he would place 
himself at their head, and lead them against the 
encmyi of prolong the struggle in some other quai- 
ter. He read the list of men, arms and stores which 
were still at their disposal; and the example of 
his calm courage was so effectual that they resolved 
on the spot to prepare for resistance, and began 
manumitting and arming their slaves. The remnant 
of the Roman nobility remained firm in their tleter- 
mination; their blood was more thoroughly inflamed 
against the enemy, and their hopes of pardon .‘teemed 
more precariotis. But the three hundred, for the 
most part private* speculators, men wJ?o had no per¬ 
sonal quarrel against Csesar, and had taken no part 
in the contest until the establishment of the repub¬ 
lican bfead-quailera in the centre of their peaeaful 
town had compelled them to assume the attitude of 
political partisans, soon relaxed ‘ from the high- 
wrought enthusiasm to which they had for a mo¬ 
ment given way. The few days which followed 
seemed to have l>een pa^ed in mutual intrigues^ 
Hit e*hnri 4 . between these parties and the natives of 
h« "1^™-"*' Utica, each fearful of being betrayed and • 

Sacrificed by the other. Cato felt the im- 
«Kap«. poasibiiity of reducing to harmony such’ dis¬ 

cordant elements. The last duty v^hich reensfued 

• Aovt. B. Afr. 88. 
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to the patriot general waa to save the persons of 
all Roman citizens from the treachery of the pro¬ 
vincials, as well as from the vengeance of the con¬ 
queror. When it was announced that Caesar was 
advancing at the head of the merciless legions 
which had given no quarter on the field of Thapsus, 
Cato clo8e(l all the gates except that which led to 
the sea, and urged the Roman senators to betake 
themselves to the ships which lay ready to receive 
them. He entreated all his personal friends to 
make their escape in the same manner, but aboTit 
secnring hLs own safety he said nothing, and seemed 
.to take no thought. No one indeed doubted that 
hb bad formed his own resolution to die. Finally, 
he consulted with L. Cscsar on the terms in which 
he should‘iutejicede with his kinsmen on behalf of 
the three hundred, and Qespatchod him to the con¬ 
queror’s camp. When he had thus dismissed every 
one, excepting his own son, who would not abandon 
his father, and one or two friends and attendants, 
with whom he was wont to hike his meals and dis- 
course.or declaim on subjects of sublime specula¬ 
tion, he passed the evening in an^ated conversa¬ 
tion on his accustomed themes, and harangued with 
more than usual fervour on the famous paradox of 
the Stoics, that the good man alone is free, and all 
the-bad are slaves. His companions could not fail 
to guess the secj'et purpose over which he was 
brooding. They betrayed their anxiety only by 
sileht gestures; but Cato, observing the depression 
of their spirits, strove to .reanimate them and di- 
v.ert their thoughts by turning the conversation to 
topics of present interest. 

• The embarkation waa at this moment proceeding, 
and pato reppatedly inquired who had c«to commiu 
already put oi^t to sea, and what were 
the prospects of their voyage. Retiring to his 
chamber he took up the Dialogue on the Soul, in 
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which Plato recorded his dying master’s last aspi- 
ratioiw after immortality. The academy might be 
justly proud of the homage of so noble a disciple 
of the Porch. Put the Stoic could dispense with 
the consolations of any other school, for he had 
been taught to believe in a future existence, coeval 
at least with the frame of a perishable universe.’ 
After reading for some time, he looked up and 
observed that his sword had been removed. In the 
irritation of the moment ho gave way to a burst 
of violence, such as often characterized the behaviour 
of the Itoman master to his slaves: calling his 
attendant to his presence h§ struck him on the- 
mouth, bruising his own hand with the blow, tie 
then sent for his son and friends, and rebuked 
them sharply for their unworthy precaution; as if, 
he said, I needed a eword Co kill myself, and might 
not, if / chose, put an end to my cx^isfence by 
dashing my head against the^ waU, or merely hold^ 
ing my bteath. They saw that it was vain to avert 
the blow whiidi he seemed to meditate, and re¬ 
assured, perhaps, for the moment by the cklmness 
with which he; conversed, they restored him his 
weapon, and at his earnest desire ’once more left 
him alone. At midnight, still ^nxious about those 
who were departing, he sent once again to inquire 
if the embarkation was completeij. The messbfiger 
returned with the assurance that .the last vessel was 
BOW OB the point of leaving the quay^ Thereupon 
Cato threw himself on his bed, as if about to ?ake 
his rest for the night; but when- all w;ai quiet, he 
seized his sword and thrust it into his stomach* 
The wound was not immediately mortal, and the 
vietim rolled groaning on the floor* The noise at 

f 

^ This was the doctrino of Zeno (comp. lUog. Laert. vin 
t57. Plutarch, dtplac. PhiloM. iv, 7.)$ Cicero^ railleijM unmerci* 
ful {Tuse, Disp. L 3L): ** Stoici voro uiurem nobis lArgiantur, tan* 
. quam coraicibus^ diu mansaroe aiont autmos) lemper, negaiu.” 
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oiice Bummoned his anxious attendants. A sur¬ 
geon was at hand, and the patient was unconscious 
while the protruding intestines were replaced, and 
the gash sewn up. Bnt on coming to himself he 
repulsed his disconsolate friends, and tearing open 
the fatal wound, expired wifh the same dogged 
resolution which had distinguished every act of his 
life.* 

Such was the proud though melancholy end of the 
gravest philosopher Kome had yet pro- 
duced: the first of a long line of heroes «he 
of the robe, whose dignified submission to 
’ an adverse fate wi^ illustrate the pages of our 
history throughout the gloom of the imperial 
tyranny. , The ancient heathens but faintly qties- 
tioneci the sufferer’s right to escape from calamity 
by a voluntary death. It was reserved for the Chris¬ 
tian moralists, in their vindication of nobler princi¬ 
ples, to impugn the act which has rendered Cato’s 
fame immortal.* The creed of the Stoic taught 
indeed that the world is governed by a moral 
Intelli|;ence, and from such premises the obvious 
inference is, that it is the part of man to conform to 
its behests, and fulfil his appointed lot whether for 
good or for evil, ^ut the philosophy which exalted 
man to a certain participation in the nature* of the 
Deity®, seemed to make him in some sort the arbiter 
of his own actions, and suicide, in Cato’s view, might 
be no other than the accomplishment of -a self- 
appointed destiny., The wisest of the heathens never 
understood ;that the true .dignity of human nature 

' PIuW Cat, Min, 5&^70.; Dloo, zliii, 10, 11.; Appian, B, C. iu 
^8, 99. ; AucU B, Afr, 68. 

^ CataV suidete is applauded hj Cicero, Tusc. i. 30., Off, i. St., 
and Sepcca, Ep, 2 1 . 67. 71. 95. Rn., 104. Seo also de Prov, 2. S. Au¬ 
gustine, on the contraiy, eontrosta it with the genuine heroism of 
Kegulus (de Civ, i. 24.). 

’ Lucan, ix. .^ 64 ,t 

**lUe deo plenuj tacitaquem mente gerebat.^^ 
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consiste in its submission to a higher £xisten<^; 
that its only hope for the future is in the‘conscious¬ 
ness nf its imperfection and weakness and responsi- 
Wlity here. 

Cato had no cause to despair of .y^taining life under 
D*Mhiofjui» tlje new tyranny. At an earlier period he 
ud roeditated, in su^ a contingency, seek¬ 

ing refuge in retirement and philosop^. But his 
views of the highest Good had deepened and sad¬ 
dened with the fall of the raej^and the things he most 
admired. now calpaly' persuaded himself that 
with the loss of free actiob the end of his existence 
had failed of its accomplishment. He regarded hijj 
career ns prematurely closed,and assuredly the dignity 
of his acquiescence deroaSdsonr respect and compas¬ 
sion, if not the principle on which it was based. P'ar 
different was the manner in Which the rude barbarian 
•Tuba and the coarse soldier Petreiua rushed forward 
to meet their ends. They had escaped together from 
the field of battle, and the Numidian offered to pro¬ 
vide shelter for his companion in one of his 6wn 
strongholds. The Roman province was so ill-<iispo8ed 
towards the barbarian chief, that he was obliged to 
hide himself by day in the most secluded villages, and 
roam the country on his homeward flight during the 
hours of darkness. In this way he reached Zama, his 
second capital, where his wives and children, togVjther 
with his most valuable treasures, were deposited. This 
place he had taken pains to fortify at the commence¬ 
ment of the war, with works of gre^ Extent and magni¬ 
tude. But on bis appearance befoije^the walls, the in¬ 
habitants deliberately shut their gates against hiA, and 
refused to admit the enemy of the victorious Roman. 
Before setting out on his last expedition, J\tba had 
constructed an immense pyre in the centre of thp city, 
declaring his intention, if fortune Wen^ ill With him, of 
heaping upon it everything he held most dear<and pre¬ 
cious, together with the murdered bodies of the prin * 
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cipal citizens, and then taking bis own place on the 
summit, and consuming the whole in one sylemn 
conflagration. But the Numidians had no sympathy 
with tiis demonstration of their sovereign’s’despais, 
and resolved not to admit him within tJieir walls. 
Juba, having trie^ in vain every kind of menace and 
entreaty, to which na ^ply was vouchsafed, at last 
retired, but ,only to exj^ience a similar reception 
in every other quarter to Vhicb he resorted. He at 
least had little to hope from the clemency which the 
victor had extended to hi8.,conquere(^ countrymen. 
His companion, hqrd ^ bn Vwn iron borslet, scorned 
to accept it. The fugitives supped together, and, 
flhslied with the fumes of the banquet, challenged 
each other to mutual slaugliter. They were but un¬ 
equally matched: the old veteran was soon despatched 
by his more active antagcmist; but Juba was constant 
in his resolution, and only demanded the assistance 
of an attendant to give himself the last flxtal stroke.* 
Nor was the fate of Considius, of Afranius, and 


Faustus Sulla less disastroxis. The first of 
these hud abandoned the defence of Thys- 
drus at the approach of the forces which 


or Conddliu, 

Af>uiiai« ftxid 

r^tUVUI SulU. 


Cmsar de.spatch«d agiiinst it, and atteinped to make 


his escape with the treasures he had amassed 
into the territories, until now friendly, qf the 
Numidfan chi^aina He was destroyed, for the 


sake of his hoan^d booty, by the Gtetulians who 
accompanifed him'in. his ®ght. The others had re¬ 
tained the commaii^ of a squadron of Scipio’s cavalry, 
and after burning one town which had shut its gates 
against them, had made a desperate attack on the 
militarpr post which Cato maintained outside the walls 
6f Utica, to lyreak an unworthy vengeance on the Cm- 
sarean partisans there kept in custody. Baffled in 
this object, they had made their way into Utica, while 


^ Auct. Afr, 91^.94.; AppUc, AC ii. 100.; Dion» xUiu 
Scouc. da Piov. * 2,1 Flof. iv. 2. 60 » 
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Cato still commanded there, and had added bitterness 
to his^laat days by the violence and ferocity of their 
behaviour. From thence they led their ruffians along 
the coast in the hope of finding means of transporting 
them into Spain. But on their way they fell in with 
Sitius, who was advaiicing to join C^ar; their men 
were routed and themselves taken. The band-s of 
the Roman adventurer carried on war with the same 
brutality as the barbarians among whom they prac¬ 
tised it. The captors quarrelled among themselves; 
their passions were inflamed, perhaps, in the distri¬ 
bution of the prisoners and the booty; and both 
Afranius and Faustus were killed in the fray which 
ensued.' But the massacre of'the son of the dictatvtr 
Sulla, accidental as it was, or at least unauthorized, 
could hardly fail of being charged as^a deliberate act 
upon the representative of Marius. 

While his foes were thus flying and falling, Caesar 
cniarowu advauccd triumphantly from the scene of 
ooSttirdcm- i'is exploit, receiving the submission 
quorwi Qf tjjQ towns on his way, carrying off 

the stores and treasure collected for his enemies’ 
use, and leaving garrisons to retain them in fidelity. 
As he drew near to Utica he was njet by L. Caesar, 
whose petition for mercy seems to have been confined 
to his />\vn person, and to yhom,' as well as to a long 
list of distiuguished nobles, the conqueror extended 
the promise of his protection.^ He lamented with 
every appearance of sincerity Ihaf Cato had robbed 
him of the pleasure of pardoning one who, of all his 
antagonists, had been the most obstinate in his 

< 

^ Soch is tho statement of the anther of the hookas Bello^^ricanOf 
and it is supported by Suetonius JuL 75. Other writers, Diot\ 
Floras, Eutropius, and Orosius* countenance the notion that Csesar 
caused them to be put to death. ^ 

* Dion (xliii. 12.) gives currency to a report that Cssar caused bis 
kinsman to bo put to death priviJy some time afterwards. Such a 
story need only be mentioned to put the render on^liis guard 
IIgainst the liistoriau'a inaccuracy* 
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opposition, and the most inveterate in bis hatred. 
The fatal compliance of the Utican senators,, who, 
not content with obe3dng his enemies’ commands, 
had contributed money to their cause, furnished him 
with a specious pretence for rifling their coffers of the 
treasures he now most urgently needed.' His requisi¬ 
tions amounted, it is said, to two hundred millions 
of sesterces. The city of -Thapsus was mulcted in 
two millions, and the company of Koman trader's in 
three. Adrumetum paid down three millions, and 
its Koman capitalists five. Leptis and Thysdrus also 
suffered in due proportion. A gntnd auction was 
held at Zama for the sale of all the objects of 
Juba’s royal state, and of the goods of the Roman 
citizens who had borne arms under the tyrant’s 
orders. Upon the people who had so boldly dehei 
their sovereign, and refiwed him admittance within 
their walls, honours and largesses were munificently 
showered, and the taxes heretofore demanded for the 
royal treasury were partially remitted by the collec¬ 
tors of the republic. But the country of Nmnidia 
was depriijed of its independence, and definitely re¬ 
duced to the form of a province, under the procon- 

> Appian (J9.C. ii. 100.^ asserts that Oesar cansed as manj of the 
three hundred as, be captured tq be put u> deaths and Dio^ speaks 
of the ^ssasiin ations he privately conimande d. Nicol uu s I )am ascc n us 
says that Cscsar was very implac^le towards nhe captives of the 
Afncan i?j^iyots rwv vit<nntr6yTti>y ffvyyyovs, 

hk rh roiS woK4fiais. His kirrsman 

Octayius with great diiScuhy extorted from Umi the )iavdon of a 
brother of his friend Agrippa. Fra^m* xeix.; f^pl Kalaapoi 
kyvyiiti 7. Nevertheless, 1 see np reason to cr^U statemcots at 
varlaottwith the direct evidence of other writcrs» and opposed to 
tTie general opinion of his clemency towards his coontrymen when 
they his poweo opinion never popularly held of those 

Tvho shed Itoni^n blood on the scaifold. Appian allows that Caesar 
pardoned Cato*8 son, and restored the daughter of Pompeius, the 
wife of’ F. Sulla, ^ith her two children, to Cticeus \ and Dion ae* 
knowledges that h^bnmt Scipio*s papers unread, aud exhibited 
other marks of moderation and generosity; xalro; xal rhv Kirwa 
I(rw7«v ftv (xliti. 13«). 
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sulate of Sallustius.' The rewarded and the punished 
acquiesced equally in the conqueror’s dispositions; 
the submission of Africa to his authority was from 
thenceforth complete. The Uticans were allowed to 
commemorate with a funeral and a statue the humane 
and noble conduct of their late governor. 

Caesar settled the affairs of Africa with his usual 
cmirttilt frr despatcli, and sailed from Utica on the 

thirteenth of June.* On his way to Italy, 
he stopped at Caralis, in Sardinia, The 
aid which the island had afforded to his adver> 
saries furnished him with a decent pretext for 
extorting from the inhabitants large sums of money. 
At the end of the aime month he again weighM 
anchor; but the prevalence of easterly winds drove 
liim repeatedly to shore, and he at la^tt reached Home 
on the twenty-eighth day frfter his departure from 
the Sardinian capital.* The reports he received at 
this time of the revival of the republican caiise in 
Spain did not give him much uneasiness. Cnajus 
bad been detained by sickness in the Kaleares, and 
the fugitives from the field of Thapsus had been al¬ 
most all cutoff in their attempts to reach the point to 
which their last hopes were directed. i The legionaries 
wlio had mutinied against Quintus Cassius were still 
either ^dissatisfied with thpir treatment under the 
commander who had superseded him, or fearful of 
their general’s vengeance'When a fitting opportunity 

should arrive. It was from Caesar’s own soldiers 

$ 

^ Auct B, AJr. 97 . Dion^ x]iii. 9 .: rf /ih 

T€ Kol tpdpfwf Tbesame historian goes 

on to describe in bitter language the shameless rapacity of pro* 
consul, and to contract it with the pretensions to purity he uiakce iu 
hU histories. ^ 

* June 13, A.u. 70 $ a April 14> B.C. 46. Fischer, Som, Zeiitafcln. 

* Auct. B, Afr. 9 $. The period seems extraon’inary for ^ short 
a.distancc, and the author's worda will perhaps bear the meaning, 
that it is to be computed from Ctesar's IcavKtg, not ^aralis, but 
Utica. But from certain notes of time which will appear below, I 
think the statemeDt in the text is correct. 
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that the invitation had gone forth to the republican 
chiefs to renew the struggle on the soil of Spain. 
The spirit of the old commonwealth still survived in 
many of the towns of Baitdca; promises of support 
were freely given; but the remnant of the African 
armament was contemptible both in numbers and 
ability. Of all the haughty nobles who had BeTiT,i m 
thronged the tent of Pompeius atLuceria or 
Thessalonica, not one with a name known ****“• 
to history remained in arms, except Lnbienus alone. 
He indeed had succeeded in making his escape from 
Africa, in company with Varus; but the insurgents 
_ had already placed themselves under the command 
of Scapula and Apoilius, officers of their own, nor 
would they suffer themselves to be transferred from 
them to ally other except the son of the great Pom¬ 
peius. The extent to wtuch .the flame of insurrection 
had spread was probably unknoNvn at this time to 
Caesar. He was impatient to reap at last the fruit 
of so much bloodshed, to assume the powers and 
prerogatives he had extorted, and to work out the 
principles and objects of so many years of anticipa¬ 
tion. A distant and contemptible outbreak might 
be subdued without meeting it in person. Accord¬ 
ingly, C. Didius, an officer of no eminent reputation, 
was sent with a daval .and military force ^to the 
succour of Trebonius, whom, however, he found 
already expelled from his government by the growing 
force of the new movement.' 

Meanwhile, Rome had sunk, during the con¬ 


queror’s absence, into a state of torpid Hooourf 
tranquillity. The univers^ conviction that 
the dictator’s power was irresistible bad 
•quelled all further beavings of the spirit of 
discontent.* Dolabella had been gratified with a com¬ 
mand in the*}ate campaign; while others, in whose 


9 


70L. IL 

I 


> Dion, xliii. 29. 
B D 
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fidelity and military skill the usurper could rely, had 
been ?eft behind in the city to overawe disaffection. 
The most illustrious of the nobility, having now no 
Occasion to remain at Rome for the sake of paying 
court to a jealous ruler, had retired generally ,to their 
country seats; but Cfcero seems to have feared giving 
occasion for distnist if he withdrew himself from the 
broad eye of public observation.* He occupied him¬ 
self, however, in his philosophical studies, and could 
rejoice that he had never, like so many of his con¬ 
temporaries, when plunging into the excitements of 
political life, abandoned tlie literary pursuits com¬ 
mon to them in youth. While he still regarded the 
contest in Africa with the sentiments of a true fe^ 
publican, he confessed with a sigh, that though the 
one cause was assuredly the more just, yet the vic¬ 
tory of either would be eqUUlly disastrous. He pro¬ 
bably held aloof from the proceedings of the servile 
senate, which occupied itself during the months of 
Caesar’s absence in devising new honours for his ac¬ 
ceptance. First of all it decreed the religious cere¬ 
mony of a thanksgiving of forty days, being twice 
the term to which the compliance of popular gra¬ 
titude had ever previously extended, and it was by 
the length of the observance that the honour was 
estimated. Next it appointed that the victor’s 
triumphal car should be drawn by horses of v/hite, 
the sacred colour,* and that tlje number of his 


' Cic. ad. Div. ix 2. (to Varro): " Qucercs cur, cum htec irt urbe 
non absim quemadmodum ta. Nobis atet illud, una Tivers in 
siudiis oostris, a quibua an(ea d^lcctationein modo petebamns, nunc 
vero etiam salutero.’* Ibid, 6: **li)quidem hos tuos Tnscumnenm 
dies instar OAse vit« puto: qaod noa qnoqae iTnitamur ut posau« 
rnus, et in nostris studiis libentissime conqoiescimas/' IbiiL 20.c: 

Literls me involvo» aut scribo aut lego/’ See Fiseher, S. Z, In 
the autumn of this vear (708)» i.e. after CftsaWi return to, Rome, 
Cicero wrote the Laui Coionis, and the BAitui, eive de elaris 
O^toribus, ^ 

^ Dion, xliii. 14. Camillus triumphed with white horses b/ a 
special decree of the senate. Bat this unwonted aud impious Aauciy 
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attendant lictors should be doubled. He was to be 
requested to undertake the office of Censor foi; three 
years, under a new title, which should not remind 
the citizens too closely of the times of republican 
liberty,, that of Prafectus morum, or regulator of 
manners. The changes which the revolutionary 
storm had effected in the condition of so many of 
the citizens justified a resort to the old constitutional 
resource for purging the senate of scandalous or im¬ 
poverished members, and infusing new blood into its 
veins. The most substantial, however, of all these 
tributes to Cajsar’s ascendency was the decree by 
which he was appointed dictator for a period of ten 
years; for thus the ihitiative of legal measures wma 
united in his hands with the command of the legions 
both at hohae and abroad. Other specious honours, 
in the taste of the times, were accumulated upon him. 
His chair was to be placed between those of the 
consuls in the assembly of the senate; he was to 
preside and give the signal in the games of the 
circus; and his figure in ivory was to be borne in 
procession among the images of the gods, and laid 
up in the Capitol, opposite the seat of Jupiter him¬ 
self.* A 8tatue,was to be erected to him in bronze, 
standing upon a globe, witli the inscription, Ccuaar 
the derni-god.'* Hi9 namp was to be engraved^on the 
entablature of the Capitol, in the place of that of 
Catulus, its true restorer.’ The historian who re- 
CAiunts these honours, assures us that many others 
besides these were offered; he has only omitted to 
specify them because Ciesar did not think fit to 
accept them. It is difficult to imagine to what 

lower depth of obsequiousness the senate could have 

• 

conduced to hi»fa11. Plat* ; Aur. Viet, de nV. illust c. 23. 

It seems not to ha^e been repeated till thb ocoasion. 

' Dion« xliit 14. The thensa, Gr. was properly a sort of 

litter in which the Mtucs of the {;ods were carried in certain pro¬ 
cessions. 

* l>ioD» ie.i comp. Servius on Virtr. Eel. ix. 47. 

n o 2 * 
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descended, or what higher dignities the conqueror 
would have rejected. 

The time had now arrived for the celebration of 

cltcbrdion of triumph, which had been so long 

clit'.fbSt® postponed. In the interval, the imperator’s 

‘ victories had been multiplied, and the ranks 
=june' of his veterans had been recruited by fresh 

enlistments; so that every soldier who had 
shared in ,bis later perils and successes, demanded 
the reward of participating in his honours. Caesar 
claimed not one, but four triumphs: the first, for 
his conquest of the Gauls; the second for his defeat 
of Ptolemaeua; another, for ^is victory over Phar-i 
naces; and the last, for the overthrow of Juba. But 
he carefully avoided all reference to what were in 
redity the most brilliant of his achievements. In 
Spain and Thessaly he had routed the disciplined 
legions of his own countrymen; but their defeat 
brought no accession of honour or territory to the 
republic. The glory it reflected on the victor was 
dubious and barren.* The four triumphs were cele¬ 
brated, with intervals of a few days betwedn each, 
that the interest of the public might not pall with 
satiety. The first procession formed in the Campus 
Martius, outside the walls of |.he city. It defiled 
through the triumphal gate at ,the foot of the Capi- 
toline hill, and crossed the deep hollow of the‘Vela- 
brum and Forum Boarium, on its way to the Circus 
Maximus, which occupied the valley "between the 
Palatine and Aventine. In passing through' the 
Velabrum, the chariot in. which the imperator stood, 
happened to break down; a mischance' wh'ich so 
affected him that he never afterwaxds, it is said, 
ascended a vehicle without repeating a charm,* The 
long procession wound round the basetof the Palatine, 

* Comp. VaL Max. ii. 8 . 7. * 

* Plio. H-N, xxviii. 3., who adds,‘‘Idquodplorosqae nnnefacere 
•cimus.** 
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.skirting the A^entine and Cslian hills, to the point 
'where the arch of Constantine now stands.* There 
it began the ascent of the gentle slope which’sepa¬ 
rates the basin of the Colosseum from that of the 
Konian_ forum. It followed the same track whicli 
now leads under the arch of Titas, paved at this day 
with solid masses of hewn stone, which ma}' possibly 
have re-echoed to the tramp of Oasar’s legions. In¬ 
clining a little to the right point where it 

gained the summit of the ridge, and looked down 
ppon the comitium and rostra, in the direction of the 
Capitol, it passed before the spot where the temple 
of Julius was afterwards built; thence it skirted the 
right side of the fonftn, under the arch of Kabius, 
till it reached the point just beyond the existing 
arch of Severus, where the two roads branched off, 
the one to the 'Capitoline temple, the other toethe 
Mamertine prison. Here it Wiis that (^ajsar took the 
route of triumph to the left, while Yercingetorix was 
led away to tlie right, and strangled in the subter¬ 
ranean dungeon. TTie Gaulish hero doubtless met 
with fvinness .and dignity the fate to which he had 
80 long been doomed, while his conqueror was ex¬ 
hibiting a melapeholy spectacle of human infirmity, 
crawling up the steps of the Capitol on his knees, to 
avert, by an act of childish humiliation, the wrath 
of the avenging Nemesis.® The next instance of 
similar degradation recordfed is that of the emperor' 
Claudius, who, bfeing corpulent and clumsy, per¬ 
formed the ungraceful feat with the support of an 
arm on either side.* The practice was probably 

• 

' I abstain from tracing more minutelj tho rente of the triumphAt 
•procession, which must be considered as still open to discussion ; 
lleckcr*s vicw% however^ seem to nie on Uie whole nearly conclusive. 
See his HandhneJ^iUr Bonu Aherthumer^ I 145. foil. 

^ Dton, xliii. 21. That there was, however, some hotter feeling 
mixed with this diepley of superaiitiun may he believed from tho 
fact that Dnaar caused the blaspbomoas iRscriptioa on his statao to 
be erased. * Dion, k. 23. 
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of no unusual occurrence, and was deeply rooted, 
we may l?elieve, in ancient and popular prejudices. 
A remnant of it still exists, and may be witnessed 
by the curious, even at the present day, on the 
steps of the Araceli, and at the Santa Scala of the 
Lateran. 

The days of triumph which succeeded passed over 
with uninterrupted good fortune. The 
with populace were gratified with the sight of th e 
Jtgyptian princess, Arsinoe, led as a captive 
at the conqueror’s wheels; but she was spared th& 
fate of the Gaulish chieftain out of favour to her 
sister, or perhaps out of pity to her sex. The son of 
the king of Numidia who followed the triumphal car 
was also spared, and lived to receive back his father’s 
crown from Augustus.* Though Ca-sar abstained 
froift claiming the title of a tHuinph over his country¬ 
men, he did not scruple to parade their effigies among 
the shows of the procession. The figures or portraits 
of the vanquished chiefs were carried on litters, and 
represented the manner of their deaths. Scipio was 
seen leaping desperately into the sea; Cato plhnging 
the sword into his own bowels; Juba and Petreius 
engaged in mortal duel; Lentulus stabbed by the 
Egyptian assassin ; Domitius pierced perhaps in the 
back, ip token of his flight.® The figure of Pompeius 
alone was withheld, for fear of the commiseratibn it 
might excite among the people whose favourite be 
had so lately been.* Nor, as it was, were the spec¬ 
tators unmoved. Upon the unfeeling display of 

* Plut 55. Whilo he l^jmained at Eome he reccijxd an 

education in Greek literatore, and became a rc«pectab1o historian t 
^cu<aptt^4Tijy Bays the man of letters. Comp. Strabo, 

xvii, 3. * 

* The illnstrions citizens thus represented were f ot only those 
who by their alliance with the barbarian potentata in Africa ^ini^ht 
be supposed to hare forfeited all claim to the consideration of 
their countrymen. Duruy, ii. 5Q0. Appian says Vxpressly that Pom¬ 
peius alone was excepted of all tlie chiefs of the republican 
party. 
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.Roman defeat ancj, disaster they reflected with be- 
^ coming sensibility. Rut the pictures of Achillas and 
PothinuB were received with unmingled acclamations, 
and loud was the cry of scorn at the exhibition of 
Pharnapes flying in confusion from the field.* After 
ail, the most impressive part of the ceremony must 
have been the appearance of the rude veterans wliose 
long files closed the procession. With what ignorant 
wonder must the children of Gaul and Iberia, of 
Epirus and Africa, have gazed at the splendour of 
the city, of which the fame resounded in their native 
cabins I What contempt must they have felt for the 
. unarmed multitudes grinning around them ! How 
reckless must they hive been of the dignity of the 
consuls and senators, they who claimed the licence 
of shouting derisive songs in the ears of their own 
commander I Little did they think that grave «hU- 
torians would sum up tlieir coarse camp jokes in 
evidence against the fame of their illustrious leader; 
still less did they dream of tlie new power which 
the military class was thenceforth to constitute in 
the state. Rome in fact was their own ; but it was 
a secret they were not yet to discover. 

The satisfaction of his armed supporters, however, 
was the first condition on which the supreme r.srr*««> dii- 
power of the dictafor myst henceforth be 
maintained in the city. It was a matter, 
indeed, of hardlj' less importance to secure the 
good humour of the urban population. While the 
soldiers received each a donative of twenty thou¬ 
sand sesterces, the claims of the much larger raul- 
Jitudft of the free citizens were not undervalued 
severally at four hundred; especially as they received 
•the additional gratification of one year’s remission of 

' Appian, B.G. ii. 101. Compare a similar representation an 
Scipio's trinmpb aaedcscribcd bj.Silias Ilalicus, xvii. ad <in.: 

“^cd non niln msgis mentcsqtic octilo'qiie tenebat 
Qunm visa Hannibutis campis fugienth imago.” 
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house-rent.* It does not appear how this indulgence 
differed from that for which Ca^lius and Dolabella 
had raised their commotions; but the dictator had 
so strenuously resisted every attempt to set aside the 
just claims of creditors on all previous occasions, that 
it can hardly be doubted that in this case be gave the 
landlords compensation from the public treasury. 
The mass of the citizens were feasted at a magnificent 
banquet, at which the Chian and Falernian wines, the 
choicest produce of Greece and Italy, flowed freely 
from the hogshead, and towards which six thousand 
lampreys, the most exijuisite delicacy of the Roman 
epicure, were furnished by a single breeder.® The . 
mighty multitude reclined before twenty-two thou¬ 
sand tables; each table having its three couches,and 
each couch, we may suppose, its three guests, so that 
the whole number feasted ‘may have amounted to 
nearly two litiridred thousand.® When Cajsar under¬ 
took the functions of his censorship, the number of 
recipients of the public distributions of corn was 
estimated at three luindred and twenty thousand. 
Upon a scrutiny into their claims as genuine and 
resident citizens, he was enabled to strike oflT as many 
as one hundred and fifty tliousand from this list.* 
Adding to the remainder of the senators and knights, 
and tl4? few wealthy individuals who might have 
scorned to partake of a st^te provision, the sum' will 

‘ Saet. JuL 98. The sums mentioned eqitiTalent to about 
and 4/. respectively. 

* PJin. H.N. xiv. 17., ix 81.; Varto, It B, lii. 17. 

* Plutarch’s) words ( Caf:. 55.) arc : i<mdtraf iv 8<cr^i^iois kcs, 

Surxt^iots TptK?^tvois 6^v ffifiWavToi. 

* Suet. t/uL 41. Dion, xlili. 21. Undoubtedly Suetonius's won?a 

will bear no other meanini;» viginti treeeniisque millibus acci* 

picntium frumenturn e publico ad centum qiiinquaginta retraxit.*** 
Livy, however, is supposed to have given a different Wcount (Epit 
c^»): **llccen6um egit quo censa sunt civiam capita ccntnnuquin* 
(fnaginta minia," and he is followed by DramUDn and others. So 
also Plufnrch. This is ver}* probably the error* of the epitomiser, 
afterwards repeated by later writers. Dion contents himself with 
saying that the number wa^ reduced by about oue^half. 
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correspond pretty accurately with the number of the 
imperial gueste as above computed. , 

The public shows with which these gratifications 
were accompanied, were carried out on a • 

scale of greater magnificence than even gi«i>»torui 
those recently exhibited by* Pompeius. 

There was nothing in which the magistrates of the 
republic vied more ostentatiously with one another 
than in the number of wild beasts and gladiators 
which they brought into the arena. The natural taste 
of the Italian people for shows and mummery de¬ 
generated more and more into an appetite for blood; 
bnt in this, as in every other respect, it was Cffisar’s 
ambition to outdo his predecessoni, and the extra¬ 
ordinary ferocity and carnage of the exhibitions 
which he complacently witnessed, excited a shudder 
even in the brutal multitmle.* The combatants in 
the games of the circus were either professional 
gladiators, who sold their services for a certain term 
of years, or captives taken in war, or, lastly, public 
criminals. But Cxsar was, perhaps, the first to 
encou^je private citizens to make an exhibition of 
their skill and valour in these mortal combats. He 
allowed several* men of equestrian rank, and one the 
son of a praetor, to demean themselves in the eyes of 
their countrymen by this«exposure to the pub^c gaze, 
It only when a senator named Fulvius Setinus 
asked permission,thus to prostitute his dignity, that 
the dictator was at last roused to restrain the growing 
degradation. 

If the people of Rome v^re shocked at the blood¬ 
shed Vhich they were invited to applaud, 

.. pp j j 1 .^1 nedieaticmof 

it seems that they were offended also at the 
vast sums jvhich were lavished on these 
ostentatious spectacles.* They would have preferred, 
perhaps, that t^e donative to themselves should have 

’ Dion» A e. 


> Dioo, xlui. 34. 
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been greater, and the soldiers even exhibited symp< 
toms of discontent and mutiny in consequence. No 
instance of Csesar’s profuse expenditure excited 
greater admiration than his stretching a silken awn¬ 
ing over the heads of the spectators in the jCircus. 
This beautiful material was brought only from the 
farthest extremity of India, and was extremely rare 
and precious at Kome at that time. Three centuries 
later it was still so costly that a Roman emperor 
forbade his wife the luxury of a dress of the finest 
silk unmtxed with a baser fabric.* But a more 
permanent and worthy object of imperial expenditure 
was the gorgeous fonira of which Ca?8ar had long 
since laid the foundation with tbe spoils of his Gallic 
wars. Between the old Homan forum and the foot 
of the Quirinal, he caused a large space to be enclosed 
with rows of marble corridortt, connecting in one suite 
halls of justice, chambers of commerce, and arcades 
for public recreation. In the centre was erected a 
temple to Venus the ancestress, the patroness for 
whom C^sar had woven a breastplate of British 
pearls,* and whose name he had used as his watch- 
word on the days of his greatest victories.* He now 
completed the series of his triumphal shows by the 
dedication of this favourite work.* It remained for 
centiiries a conspicuous monument of the fame and 
magnificence of the first of,the Caesars. His successors 


* Vopisc, Aurel. 45. * PHd. H. N. iic. 57. 

* He bad vowed this oiferin^ to the goddess on the morning of 
the battle ofPharsalia. Appian, ii. lOS. 

^“Kalcnd. Pincian. ti. Kal. Octob. Veneri Genetrici \n foro 
CfBMir/’ Orell. Inter, it. 399. Accord mg to Dion the consecration 
took place on the day of the last triumph: this then was the 26th 
of September, a.ij. 708. The series of triumphal shows was coni*t 
prehended in a period of one month. It must hav6 begun *(here* 
fc>*‘e about the end of August, and the preparations having, no 
doubt, been made before, it is not likely that Cttsar deUyed 
the celebration more than a few weeks after Siis return to Italy. 
This consideration seems to confirm the account (p. 385.) that bo 
was twenty* eight days in bis passage from Caralis to Rome. 
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were proud to cluster new arches and columns by its 
• side, and bestowed their names upon the edificps they 
erected in connexion with it. Finally, Trajan cut 
through the depressed ridge which joined the Capi- 
toline with the Quirinal, and impeded tho further 
extension of the Imperial fordras. The level space 
thus obtained he crowded with a new range of build¬ 
ings, occupying as much ground as the united works 
of his predecessors in this quarter. To the magnitude 
of this elevation a reference is mode, not without 
Home obscurity of expression, in the inscription on 
the pillar which bears his name.* 

Our review of the dictator’s proceedings in the dis- 
cuarge of his civil functions must be postponed, but 
only for a moment, to relate the short episode of his 
last military ex4)loit. The despatches of his lieuten¬ 
ants in Spain represetited that province The«t>iibii- 
as rapidly falling into the hands of the re.i'i’n’spiia 
republican faction. Varus and Labienus 
had escaped from Africa, and joined the standard 
under which Scapula marshalled the disaffected le¬ 
gions Spain. Cnmus Pompeins ha<i also issued 
from his retreat in the Balearic Isles, and as soon os 
be appeared in their camp every chief of tho ol igarcliy 
waived his own ^pretensions to the command in 
deference to the man who represented the fape and 
fortifndi of their late leader. Yet Scapula had the 
confidence of the.soldiers, Labienus was an officer of 
tried ability and reputation, and Varus bad at least 
held the highest military commands, while Cua3U8 

• * * 

» ‘ The inscription on the base of the coinmn rnns: . ad de- 

clanndum quants altitudinis mons et locus (antis operibns sit egos- 

The height of the column is supposed hy some to indicate, not 
indeed the elefation of the ridge, but the point of tho two opposite 
dcclivkios from vihich the soil wae scooped away to form u le^I 
in the centre. The column is 130 feet high, while the summiS 
of the Ca^itoline Ad Quirinal are not more than 137 and 151 
feet respectively abore the level of the Tiber, Bunsen, lieschreibung 
Poms, I. SI. 
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himself was personally unknown to the legions in 
Spain,,and his only achievement in war had been a 
dashing naval exploit. So cowed by its repeated 
reverses was the spirit of the old Roman party, which 
had revived for a moment in Africa with vain exulta¬ 
tion at finding itself relieved from the ascendency 
of its own military champion, Cnaeus, on bis part, 
seems to have regarded the renewed contest in the 
light of a private quarrel. His war-cry was not 
Rome^ Liberty, or The Senate, but Pietas, Filial 
duiy.^ I'he disaffection among Casaar’s soldiers had 
spread; a large body of them had enrolled them¬ 
selves under their new leaders; their numbers had 
been augmented by provincia'i enlistments; even' 
slaves had been drafted into the ranks*; while the 
cities and states of the peninsula lent^their aid more 
or less openly to the cause. . ft was not in the remoter 
parts of the province, or among the half subdued 
native principalities, but in the centre of Roman 
influence and civilization, in Corduba itself, that the 
standard of the adventurers was unfurled. Caesar had 


completed the ceremonies of his qiuidruple 
triumph, and was deeply engaged in the 
^ arduous task of legislation foathe new system 
x.v. lot. ’ of government which he had undertaken 
to raisg, when be found it necessary to postpone 


every other occupation to meeting bis enemfes'once 
more in arms. So uncertain and tedious was the 


navigation of those days, that he may have chosen 
the land route across the Alps and Pyrenees, for the 
sake of reaching his destination with greater speed.* 
The details of the campaign into which he imluedi-; 


' Appian> BoC. iu 104« ( 

* Appian» D,C, il. 103. ' 

! Appian (I. c.) says that Cieaar arrived in Sp<^in from Rqme in 
^ca^y-seven days accompanied by a part of hia army^ Suetonius 
(JuL 56.) that he reached the Further Provtnee in twenty •four. 
Strabo eeems to relj on the same authorities as Appian (iii. 4.). From 
Home to Corduba or Obulco» is more than a thousand miles» a dis- 
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ately plunged are given, but very obscurely, in the 
last of the series of contemporary memofrs whiAh have 
hitherto been our g^des throughout the military his¬ 
tory of the period. In point of composition it betrays 
less literary accomplishment than any of its kindred 
works. The rude soldier who Seems to have been its 
author, had no hesitation in recording in their un¬ 
disguised enormity the cruelties which disgraced the 
conduct of both parties. Csesar’s character for hu¬ 
manity Biiflfers more in this than in any other con¬ 
temporary narrative of his actions. The campaign 
was, indeed, a series of butcheries on either side, but 
Ciiseus, was, perhaps, the most savagely ferocious of 
all the captains of the civil wars.’ The scenes of the 
last act of Roman liberty were laid in the valley of 
the Guadalquiyir and the defiles of the Sierra Blanca. 
After a variety of desultory movements, of which we 
obtain from the narrative only an indistinct notion, 
we find the rival armies at last drawn up in hostile 
array on the field of Munda.* Csesar was this time 
superior in numbers, and especially in cavalry *; but 
the enemy wm well posted, and fought well: never, 
it is said, was the great conqueror brought so near to 
defeat and destruction. He exhibited, as on other 
critical occasions, all the personal courage of a 
private soldier, snatching a sMeld from oi^e of tlie 
legkinhries, and rushing within ten paces of the 
enemy’s line, whpre he was exposed to the aim of two 
hundred piles and javelina The officers were the 
first to dash forward to protect him with their bodies; 
and the soldiers, at the very height of their dismay, 
. wer^ recalled'to themselves by this splendid example. 

* t&nce which it is utterly inipossible for an armjr to accomplish in the 
longest of tlfese perie^s. The anthor of the Commentary on the 
Spanith War iacontented with the expression *‘ce!eh fcstinatioi^'’ 
and Dion pnadenthr follows hioL 

^Coau>. a lettef^^of C. Caseins to Cicero (ad i>tu. xt. 19.). 

* Monde, the modern Monda, between mnda and Malaga, 

* Anct. Beli Hiepan, 30, 
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When the battle was at last gained, Caesar ia said to 
have Remarked, that he had often fought for victory, 
but never before for his life.* 


.Thirty thousand men were left on this decisive 
field, and amone them Varus, Labienus, and 

I)«*tnjetlon of ^ , j. r j r ri 

the repubkicAd many others of the remnant ot the Koman 
dwthof*" nobility. Cnaeus escaped from the scene of 

his disaster, and gained the coast with a 
few adherents. He had taken refuge on board a 
vessel, and was in the act of putting to sea, when 
having accidentally entangled his foot in a rope, an 
over-zealous attendant, in attempting to extricate 
him, wounded bis ankle with the blow of a hatchet. 
He was now compelled to land again for the sake' 
of obtaining surgical assistance : his retreat was dis¬ 
covered by his pui-suers, and he wfis,forced to quit 
it and betake liimself to tire forests. Wearied and 


desperate he threw himself at the foot of a tree, 
where he was speedily overtaken, and killed after a 
miserable struggle.* His head, with those of his 
colleagues in arms, was presented to the conqueror; 
and the complete defeat and ruin of the adventurers 
sextui kioM was thus publicly notified.' Of all the 
m leaders of the senatorial. party, Sextus 
Ppmpeius was now the only survivor. He 
had mple bis escape frojn thh field of Munda, 
and had sought an asylum in the wildest-dis¬ 
tricts of the Hither Province. He had nothing to 
hope from the clemency of the conqueror, who had 
shown .^usual bitterness against his family by the 
confiscation of their patrimonial estates, and was now 
preparing to celebrate his triumph over th{jji as 


‘ Appian, B.C. iL 104. The battle was fonght on the 17th of< 
March a.u. 709.: “Ipsis Ijberalibus fusifusMiqne suot Pompeiuni.” 
Aazi. B.H. 31. Ovid. iii. 713.: “Tertia^ost Idus Ipx eet 
ijeloburriina Baccho;” i.e. the third day incluBiv 4 { the Ides was ihu 
15th Kal. Femes, xvi. Ral. Apr. Liber. Liberd- lo Ca.... C»ar 
l]i[spaniaRi] Orell. /nwr. ii. p. 3S7. * 

* Appian, B.C. U. lOS.; Dion, xliii. 40.{ Auct. f. Bup. 39. 
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foreignefa and enemiea of the state.* Thus driven 
to despair, he infused new spirit into the predatory 
habits of the tribes anjong whom he had' taken 
refuge, and continued td Oefy the power of the prp- 
vincial, authorities. Cmsar occupied himself for some 
months in reconstituting the government of Spain, 
taking precautions for the entire subjugation of the 
party which had shown such vitality in that quarter. 
The battle of Munda was fought on the seventeenth 
of Marcli, but the dictator was not at liberty to return 
to Italy till September, after an absence of ten 
mouths. , 

The hostile attitude of the last of the Pompeii in 
Spain was not the onl;f exception to the tian- 
quillity which prevailed generally through- 
out the empire. In Gaul the Bellovaci had risen in 
arms; but this njovement was expeditiously repressed 
by Decimus Brutus, the proconsul of the newly con- 
<]uered province.* In the extreme. East, however, 
the republican party still continued to make head, 
under the leadership of Caiciliua Bassus.® Their 
champipu was an obscure knight, and their forces 
were insignificant, consisting principally of two le¬ 
gions which Bttfsus had seduced from their allegiance 
to Sextus Cajsar, the commander to whose care Syria 
had been entrusted* by hjs kinsman.^ But the prox¬ 
imity of the Parthians, ever on the watch for an 
opportunity to wound the’sides of their great rivals, 
rendered any movement in this quarter formidable. 
Sextus Caesar was murdered by his soldiers, and 
Bassus took possession of the city of Apamea, which, 
with^he assistance of the'national enemies, he con¬ 
tinued to hold against the petty attempts which were 

» 

^ Appinn, /. c. ;«Cic, ad AtL xii. d 7 .| Dioa, xW, 10 .; Strabo, iii. 

* Ltv, Epit, civ, * 

* Liv. Lc.; DioRfOKlvii. 26.; Strabo, xvL 2.^ Auct. B, Alex. 78* 

* Auct.* D. Alex, 86. 
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made to dislodge him. The dictator kept bis eye 
upon him, and already meditated his destruction:' 
but for the present he was content to leave his 
temerity unpunished, whil^^e applied himself to the 
consolidation of his power by bold and comprehensive 
legislation at home. ' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Caesar’s Icgislntion: Hit sumptuary laws: Increase of the number of 
tho Senate: Limitation of the term of Provincial GovernmenU: 
Extension of the Franchise: Distribution of lands to tho veterans: 

ensures for multiplying the free population of Italy: Assignment 
of theJudicia to the ifcnators and knights, to the exclusion of the 
^^rnrian tribunes: K^preasion of crimes of violence and abolition 
of the cluhs.^Cossar contemplates the establishment of an uniform 
syseom of adminUtratioiM He proposes to compile a code of laws, 
and to execute u complete map of the Empire.—CaMr*i patronage 
of literature: His reform of tho Calendar: His reforms arc viewed 
with jealousy by the nobles: He is accused of pride and arrogance. 
—Tho demeanour of Cleopatra tends to make him unpopular; at 
tho same time hll is ilattcr«t^ and his clemency extolled.—Ho dis¬ 
bands Ills soldiers, and relies on the favour of the citizens. 

We have now followed the career of Julius Caesar 
to the point at which his supremacy is owenn ri.* 
finally established, and the proud defiance 
of a licentious oligarchy has subsided into 
the murmur of a broken and proscribed 
faction. We have seen him commence his politi¬ 
cal existence with the assertion, of the popular 
claims identified with tjie hero of his own house. 
He arged them with a fearless vehemence, in which 
it is impossible to mistake the sincerity of his devo¬ 
tion. The first steps of every popular champion are 
bold and decided. At the outset he has a distinct 
object before him^ he Ijnows what his grievances 
.are, If not tlfeir true remedies. He may delude 
himself as he proceeds -witB the fancy that he is 
•recoustruetjug, but there is no deception about the 
fact .that he pulling down. His days and yeajjs 
are marked by the successive' demolition of real aim 
substantial things, while his new creations are per¬ 
haps DO mor^ ‘than ideas. Such, however, was 
VOLj II. c c 
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not the case with Caesar. From the time, indeed, of 
his first entry into public life, his name had been 
signalized by the overthrow, one by one, of the 
stiongholds of ancient privilege, and in the ardour 
of the attack, straitened in his means and controlled 
in his natural impufses, he had little opportunity 
of applying himself to the task of renovation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when the ruins of the past began to be 
cleared away, he was astonished to beiiold how great 
was the gap he had made. The solemn'question 
now urged itself upon him, how this desolate space 
was to be again filled up; and in the boldness and 
originality of his views, it found an appropriate 
solution. But the work to be performed was lou^, 
and the time granted to him was but short; we 
shall see him, however, erect more tlyvn one durable 
edifice of utility and justice,* and bear witness to bis 
planning of others on a scale still more magnificent, 
while many vast conceptions were obviously floating 
in his ininil of which be was not even permitted to 
shadow forth the outline. His undisputed tenure 
of power lusted liardly more than one yeas' and a 
half, including au interval of ten inontlis’ absence 
from the city. It w?is, therefore, impossible that 
bis ideas, however long be may have actually 
brooded over them, could receive their complete 
and methodical realizatioq. We m-e the less able to 
appreciate with {iccuracy the cle^-rness of Cajsar’s 
views, and the process ©f their development, from 
the fact of there existing no record of the order in 
which his enactmeuts sufcoeded one another. We 
know not at what stage his legislation was inter)'apte4 
by^his departure for Spain, nor have we the means 
of judging w'hether his reforms gained ,in boldnesjf 
lost in impartial justice, when his, power seemed 
secured by his final victory. It would have been 
deeply interesting to have remarked bow one idea 
may have germinated in many new directions ; bow 
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variows imperfect measures may have conduced to 
one harmonious result. But the measures •them¬ 
selves, confused and disjointed as is the form in 
which they present thdinselves to ris, point de¬ 
cisively to the existence in their author’s mind of 
a comprehensive plan for the entire recoTistruction 
of the national polity. The general principle which 
pervades them is the elevation of a middle class 
of citizens, to constitute the ultimate source of all 
political authority. The ostensible ruler of the stiite 
is to be in fact the creation of this body, its favourite, 
its patron, its legislator and its captain. To this 
J)ody he is to owe ^lis political existence.* He is 
to watch over the maintenance of uri equilibrium 
of popular forces, checking with the same firm hand 
the discontent, of the depressed nobility, and tlie 
encroachments of the aspiring rabble. The eternal 
])rinciplns of rule and order he is to assert ns sacred 
and immutable ; but he is to be himself responsible 
for their applic.ation at his own discretion to the 
varying wants of society. This idea of government 
■was perfectly new to the ancient world. It was the 
first rude conception of popular monarchy, the phan¬ 
tom of philosopher and jurists, which has been so 
often shadowed fqrth in theory, but never per¬ 
manently realize<l iu practice. The event«indeed 
prov6d that an attempt tp combine the discordant 
tdements of despotism and freedom* could avail only 
as a temporary expedient, under favour of a strong 

4 

‘ In Jiistinmn’s view, dcriwj by constant tmriiilon from tlie 
carlie&tBCinieK of monarchy, tho people are the fountain 

power. He lays it down ns the first principle of public law: “Quod 
prill Cl pi placuit habct vjMorem, quiim lege regia qua; de ejus 

imperio luui i'|i, populus ei ct in euin omne sunrn im^crium ct po* 
tcstnti ni conccssIC’ In$t l. ii. 6. Comp. Gai. In^i. j. i, 5, The lex 
regia Ithre nppcnlc9 to was, us wc shall see hereafter, a mere ficti9ft^ 
of the juri^ts io ncc<^nt fur the existence of the autburiiy which they 
found ostiihli'^hed. 

* Tiic Ayric. 3.: “Qunnqimm Nerva C«ar res olim dissociahilcs 
roiscucrit, principatuiu ct lilcrtatrin.** 

c c 2 
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popular reaction from a period of anarchy and 
fiutfering. It was repeated, as we shall see, under 
these conditions, with limited and transient success, 
by Augustus and Nerva. But its effect was either 
to exchange the sword of the open foe for the.dagger 
of the assassin, or 'to crush all independence of 
thought and speech, and congeal in stagnant inaction 
the life-blood of the nation. If, however, it con¬ 
tained, in execution, the seeds of premature de¬ 
generacy and corruption, the humane experiment 
at lesvst deserved, and did not fail to obtain, the 


sympathy of mankind. 

The pomp of four triumphs, the spectacles of the 
R«fo™i theatre and the circus, the unwonted splen- 
lur^piniV' of the decorations lavished on the 

the ■)[«. dictator’s person, were njer.ely frivolous 


expedients for amusing thd people, and enhancing 
the popularity and dignity of their favourite. To 
consolidate the power he had acquired on the firm 


basis of the national affections was a much more 


arduous undertaking. The demands of the age, as 
they presented themselves to Cmsar’s mind,, may be 
summed up in the language of the discourse attri¬ 
buted, though with little authority, to the historian 
Sallust, but in which some later rhetorician appears 
at least to have embodietl the sentiments ascribed to 
antiqtiity by his own contemporaries.* A noble ob¬ 
ject of ambition, it was said, lay op^n to the imperator 
who should aspire to rule over the Roman people. 
He found them bloated and corrupted by the excess 
of luxury, overwhelmed wjtb debt and degraded by 
the vices which debt engenders. The nobleS- were 
selfish and cruel, and had sought in a civil w.ar the 
surest refuge from their creditors, and th^ only mean.4 


<■ ' There is no other external evidence for the genuineness of these 
Orationes ad C Cettarem, tliaii the titles of the MSS. Their stjle 
has little in common with that of the historian; Ind the fr^dom with 
which they speak of Cstsar’s ascendency as a regnum, seems to me 
inconsistent with the language of the times. 
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of retrieving their fortunes. But this faction had now 
been crushed; let the seeds of such passions be pre¬ 
vented from taking root again. Let luxury be re¬ 
pressed by sumptuary laws: let the numbers of the 
privile^'ed orders be increased, let the rights of citi¬ 
zenship be extended; let colonies be planted in the 
provinces; let military service be required equally of 
all, and none be retained under their standards be¬ 
yond a reasonable period. Let the magistrates and 
judges be chosen for their virtues and dignity, and ’ 
not merely for their wealth. It would be vain to en¬ 
trust the working of such reforms as these to a com¬ 
monwealth of free and equal citizens; but the im- 
'partial eye of a supreme ruler may watch securely over 
their execution, and neither fbar, nor favour, nor 
private interest interfere to clog their operation.’ 

These counsels represent, no doubt, the views which 
the Romans themselves entertained regard- 
ing the most urgent of their political wants. 

Couched as they are in feeble generalities, 
they still seem to point mth sufficient distinctness to 
the kkwl of reforms which were really most esseritiaL 
They were seconded assuredly by the cry of the pro¬ 
vinces, which felt themselves entitled to make their 
interests known in return for the support they had 
given to the con(|ueror. , If the city acknowlejiged its 
weakness and exhaustion, and declared its eagerness 
to receive an invigorating supply of foreign blood, 
the provincials offered for the honour of incorporation 
their best and noblest families. If the commonwealth 
demanded that the privileged order of the senate 
shouM be enlarged by the admission of new members, 
men of capacity and distinction, Gaul, Africa, and 
Spain presented their sons to the censor as soldiers 
who_had fougjit for the new government, or civilians 


* These recommftidations may be compared with Ciciro’e suggea- 
tiono (pro Marcel. S.): v Constiiuenda judicia, rcDoranda fidei, com* 
primeifde libidines, propaganda soboles." 
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learned in the laws and skilled in the conduct of 


public affairs. Rome had groaned under the severity 
M’ith ^vhich the military service had pressed on the 
diminished ranks of her citizens; they had endured 
twenty, or thirty, or even forty campaigns, ami the 
state had peisistecl in declaring that it could not afford 
to discharge thetn. But every frontier of tlie empire 
was bunriiig to enlist its hardy warriors under the 
Roman eagle, to supply the places of tlie Italian 
husbandmen, and titke their turn in the dangers and 
emoluments of conf(iiest. Ami if the jealous denm- 
cracy of the forum could behold without alarm tln^ 
ascendency of the man from whom alone it could 
expect to obtain ail these beutfits, much loss would 
the subjects of the republic scruple to heap honour 
mid power upon him, and constitute him the un- 
cmitrulled arbiter of their, destinies. From the 
vigilant sn])eriutcn(lenceof a single ruler alone could 
they hope for any repression of the tyranny of their 
local govf^mors. 'i'he interests of the sovereign 
dynasty would be naturally opposed to the elevation 
of rival families on the spoils of the conquereij. The 
prov inces might even hope that the ruler of the Ro¬ 
man world would seek to couuterhalanpethe authority 
of a turbulent and jealous capital, by favouring the 
competition of her ancient rivals irt Greece and Africa. 
Such perhaps were tlie va^e hopes with whicli. the 
native pojmlatioiis of the h^ost and West had uniformly 
ranged tliemselves on Cmsar’s side throughout his 
campuigus against the oligarchy. They now joined 
with the great boily of the citizens themselves in 
pressing nearly similar suggestions upon him. t 
Gtpsar was not appalled by the magnitude of the 


coar i which was thus thrust upon him. He* 

•■iii'>ptNBn>. had great examples before him'in the pro- 

Drusus, and the lej^slation of his 
own relative, who had carried the Julian law, for the 
admission of the Italians to the franchise; nor less 
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in the policy of Sertorins, whose wise liberality had 
renewed the image of Home herself on the shores of 
the Iberian peninsuha. In some matters ol* detail 
lie had also the experience of the Pompeian reforms 
to guide him; these wore at least safe and moderate, 
and might conciliate many by their specious pro¬ 
priety. Ainong the first of the dictator’s enactments 
was one for restricting the luxury of dress and the 
table, and some other olyccts of ostentatious prodi¬ 
gality.' The ancient legislators, as is well known, 
never renounced the futile hope of checking private 
extravagance by forinal decrees; but though experi¬ 
ence had nuiformly shown tho futility of such expe¬ 
dients, it may still he urged in oxcust* for Cntsar, that 
his new position as a sovereign ruler placed his legis¬ 
lation in*this respect on a different footing from that 
of the republican arbiters of manners; for he could 
continue to watch over the execution of his own laws, 
and not be constraineil to abandon them, as soon as 
made, to the superintendence of indifferent or hos¬ 
tile successors. He was obliged also to consider that 
the censorship of manners which he virtually dis¬ 
charged was invested in the eyes of the people with 
the peculiar function of checking the growth of aris¬ 
tocratic luxury, and the democracy demanded, at 
least in this instance, that the traditions of the 
republic should be respected.. It is true thjft, Caesar’s 
legislation in this directibn only added another to the 
long list of simiTar failures. Nothing but his own pre¬ 
sence in the city, and his personal vigilance, could 
secure even the pretence of obedience to it His 
mO!itiHcation*at this resillt seems to show that he had 
reposed more faith in the expedient than we, from 
his natural sagacity, might have expected. Doubt¬ 
less the rSal object he had in view was not so much 
to fcontrol vfcious extravagance, as to.break. down^tiiC., 
pre-emioenctf of the wealthiest class. Other means 

^ 8uetr Jul. 43.; comp. Cic* ad Div. T)i. 26., ix. ad Ait xiii. 7* 
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offered themselves towards this end, more sure in 
their operation os well as more equitable in their 
character. The restriction of the term of provincial 
goyemments to one year in the praetorian, and at far¬ 
thest to two' in the consular provinces,opened tl)e door 
to these lucrative appointments to a larger number of 
candidates, and in the same proportion reduced their 
emoluments. Caesar could combine the satisfaction 


of. the numerous claims which were urged upon him 
with a further development of bis policy. He was 
glad to degrade the highest offices of the republic by 
distributing its honours among liis adherents in rapid 
succession. The consuls, at his instigation, were 
Hckbridfct elected for the abridged term of six, three, 
t*rmofofflo« or even two months.* Yet he did notven- 
ture to recommend a foreigner to ‘the siif- 
ottheienMe. frages of the people, to which he still pre¬ 
tended to appeal in the appointment to the highest 
magistracies.* The case was different where the 
appointment lay solely in himself. In revising the 
list of the senate in his censorial capacity, he raised 
it to nine hundred in number, which was probably 
nearly double what it had been in recent times. 
When we consider how many of that l:v)dy had fallen 
in the war, or were still selt-lianished from tlie city, 
besides those whom Caesar, by the dxercise of his spe¬ 
cial functions, removed from the list for their mis¬ 
conduct or their poverty, we cannot doubt that more 
than two-thirds of the whole number were new im¬ 


portations. Nor were these elevated for the most 
part from other classes of Eoman citizens. It was 
Caesar’s policy to place his aillies from V'he provinces 
on the %ame benches with the proud descendants of 


•. I. 

‘ Cic* Phih'pp, i. 8. 1 Dion, xliii. 25. , 

i)ion (xliii. 46.^ $aj9, even for a few davs; comp. Lucan, t. 399. 
* Corneltas Balbur, the first foreigner who obAined this honour 
(Plin. f/.N, vii. 44.). waa not eoDSul liU the jw 714, after* Ceeear*! 
44atb. Dion, xlviih 32, 
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their father’s conquerors. The representative of 
many an old patrician house, glorying ^ the 
images of praetors, consuls and imperators, with 
which his halls were crowded, fancied that he saw jn^ 
the nt^w senators whose Roman toga he was con¬ 
strained to honour, the same ubcouth figures which, 
in Gallic kilt or trouser, had followed the victor’s 
car and graced his triumph.' 

The Romans exercised their wit upon these up¬ 
start strangers losing themselves amidst the cmnin.inie»- 

® ^ tlon of Ills 

• JWmAi) fraa- 

lie places of the city, and placards were 
posted recommending no good citizen to guide them 
to the senate house.* * But wander where they would 
on the banks of the Tiber, the Gaul and Syrian 
might see'theii;own Rhodanus and Orontes mingling 
with its turbid waters.* The crowds of foreigners 
whom they met in every street or theatre must have 
reminded them that Rome was even now, in some 
Sense, invaded by the barbarians. W'hen Caesar re¬ 
duced the claimants of the pxiblic corn from three 
hundrod and twenty thousand to little more than 
half that number, we must suppose that a great por¬ 
tion of those ejwluded were strangers who had frau¬ 
dulently represented themselves as genuine children 
of the republic, hfut he jnade amends to thgae dis¬ 
appointed applicants by a^large measure of enfran¬ 
chisement. The, policy was wise and humane by 
which he declared that all practitioners of medicine, 
and’ professors of science and liberal knowledge, 

' Suetonius (Jufi 80.) qQ 0 tes» amon^ other jests of the a 
t^opular sons: 

** Gallos C«sar in triumpham ducit, idem in curiam. 

Galli Ijraccas deposueninc, latum clavuro iompsifrunt." 

^ Snet Kc,: **Botiuin factum: ne quit senatori novo curiam tnon* 
strare vejit/* 

^ What was eaidtbj Juvenal of later period (Sot iii. 63.), was 
almost eqtfallj appropriate even in the time of Ctesar: 

** Syrut 10 Tiberim defluxit Orontes,” 


forest of columns which thronged the pub 
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should receive the full rights of Roman citizenship.' 
In the provinces, though his steps were slow and un¬ 
certain, he inarched in the track whicli had been 
pointed out by the founders of the Marian party. 
The freedom of the city wjis conferred upon various 
states in G^aul, Spain,‘and possibly in other provinces. 
The whole legion Ahmda, composed of Gaulish mer¬ 
cenaries, was enlisted in the ranks of the common¬ 
wealth i»y cominjiuication of the same honourable 
boon.* It seems probable that Cmsar already medi¬ 
tated a much further extension of this salutary prin¬ 
ciple of incorporation. Sicily was selected to fur¬ 
nish an example of its gradual application, if it be 
true that a project for conferring upon the inhabitants 
of that islaiul the inferior or Latin franchise, was 
found among the dictator’s papers at his dVath.* He 
had no more confidential agent and counsellor than a 
Spanish provincial, Cornelius Jhilbus, by wliom we 
may suppose such measures would be suggested or 
promoted. Hub the fate of Drusus must have been 
ever before the eyes of the Koniau stato,sman, wlio 
sought to amalgamate the conquernig with Jtke con¬ 
quered races. Cscsar shrank from or postponed the 
development of his own liberal views, and could only 
leave behind him some isolati'd precedents for a gene¬ 
rous policy, instead of w,orkin§ out the principle 
himself. 

The assignment of lands to the veterans was a 


measure sanctioned by custom and repeated 
01 liiirttotiie legal enactments. Cwsar, however,*was 

more magnanimous in regard to this than 
Sulla. He despised the crafty policy of planting a 
cluster oT militaiy colonies in Italy, so as to form a 
camp-of his own partisiins within call of the centiffi 


Sulla. 


Suet. Jul 42< The franchise wa§ also given as a reward for Iny- 
inc om money in improvements such as buildiflg. Gat. Inst. i. dd«s 
Thierry, GnuU,\, 76. * 

^ Suet Jttl 24. * Cic. ad Att, xiv. 18. 
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government. Some territories indeed, here and there, 
were assigned to the disbanded legionaries within the 
Peninsula, but they were neither extensive, nor 
contiguous to one another.* There were no tracts of 
public^ <lomn.in left within the Alps for the state to 
distribute in public grants; there had been conipanv- 
tively little confiscation of the enemy’s estates; nor 
does it appear that the government entered into the 
market to buy lands for the purpose of so distrilmting 
. them. Undoubtedly several of Poropcius's most 
obstinate adherents, the inalignauts of the oligarchic 
faction, had suffered spoliation on various pretences.* 
There were, we may suppose, many ciu?es of particular 
’hardship, some of gfoss injustice. But the voice of 
remonstrance was not uiiheeiled. Cicero could i)leud 
for a friend or a client, and the cry he raised was 
directed rather against accidental oversights than 
intentional wrongs.® liespeet was paid to the rights 
of the owners of lands, oven where they lay most 
convenient for occupation, and the veterans were 
generally scattered over the face of the country, 
insteitfl,of being collected together, as under Sulla, in 
compact musses.'* Not more than six insignificant 
colonies were settled in Italy, namely, at liovianiim, 
Veii, Aufideua, Casilinum, Galatia and l^anuvium.'’’ 

nan citizgus were 
beyond the sea. 

* Suet. Jul. 38 ; Dion. xlii. 54. 

-•Varro’s villa at Casinum had liccn confiscated by Ar.tonius (Cic. 
PhtL ii. 40.). Its owner had abused Cffisar’s clemency by resorting 
10 the i^ompeian camp in Kpin«.after burrcmlcnng himself to the 
conqu6n>r m Sjiain. Comp. Cic, He. Dtv. i, 32., and Varr. ile If, i?. 
i. 4. Yet CsxisuT cxtoiidcd his pardoa to him a second time, and 
, afterwards conferred further favoui's upon him. 

» CiC. ad iMv^ ix. 17., xiii. 8. * 

* Compare TucJtn'»’s account of the ancient mode of assigning I^ds 
(ilnnrxiv. 27): ‘^Olim universa: legioncs dcduccbentur cumtvibiui^ 
et centurionibus etttui cujiisquc orUinis militibus, ut consensu etcari* 
tutc rcmi^ubUcum efficcrent.’* 

* PunviDius, d€ Imp, i7om. c. xh 


But as niauy as ei^ty tljousaud li< 
transplanted to found new cities 
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Carthage and Corinth were bidden to rise once more 
from ttieir ruins.‘ It was a bold and generous under¬ 
taking, to restore the two great maritime cities of 
the western world, of both of which Rome had long 
shown herself so ignoblj jealous. , 

The settlement of the veterans on the soil of Italv 

4/ 

AMcmrtJw added little directly to the population of 
ihcrtuM i.f the countrvj and the experience ot Bimilar 
111 rely. plantations on recent occasions had assu¬ 
redly proved that no numerous or robust progeny 
was likely to spring from a stock so worn-out and 
enervated.* Rut the centre of the empire had been 
more exhausted by the civil wars than any of the 
provinces. The rapid disappearance of the frdls 
population had been remarked with astonishment 
and di.«may, at least from the time qf the Gracchi, 
If the numbers actually maintaineil on the soil of the 
Peninsula had not diminished, it was abundantly 
certain that the independent native races had given 
way almost throughout its extent to a constant im¬ 
portation of slaves. The remedies to which Ciesar 
resorted would appear as frivolous as they were 
arbitrary, were we not allowed to surmise that they 
were no more than the first imperfect outlines of a 
more comprehensive scheme. He prohibited all 
citizen^ between the age af twenty and forty from 
remaining abroad more ^ban three years together, 
while, as a matter of state policy^ he placed more 
special restrictions upon the movements of the youths 
of senatorial families. He required also that ‘the 

I I 

' 8u<»j. JuL 42.^ Pint. Com. 57.; DIod, xlii. 50.; Strabo, xvii. 3^ 
15.; PaCIsnn. iL 1, S. 

‘ Compaf;e Tac. Lc.: ^Veterani » . . adscript!, non tam^n infre-( 
quentie locorum subvencre • •. Neque conjugiia SQSiipiendis ncqno 
^»ndis liberis eufti orhaa sineposteris domoa reJiq'iaebant" This of 
course was not'Wrthouc exceptions. Horace speaks of ** Paeri 
c centunonibu^ oni*' (Sat i. tL 74.), the rustic tiescendants of these 
veteran colonists, and Tacitus g;ive8 a hint of the same kind (^dna. ui, 
75.): ''Ateius * • • • avo cemurione Sullaao**' 
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, owners of herds and flocks, to the maintenance of 
which large tracts of Italy were exclusively devoted, 
should employ free labour to the extent of ak least 
one-third of the whole.* Such laws could only be 
executed constantly under the vigilant superinten¬ 
dence of a sovereign ruler. They fell in fact into 
immediate disuse, or rather were never acted upon 
at all. They served no other purpose at the time 
but to evince Casar’s perception of one of the fatal 
• tendencies of the age, to which the eyes of most 
statesmen of the day were already open. In one 
particular he counteracted a certain amount of good 
which bis rival had unconsciously proraote<l. Pom- 
’peius had distributed corn without making strict 
inquiry into the claims of the recipients to citizenship. 
This was'found indirectly to encourage the manu¬ 
mission of slaves, who,»receiving thereupon a share 
of the public largess, became less onerous to their 
masters as free labourers than they had been in their 
former capacity.* This etfect, as far as it went, was 
doubtless checked by Caesar’s fiscal severity. But in 
fact thij great cause which operated to stimulate the 
increase of slave-labour was the burden of the military 
conscription, v{hich fell upon the free classes alone. 
This was perceived by Caesar’s successors in the 
supreme power, btit was overlooked apparently by 
himself. * * 

Another series of enactments, however, with a 
similar view, had a very different fortune. Thejuittiura 
The privileges which the dictator assigned 
to paternity becivme the basis of much subsequent 
legislation, ahd established certain principles in 
Kuman jurisprudence from which it never afterwards 
departed. The relative importance whic}> was at¬ 
tached to t*be^population of different portions of the 

0 

' Ruet. Jul. 42.4Thii law was merely the revival of an ancient 
enacimeftt with the eamc view* Appian* B.C. i S. 

^ Dion, xxxix. 24. 
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empire was shown by a graduated scale. The father . 
of a faruily of three legitimate children born at Rome, 
of four in Italy, or of five in the provinces, enjoyed 
exemption from certain personal charges.^ Csesar 
knew, it seems, the weakness of either sex. . If he 
encouraged the patelnal instincts by the boon of 
immunity from taxation, he flattered those of the 
other parent by an appeal to female vanity. The 
proudest of the ancient matrons had boasted that her 
children were her only jewels; but the mothers of 
the modern Gracchi might glory in the special privi¬ 
lege of riding in litters, dressing in purple, and 
wearing collars of pearls.* 

In providing for the due execution of justiefe 
Thtju.iici. and the security of the commonwealth, 
tbtKnucoriii Cawar was compelled, as (Jichvtbr, to re- 
uicKri. verse in some insttmoes the policy which 
his party had maintained. He restricted the orders 
of citizens, from which the judgtis were to be 
chosen, to the senators and knights; thus exclud¬ 
ing the most popular of the classes to which that 
privilege had been previously extended, tliat. uf the 
rerarian tribunes.® Whatever were the precise altera¬ 
tions which he effected in the law of treason, they 
seem, at least, to have lain in the direction of greater 
strictness and severity. Tlyi same was undoubtedly 
the case in his enaetmente agaiust other crimes of 
violence, to which the law had hitherto shown tlio 
most viciou.s leniency. Even when blood was shed, 
Jis in a party .seutHe by Milo, the Roman citi5;en 
claimed the privilege of \vitlidrawing into bmiish- 
meut before trial. The lawless excesses into ^bich, 


faction.\ra5 so constantly rushing, invested this privi- 



‘ Aulus Gcllloa (iVoct. All. ii. 15.)innniion8 cast^ in which pntcr- 
"ffiy mid the number of children xiivc precedence 

• Soei. JuL 43.; Kuseb. Chron. a, 1972, refcrriJii to by Diireau de 
la Malle, ii. 240. ' 

^ Suet. Jul. 41, 42. 
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.lege with especial popularity. But Caesar, though he 
did not venture entirely to abrogate it, went so far as 
to mulct the culprit of half his property, and, in the 
most heinous cases, to confiscate the whole. , 

The settlement of the veterans on the land avert^ 
that which is the great difficulty govern- 
nients generally have to contend against 
on the restoratioi» of jHjace after a long 
Avar. There were no disbanded soldiers left to 
Toam about the country, unaccustomed to labour, and 
corrui)ted in morals. The lawlessness of the times 
was, at least, not aggravated by tliis fertile element 
, of mischief. Nevertheless, the effect of the licence 
Irf civil wars must h5ve been to increase frightfully 
tlie insecurity of person and property. The institu¬ 
tion of ^avery was a tcmphition to at least one 
odious crime, of which modern times have little ex- 
])erience, that of kidnapping. The factories and 
seclu<letl estates of the great proprietors were so many 
prisons where freemen might he detained in galling 
servitude without the possibility of making their 
injnriee.kuown. Of the prevalence and publicity of 
assassination some idea may be formed from a single 
allusion in the litei'ature of the time. Didactic 
writers, it must be observed, were <iccustomed to 
throw their dib<[uisflious pto the form of dialogues; 
and it was generally contrived that, in each division 
of the work, a conversation of this kind should be 
brought to a conclusion. It was some exercise of 
ingenuity to devise eiisy and natural means of break¬ 
ing up these supposed meetings of friends for philo¬ 
sophical discilisiou- In fhe first book of Varro’s 
"rcatise on Husbandry, tlie interlocutors of the dia¬ 
logue meet in the temple of Tellus. .When they have 
said as much as the author thinks fit, he finds no 
juore opportune means of dissolving the party, tbafi 
the sudden announcement of the priest’s attendant, 
that his master has just been killed by an assassin in 
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a public place. He comes to invite them to assistat, 
the obsequies on the morrow. They express them¬ 
selves' pleased with his courteous attention, content 
tliemselves with wafting a sigh to the uncertainty of 
human life in the centre of lloman civilization, and 
so retire to their homes.* 

Another salutary though unpopular reform was 
the dissolution of the collegia, or combina- 
tiona, which held so much sway in the 
capital, overawing the independence of tne 
judges, and trampling upon the execution of the 
laws. Cfesar herein did tardy justice to the prin¬ 
ciples of the psirty which ho had spent his life in 
combating, and overthrew tb6 corner-stone of the 
licentious legislation of Clodius. While he abolished 
the political clubs, however, he spared the original 
trade-guilds, ui>on the model of which they had been 
fotined. An exception was also made in favour of 
the Jewish residents in the city, who were permitted 
to form an organization among themselves for social 
and religious purposes.* The feelings of that people 
had been peculiarly outraged by the pro/v,nation 
Pompeius had inflicted upon their temple. Cmsar, 
on the contrary, they were disposed tq regard as their 
avenger, and, during his campaign in Egypt, they 


• Varw, i. 69.j Cum h^diceret Stolo, venit tibertus ®di- 

tumi ad nos dens, et ro«;at ut ignoscamus quod slinus retenti,e( ut ei 
ill funus postridie prodcamus. Omnes consurgimus ac simul ex« 
clatoumus,Quid? in f'urms? quod funus? quidest factnm? lik dens 
narrat ab nesclo quo pciX'iuaum cultelio uoiicidi>se« quern qui caset, 
animadverteie in turba dun potuisae; sed tnntuinmodo e^auUissc 
T0cem» peq^ram fcciase. Ipsa cum patronum doinum suatulisset, ct 
pucroa dimisisaetut modicum reqililereiit ac matui? adducere|'t, quod 
potius Ulnd administrossec quam ad nos TenUset squum sibi ease 
ignosoi. Nec si cum sorTare non potaisset quin non muko post anl* 
mam tamcn putare $e recte fecisse. Non molesta ferento# 

daacepdimus do ®dc, cc dccasahumonoDiagis querenlcs quam adnii* 

id Rom® factum, discedimus orones.'* Tbh work is arsigned 
Sahneider {Comment de Vit M. Ter. Verronii in Script S.R, 
223.) to the year ▲.u. 717, otiiy eight or nine^years Ccesar'a 
iegislaiion, 

* Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10. 6. 
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had showii themselves remarkably zealous in bis 
service. In return he accorded to them various 
privileges, remitting, among other things, the tribute 
of the seventh or Sabbatical year, in which they 
still made it a point of conscience neither to sow nor 
to reap*.' . . 

The measures of I'eform which have been thus far 
enumerated, refer, for the most part, to the 

’ * J-Q2 li.- rt«J«tofa 

aitnculties. 

.lu the removal of actual and pressing evils 
Cffisar’s movements were rapid and decisive, though 
his enactments were little more than the repetition of 
older experiments. On the other hand, when he had 
•l«!isure to look further into the future, and to me¬ 
ditate schemes for the development of a new system 
of administration, his views, as far as we are enabled 
to trace them,'were more liberal and original; but 
the execution of them was unfortunately postponed 
to pressing necessities. To contemplate the empire 
as one complete whole, to sweep away anomalous 
usages and traditions, and organize it under a single 
uniforpi system of administration, was a conception 
worthy of the greatest and most powerful of Koman 
statesmen. Bjit to make any real progress in so 
vast a scheme would have required at least the 
greater part of onfe life; one or two vague indi¬ 
cations of its conception, hastily struck ouC in the 
course of a few months df feverish excitement, are 
hardly enough pferhaps to justify us in attributing 
to Iheir author any fixed purpose in this respect, 
or maturity of view. Cajsar only lived loug enough 
to iatimate his noble design of reducing to one 
'harmonious code of .laws the inconsistent decisions 
► of preceding centuries.® The science of th^ law was 

' J&scpli. Anti^. xiv. 10 . 6. 

* Suet. JuL 44.i«'‘ llestinabat . . . jna civile ad certum tnodum 
redigero,*at<]ue ex iiomcnsa difTusaiiue legnm copia optima qu(e<iue 
ot neceisaria in pancissimos conferre libroe." 

VOiL II. » D 


solution of immediate practical 
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a mysterywhich the nobles had retained in their own 
power. They had claimed to be ita sole authorized 
exposithrs until its technicalities were divulged by a 
treacherous partisan. During the last century, how¬ 
ever, thoTigh this veil had been in a great measure 
withdrawn, the whole eystem had been so entangled 
by conflicting precedents and the independent edicts 
set forth by t)ie pr«tors, as to present a labyrinth of 
vexatious confusion. Cicero, whose natural good sense 
appears in nothing more clearly than in his contempt 
for the pedantry of the jurisconsults of his day, had 
conceived the idea of reducing to form and principle 
the most anomalous of the sciences. A treatise on 


this subject, even by such a mrfster, might easily bo 
forgotten after the reform it advocated had been actu¬ 
ally effected 5 but the work in which Cicero first paved 
the way for this beneficent undertaking seems to have 
survived, though known perhaps only to the learned, 
for some centuries after the first remodelling of the 
Koman law.' The glory of effecting this reform was 
not reserved for Caesar ; he could ouly point out to 
the succeeding generation the importance of the 
undertaking, as a bold step in the direction of ad¬ 
ministrative uniformity. , 

Precisely the same may be said of another project 


Of a eomple^ 
DiAp of itm 
empixe. 


survey. 


which the Homan people owed to this great 
creative genius. Caesar proposed to execute 
a complete map ‘of the empire from actual 
He divided the whole extent of the Roman 


world into four portions, and appointed men of ap¬ 


proved science as commissioners to examine them 


personally throughout Thfe'^work was to he executed 


in the moat minute manner. The Roman landsur-' 


veyors long been familar with the technical pro- * 

« 4 


wfrk of Cicero is referred to hj Atilus GAlios* i, 22/ 

^ We (^taiD OQr knowledge of this fact from«the preface to tbo 
Comographia of .^hicus, a writer of the fourth century. The mea* 
sur^ment wasbeguo nx. 44. 
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cesses by which the inequalities of natural limits are 
duly measured and registered. Throughout Italy and 
in many of the provinces every estate was elaborately 
marked out on the surface of the soil, and its extent 
and c9nfiguration inscribed on tablets of brass and 
preserved with scrupulous oare.‘ The sa^es of 
Greece had begun also to apply the knowledge of 
astronomy to the measurement of the globe. The 
age was ripe for a great achievement in the science 

■ of geography, and the systematic way in which it was 
carried out, together with the long period of thirty- 
two years which was devoted to it, is a guarantee 
for the substantial results of this magnificent under- 

■ taking.* • 

One of the brightest features in the dictator’s cha¬ 
racter wall his genuine and unaffected love 
of literature. He was not only distin- 
guished himself as an orator, a grammarian, 
an historian and even an astronomer; he was also at¬ 
tached to literary men and enjoyed their society. 
His institution of a public library, not offered to the 
citizeag for their use, but surrendered to them for 
their own property, was a novelty in the career of 
civilization. IJcesar paid a graceful compliment to 
literature, which should be of no political party, by 
assigning to the vdteran antiquarian Varro, the most 
learned of the Romans, the arrangement and care of 
these intellectual treasure's.* 

The reform oi’ the calendar was a vigorous and 


^'Consult on this subject Durcau de la Malle, Econ, Pol. dcs Eo- 
mama, i. 166—'207. 

^ be c<^jcctared that* the chart of the world which 3I* 

• Actippa published, and which is referred to under his name hy Plioj 
(A. N. liL a), was in fact the completed undertaking, of Cssar*s 

* commies Jon ere. ^ 

^ Compare Suet JuL 44^ and Flin. H,N» yiL 31. The fonner 
tells ns that the sirraogement of Geesar’s collection was confide^ ^ 
Yarro; the latter, that Varro*s statue was placed in the library of 
Asinius follioi to^hom he attributes the honour of eetting the first 
example of sneh a public institution. But Follio’s library was 
formed, he says, ex manubiU, from the spoib of war, and PoUio's 

J>D 2 
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well-timed effort for the removal of a great prac- 
tlcal abuse.' The Roman year, even before 
eti«Bdu. ' the time of Caesar, ought to have equalled, on 
the average, three hundred and sixty-five days and 
six'hours; so near had the astronomers even of the 
period assigned to tbe.reign of Numa already arrived 
to the real length of the earth’s revolution round the 
sun. This year had been calculated on a basis ut 
three hundred and fifty-four days, with the interca¬ 
lation of a month of twenty-two and twenty-three 
days alternately every second year; but another day 
had been added to the three hundred and fifty-four 
to make an odd or fortunate number, and, to com¬ 
pensate for this superfluous day, the number of in» ' 
terealations was proportionally diminished by a very 
intricate process.^ The simplicity of the original ar¬ 
rangement being thus violate, great carelessness had 
soon prevailed in making the requisite corrections. 
In course of time the pontiffs, to whose superior 
knowledge the guardianship of the national calendar 
had been entrusted, bad shrouded their science in a 
veil of religious mystery, and began to turn,, it to 
political or private purposes. They commanded the 
intercalation of a month arbitrarily®, ^when it suited 
them to favour some partisan who desired the exten¬ 
sion of his year of ofllice, or the pestponement of the 
day on ^i’hich his debts sho'uld become due.* They 

i 

most noted exploits were of a Inter date (a.u. 7^5, in IIIyrlcaTn). It 
seems likelj* however, that the statue of Varro would be placed in 
the library which he had himself arrangedf and I am inclined to 
follow the account of Suetonius, and to suppose that Follio only 
made additions to Ccesar’s origioal (^nndafion* It may be remarked 
Uiat the first Alexandrian library,'though open t& the public was 
the private property of the king. 8o was 1#ucq11us*6 a private col¬ 
lection. Pint, LuculL 42. 

‘ Idelar, Gandb, der Mathem* vnd Techn* Ckron^hgiet ii. 117. 
There is some discrepancy in the most modem observations of the 
,^fr 4 t1ie length of the tolar year. * * 

^ Macrob. u Id. i Ceusorin. de Die Hatai ^0. 

* Ccnsorin.2. c.; Plut. Get. 52 * 

^ Ceniorin. A Macrob. Sat. 1.14.; Ammian. xxvi. 1.) Solin. 1. 
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abstaiaed from the requieite iuBertion, at the instance 
of some provincial governor who was anxious to hasten 
his return to the enjoyments of the capital/ This 
control over the length of the civil year, as well^aa 
the pqwer of proclaiming the days on which business 
might or might not be transacted, bad become an 
engine of state in the hands of the oligarchical go¬ 
vernment with which the sacerdotal functionaries 
were for the most part politically connected. Csesar 
indeed had broken down in his own person the barrier 
which had been systematically raised against the in¬ 
trusion of the opposite party into this, body. The 
supreme pontificate which he enjoyed gave him the 
legitimate means of working this instrument for his 
own advantage. Sut he felt the extreme inconvenience 
which h(td latterly resulted from its abuse. The griev¬ 
ance had indeed become intolerable. In the dis¬ 
tracted state of public affairs, and amidst conflicting 
personal interests, the pontiffs had abstained from 
making any intercalation since the year of the city 
702, and had even then left the civil calendar some 
weekfl.in advance of the real time. From that time 
each year had reckoned only three hundred and fifty- 
five days, an(l the civil equinox had got eighty days 
in advance of the astronomical. The consuls, ac¬ 
cordingly, who efttered on their office on the 1st of 
January of the year 708 of the city, really commenced 
their functions on the IJJth October, b. c. 47, that is, 
eighteen days aVter the astronomical equinox. The 
confusion which resulted from such a state of things 
may he easily imagined. The Roman seasons were 
marked by Appropriate* festivals assigned to certain 
fixed days, and associated with the religious worship 
of the people. At the period of harvest (tfid vintage, 

^ As Cicero, Yor instance, in his gOTcmment of Cilicn. 
to his friends at jlome to entreat them to hinder the pontiffs from 
into reel Atin; in that jeer, and so protracting his term of absence 
{Ad Att T« ad Die. viL viii. 
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for instance, certain offerings were to be made and 
certain divinities thereby propitiated.* The husband¬ 
man w^ds obliged to reject the use of the calendar 
altogether, and to depend upon his own rude ob- 
se^ations of the rising and setting of the con¬ 
stellations. • 

C«8ar hod acquired a competent knowledge of 
Amount of scIcnce , of ostronomy, in which the 

emUuMra duties of his office as supreme pontiff 
oftimo. g^yg particular interest. Ho com¬ 

posed himself a treatise upon ttio subject, which 
long retained its value as a technical exposition.^ 
The astronomers of Alexandria were considered the 
most expert of their time, and* with them he had 
made acquaintance during his brief and busy sojourn 
in the palace of the Ptolemies, liut if Ae Alex¬ 
andrians made their vear to consist of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, without any intercalation*, their 
error was out of all proportion greater than that of 
the original calendiu' of Numa, It is more probable 
that C^sar took this latter us the basis of his own 
calculations. He was not unaware that the,period 
of three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours 
exceeds, in a slight degree, the true .length of the 
solar year. The iiatronomer Hipparchus^ had calcu¬ 
lated ' this excess as constant at *four minutes and 
forty-eight seconds, and Csesiif, or his adviser Sosigenes, 
was no doubt acquainted >vi\h this result. Cut if the 
excess were really constant and not greater than this, 
it would make tlie difference of only one day in three 


' Suet. Jt(?. 40:“Utnequcine8SiDmferisie8tiaiiic^aeTindeinlarum 
autnmno competcrcot/* 

^ Macrob. Satvrn. i. 16., where the wi'iicr ’asserts also that Caesar 
derived his Itfiowlcdge from the Egyptians. r 

* Cefisoalo. 18.: ** Nam eorom annus ctvilia solos habet dies ccCLXV 

intercalari.*' Ideler shows that the EgyptSuis knew oV tho 
iDcremeht of six honn, but did not introduce it iKO their civil year 
till B.O. $0. Ideler, xu US. * 

* B.C. 160, or thereabouts. See Idclcr, U. 
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hundred years, and this amount of error be may have 
been contented to neglect. In fact, however, the 
more accurate observations of the moderns Ifave as¬ 
certained that the excess of the Julian year over the 
solar progressively increases; that at the- present 
time, it amounts to as much as 11** 22*, while at the 
commencement of the Julian era it was only 11“ 12*. 
It appears, then, on taking the averse excess between 
that era and the present time, that the error would 
really amount to as much as one day in each hundred 
and thirty years. Caesar, however, was satisfied with 
assigning to each year the average of three hundred 
and sixty-five days and a quarter, by the regular 
intercalation of oni day in every fourtli year. The 
consequence was that the sum of the trifling incre¬ 
ments of each successive revolution of this period 
had occasioned a loss of nearly three days at the date 
of the council of Nice, a. d. 325. Accordingly, in 
that year, the solar equinox was found to fall not on the 
23rd of March, ms in 45 b. c., but on the 20tb. When 
the Komish calendar was corrected by Pope Gregory 
XIIl, in A. D. 1582, it had got forward as much as 
thirteen days. That pontiff proceeded to cut off ten 
of these supejjfiuous days, and so restored the calendar 
to its position at the date of the council of Nice. 
This alteration Ifas since been adopted throughout 
the Protestant states o'f Europe, with an* adequate 
provision against the fifture accumulation of error; 
but there still remains a constant difference of about 
three days between the civil and the astronomical 
equinox. 

The basi# of CaesarV reform was that the com¬ 


mencement of the new era should coincide _ 

with the first new moon after the shortest 
day. In* order to make the year of the *“ “ 
city 709 thfis begin, ninety days required to be dfidrd 
to thp curretft year. In the first place an intercalary 
month of twenty-three days was inserted in its proper 
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place between the 23rd and 24th bf February*, and 
at the end of November two new months were added, 
comprehending sixty-seven days, or rather as we may 
conjecture, the months comprised twenty-nine and 
thirty-one days respectively, and the seven supple¬ 
mental days were counted separately. The shortest 
day of the year 46 n. c. was the 24th of December, 
and the first new moon fell on the eighth day suc¬ 
ceeding, from which accordingly the new era received 
Th» Juiun its date.* The period which was marked by 
*■ thi® series of alterations received vulgarly 
jjjg appellation of the year of confusion; 
ike last year of confusion was the term which a 
writer of a late date more signififcantly applied to it* 
In a political as well as a social point of view it must 
have been hailed by the of the people as the 
commencement of a new era of steady and reasonable 
government. Even the discontented could not raise 
the cry so popular in England on the-'occasion of the 
reformation of our own calendar in the last century, 
Give us hack our eleven days. C®sar, on the con¬ 
trary, had given them ninety. The jests whi< 5 b<they 
did level at this wholesome enactment were miser¬ 
ably pointless. When some one observed to Cicero, 
To-morrvw Lyra rises, Yes, he replied, by com- 
mand,* * 

After *all, the most salutary of the dictator’s re¬ 
forms were embittered to the minds of the noblest 
of the Romans by the compulsion with which they 


^ In oar eccleflinstical calendar the intercalary day of leap-year is 
still inserted at this place. • • . 

^Idcler»il IS*}.; Servins on ^n. m 720.: “rroprie aolftorna 
est ootavo Calend. Janoorias.*' 

* Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 

* Pint. Cat. 59.: mI in ^tariy^rot. The edict* in fact* reconni- 
tnted the civil limiu of the seasons according to ce^m phenorpena 

heaTent. Thus an ancient calendar remarks on Ang. lUi 
^ Ftdicula occasa suo antomnom inchoat Csssari> We can detect 
from this the way in which Cicero’s jest may possibly haVe been 
spoiled by the mistake of the reporter. 
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were attended. Both Cssar and bis familiar friends 
had been accustomed to express openly tii» dictator 
their contempt for the republic as a name 
only, and not a reality, a title without form 
or suljstanoe.^ The name of king was alone want^ 
ing to complete the actual tyranny which they saw 
gradually closing around them. The despot made 
little show of veiling the arbitrary nature of his pro¬ 
ceedings. He caiised, indeed, the decrees he issued 
• from the solitude of bis own chamber to be sub¬ 
scribed with the names of the senators who were 


supposed to have assisted in his councils’; but so 
flagrant an imposition only added insult to the 
'injury. Nothing sthick the Romans more forcibly 
with its assumption of regal state than the difficulty 
of access to ,the great man. Accustomed as the 
nobles were to the most perfect external equality, 
and the easiest intercourse among each other, their 
indignation rose high when they found their ap¬ 
proach to the dictator barred by a crowd of atten¬ 
dants, or impeded by ceremonious formalities.’ In 
this, hqwever, there may have been no affectation on 
his part; he felt the unpopularity of such a position, 
and lamented, the soreness which it engendered 
towards him. But the enormous pressure of busi¬ 
ness, however rapid was his despatch of i^ and in 
this respect he had an extraordinary facility, made it 
necesaoi'y to restnct the times and means of claiming 


’•Sitet. Jul. 77.s comp. Cic. adAtt x. 4 ., ad DiV, ix. 0. 

^ Cic. ad DivAx. 15. He elladesv pcrhape, to a tingle instance of 
the kind. Dion attests that Cseser generalljr required theeanction of 
a council selectcdTrom the senate^ or of the whok body, to bU decrees 
' (xJm. 27.)- 

I * Cic. <w Div, vi» 13.: ^ Magnis occupatiombus ejiu« a quo omnia 
petuntur» adieus ad eum difficilioret faerunt ” (comp. yL^ 14.| ir. 37.). 
CttiBf bad exprysed his sense of the Unpc^ularitj he incorr^ 
from the necessaiy ioconTenience be caused his Mends; • 

dubitem qom sumtio in odio sim qnum M. Cicero sedeat^ nee sno 
commodb mo convenire possit?'* Comp, od Att xir. 1, 3.; Dm* 
loann, iiu 626. 
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his attention. Thus it was that the first rudiments 
of an Oriental court b^an to rise in the centre of 
the western republics. The colours of this imitation 
ciMottr* of Si hateful original were heightened by 
-rirtt Romo, demeanour of Cleopatra, who followed 

her lover to Rome at his invitation.* She came 
with the younger Ptolemceus, M'ho now shared her 
throne, and her ostensible object was to negotiate a 
treaty between her kingdom and the commonweal^ 
While the Egyptian nation was formally admRt^ 
to the friendship and alliance of Rome, its sovereign 
was lodged in Caesar’s villa on the other side of the 
Tiber, <and the statue of the most fascinating of 
women was erected in the tem|#ie of the G-oddess of 
Love and Beauty.® The connexion which subsisted 
between her and the dictator was unblushingly 
avowed. The national prejudice against the fo¬ 
reigner and the Egyptian was openly outraged and 
insolently disregarded; and Cleopatra was encou¬ 
raged to proclaim tliat her cliild, whom she called 
Cajsarion, was actually the son of her Roman ad¬ 
mirer. A tribime, named Holvius Cinna, ventured, 
it is said, to assert among liis friends his intention 
of proposing a law, with the dictatcy’s sanction, to 
enable him to marry more wives than one, for the 
sake of progeny, and to diaregafd in his choice the 
legitimate qualification of Roman descent.* The 
citizens, however, were spared this last insult to 
their cherished sentiments. The* queen of Egypli 
felt bitterly the scorn with which she was popularly 

‘ Dion, xliii« 27 SneL JttL 52« 

^ Appian, II, C* tu 102. 

’ Sue<. Lc,; comp. Dion, xlir. 7. But the story* is a confused, 
one. The Vcirds of Suetonius (** Cion a . • • confessus est, habuisse 
ee legetn,” &c.) imply that the statement was made after Cssai’s 
as was the case with regard to many othel schemes ascribed 
to him; but the some writer also tolls us (cp 85*)'that Helviua 
Ciona woe murdered io the forjr of the mob immcdiPtelj after 
Che funeral 
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regarded as the representative of an effeminate and 
licentious people.* It is not improbable that she 
employed her fatal influence to withdraw hel' lover 
from his jealous capital, and urged him to schemes 
of Oriental conquest to bring him more completely 
within’her toils. Meanwhile the haughtiness of her 
demeanour corresponded with the splendid anticipa¬ 
tions in which she indulged.* She held a court in 
the suburbs of the city, at which the adherents of 
the dictator’s policy were not the only attendants. 
Even his opponents and concealed enemies were 
glad to bask in the sunshine of her smiles. Cicero 
himself, the moralist and the patriot, was not the 
b^et to submit to the blandishments of the sorceress. 
He was still unable to shake off his apprehensions 
of an impending proscription, and with all his pro¬ 
fessions of personal pur,lty he was not scrupulous as 
to the character of those whose favour or resistance 
he required. He had availed himself of the infi¬ 
delity of a Fulvia; he now flattered the vanity of a 
Cleopatra. The desire to obtmn some precious 
manu|cripts and works of art from Alexandria was 
the excuse he made for presenting himself in her 
hall of reception.® The queen’s behaviour to him 
was exceedingly gracious; slie promised every thing 
be desired, and charged the grammarian Amraonius, 
who followed in her shite, to remind hef of tho 
engagement. But Cicerb did not refrain at the 
same time from Expressing himself with great bitter¬ 
ness against her in his private correspondence, in 

y 

' £QDaaaIit]^ of CaQopns proyerbiaL Comp. Propert. iii* 
11 . 39 .; 

'^Incesti tneretrix regina Canopi.’* 

Juvenal, ti. 84.: * 

** Prodip a et mores Crbis damn ante Canopo.** 

*Cic. odAttiy. 15.: **Saperbiain ipiias Begina, qunm 
teaDs Tiberim in commeinorare siae maaimo ddore non pcs- 
mm,** * 

^ Cie, Le »: " Quid omiiia erant ^i\6^oya et dignitatis mem.^ 
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which he seems anxious to assure Atticus that her, 
agent Sara was only admitted once into his house. 
It is probable that Cleopatra arrived at Rome before 
Cesar’s expedition into Spain', which interrupted 
and perbapf frustrated her intrigues. But s^e con¬ 
tinued to reside there till after his death, as will 
appear in the sequel. 

The flattery of the nobles was, after all, pronounced 
in a louder strain than their discontent. 
C^sar heard himself addressed daily in the^ 
senate with langiu^e of fulsome adulation. A crowd 
of parasites of the highest education and the most 
polished manners imparted grace to homage, and 
threw a charin over the most Abject obsequiousness. 
Of all the attributes of greatness which were lavisbly 
ascribed to the dictator, none was more celebrated by 
his courtiers than bis clemency. M. Marcellus had 
retired from the field of Pharsalia to Mitylene,.and 
dared not even solicit the favour of the conqueror, 
whom his fatal insolence to the Transpadanes had 
offended beyond the hope of pardon. But his friends 
had learned not to despair. They plied Caepar with 
piteous appeals to bis generosity. C. Marcellus, the 
cousin of the exile, prostrated himself, at the dictator’s 
feet, and a crowd of the noblest of the Romans fol¬ 
lowed his example. The questi&n of his recal was 
remitted to the decision of the senate itself. The 
oration which Cicero delivered was a laboured pane¬ 
gyric upon Caesar; the anticipateil pardon of Mar¬ 
cellus was exalted above the greatest of hts actions; 
and the usvtrper was bid to rest secure in the grati¬ 
tude of the nobles, and in 'the firm cohviction of the 
nation that his life was indispensable for the main¬ 
tenance *of order.* Marcellus was accordingly in>» 


^ Accordinfr to the order of erente aa related bj Dion, tee xliii. 27. 
* The gonuiaenett of the Oratio pro MareeOdhu been tbandoned 
Without (iue .coiitideruion, in my judgment, by many modhrn critict. 
The argumonta against it teem to me at least inconclntire, and I 
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, vited to return to his countiy; but on his way he 
fell under the dagger of an assassin at Athens. The 
deed was undoubtedly the effect of some ftrivate 
enmity, but it. did not faU to be for some time ciu-- 
rently ascribed to the instigation of the man who bad 
forgiven him. Cicero made a .speech some months 
afterwards in favour of Ligarius, against whom, on 
account of the pertinacity of his opposition, the 
dictator was said to be peculiarly exasperated. In 
■this address, the orator adopted undoubtedly a bolder 
tone than appears in the oration of Marcellus. But, 
as Cmaar's character became better known, the most 
timid summoned courage to affect freedom of speech 
in his presence. Thb fear of proscription had van¬ 
ished, and with it much of the breathless subservience 
of the proud Boman nobility. 

Caesar indeed felt the.ground firm beneath his feet. 
He .was conscious that the real strength '">■ ftixm 

of the nation was with him. The nobles ^3sf«we i! 
might intrigue against him, and the mob cwipomr. 
of the city might be ready to sell itself to any restless 
advci^urer; but the good sense of the middle class of 
Borne, Wiked by the general sympathy of the Italians 
and the enthusiastic veneration of the provinces, con¬ 
curred to secure the foundations of his power. It 
was to these classes only that he felt himself respon¬ 
sible for the exercise of His delegated authorfty. Ac¬ 
cordingly, be disbanded his veterans, or despatched 
the legions to distant quarters. He even dismissed 
a band of Spanish auxiliaries whom he bod retained 
about him for a time as a chosep'body-guard.' WbeU 
. Ills personal friends amohg the senators and knights 
offered to arm a select corps of their own number, to 
watch over the safety of his person, he the 


slioutd expect tift work of a rhetorician composed alter ibe 9tent 
which confuted so«nany of its prognostications, to betray some cob- 
scioasneM of the impendiog catastro^e. 

' Bnet. Jat 86.| Applao, B.C.ii. 109. 
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honour of their services, in the confident assurance • 
that the state had more need of him than he of t^e 
state.'‘ And such wad the impression of its general 
beneficence which his administration had created in 
almost eveiy quarter, that he might fully depend 
upon it to protect him at least from any public 
enemy. No precaution he well knew could gua¬ 
rantee his life from the insidious attack of the private 
assassin: but he declared that it was at any time 
better to die than to live always in fear of dying.® 


‘ Plut. Ca$. 57. 

* Flut. ^.c.; Appiao, B. C. ii. 108.: fil otry oTparivriRii’ oIik 

iiv, oil yip Sopu^ipots lipwKtro, Tp Si rqs ip/iiiovlas iiwtipivi^ « 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Tranquillity of Rome during CicsAr'6 absence in Spain.—Character of 
his principal friends: Baibas, Oppins, Matius, Hirtius,—Their 
Epicurean principles.—himself a free thinker, but addicted 
to superstition.—His return to Rome, and last triumplL—Harsh 
treatment of Laberius.—Honours and dignities showered upon 
Caesar.—He receives the appellation of Pater Patriae, and the 
prsenoroen Imperatoris: is elected Consul for ten years, and 
created Dictator for life, etc.—His magniScent schemes for works 
of public utility.—Ho n^nifests symptoms of intolci'able pride.** 

* CsDsar's urbanity of ^character.—Ho visits Cicero at his villa.— 
Cicero exhorts him to make war on the Parihions.^Ho prepares 
to set out«on'an expedition of foreign conquest, and appoints ma¬ 
gistrates for thc^nterval of his intended absence.—Ciesar appears 
to covet the tide qf. king.—The people express their Uisapproba* 
tiQn.—He refuses the diarlcm.—A conspiracy is formed against 
his life by men of both parties in the state.— Th^y place Brutus at 
their head.—Assassination of Ctesaron the Ides of March, beneath 
the statue of Pompeius (a.u. 709—March 710. B.a 45. 44.). 


The pi;iident mildness with which the government 
was ^ministered during Caesar’s absence But.ofB<«nB 
in Spain had piaintained perfect trari(|nil- 
lity in Rome during a period of unusual 
anxiety. At the beginning of the year Cresar had 
been elected consul for tlie .fourth time, antf without 
a collej^e. The old republican office of praetor 
had been also dispensed with. Lepidus, as master of 
the horse to the dictator, convened the senate, and 


presided, with the assistance of six or eight prefects, 
over.the adrrHnistration'bf affairs in the city: the 
' higher magistracies were all in abeyance, excepting 
• those of the tribunes of the people and the sediles. 
Caesar had*prudently taken with him Dola- 
bella, and haA invited Antonius also to ac* ■ 

compapy him? But the latter smarted 
under the blow, his arrogance and cupidity had recently 
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received from the dictator, and refused to leave Italy 
in bis train.^ It does not appear whether he was 
entrusted with a share in the government, but his 
mere presence in Kome was enough to keep alive the 
apprehensions of the most timid of the malcontents, 
who still foreboded that Caesar’s final triumph in 
Spain would be the signal for dropping the mask of 
clemency, and plunging into a career of coQfiscation 
and blood. 


On mature reflection, however, .Antonius seems to 
have felt that it would be imprudent to indulge in 
animosity towards his patron, from whose generosity he 
was anxious to obtmn the honour of the consulship.’ 
He left Some with the intentiofi of overtaking him 
Taking the route to Gaul, he did not proceed further 
than Narbo, from whence, pleading the insecurity of 
the roads, he suddenly returned.’ It was now confi¬ 
dently surmised by Cicero that he came with autho¬ 
rity to execute' the long delayed vengeance of the 
conqueror.* The fact seapis to have been simply 
that having lately taken to wife the notorious Fulvia, 
who had been left a widow successively by C’odius 
and.Chrio, he thus abridged his absence out of 
passion or jealousy.’ He possibly may have bad some 
apprehensions lest the government should take ad- 
van]tage of his absence to restore lO their owners, or 
sell., for ^e benefit of the state, the estates of the 

Pompeians, which he had contrived to 
grahf^.’ Another rumour arose that he had heard in 
Gaul of Caesar’s defeat and death, and of the im¬ 


pending restoration of the republican parfy. 

"Though Lepidus was nominally at the bead o' the 
adminja^ation of affairs, it would seem that his in- 

' iLlldptfa abstained from taking part in campaigns 

in Africa or Spun. Plot Anion. 10.; Cic. iL 29.t 

banns gladiator mdem tarn cito acceputi? 

* Cic» Phtlipp^ ii. do. * Cic. L e. 

^ Cic« Philipp. iL 3 Ih od Ait xiL 19. 


" CIc. PhUipp 
^ Plat. 


* Cic. a4 Att, xiL 18. 
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fluence was less regarded than that of others among 
hi 4 colleagues. The wealth and dignity of dicutw-* 
his family, his descent from the chief who 
had been the ^Bt to attempt the overthrow 
of the Julian ^cendency, the favour which bis brother, 
^militis Paulius, had acquired with Caesar by his 
well-timed defection from the ranks of the Pom¬ 
peians, h^ all contributed to raise him nominally to 
the first place among the dictator’s adherents, and 
.elevated him event^lly to a position of still greater 
eminence. But it w9b through the channel of private 
friendship that the good will of <the sovereign of the 
Roman world was to be concifiat^, and it was those 
•^ho enjoyed'his per^nal intimacy and confidence 
who wer<$4i!^ to be most influentisi in the distribu¬ 
tion of honours and favours. It m'dy serve to illus¬ 
trate the charhcter of ^he central figure itself if we 
pass rapidly review the personages who were 
grouped most closely aiound him. 

Of these the most con^icuous in the history of 
the times wiw C. Asiniu^ Pollio, who ha<^ ga^biui 
first brought himself into notice by "assail- 
ing the' tiibune C. Cato for his violent proceedings 
in favour of the.senate. He assumed this attitude 
perhaps ^n the Hr&t instan c a rf or th'^ sake of notoriety 
only; but from that mom^t he attached himself 
more and n;ore closely,tO 'Caesar. He atterflled the 
proconsuT in some of his^ campaigns in Ghiul, and 
toi med one of the scanty band Qf devoted followers 
with whtch he crossed the When Caesar had 

bo rapidly ^'traversed and c6nt{uered Italy, he sent 
Polliq it^o Sioily and Afriha' as lieutenant to Curio. 
•It was under his command that the remnant of that 
•unfortunate expedition had been conveyed home. 
Throughout the campaigns of Epirus and Thessaly 
he served'the side of his patron, and was presAit 
atitlif;. battle o$ Pharsalia. His fidelity and talents 
were n^t charged with the administration df Csesar's 

Yds* ir. E E 
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government in Rome, in which he had the merit, 
of opposing Dolabella’s seditious movement.^ ^e 
served' again in a military capacity both in A£rica and 
Spain. PolUo was one of the most finished speci¬ 
mens of the man of business and literature combined. 
His great work on t^c history of his own times was 
the result of the leisure of his latter years. He strode 
-with a bold and firm step over the volcanic ashes of 
the civil wars.* Critical in his judgment and impar¬ 
tial in his sentiments, he reflected no- less severely on; 
the misrepresentations of Ctesar’s personal narrative, 
than on the exaggerations of Cicero’s invectives. But 
in the most active period of his political and military 
career he distinguished himself as an accomplished 
orator, and put forward no mean pretensions to 
poetical celebrity. The encomiums of Catullus and 
his youthful admirer Horace, represent his character 
to us in an amiable light: but it was the amiahleness 
of a practical eclectic^ of one whose good-humoured 
selfishness found no difficulty in accommodating 
itself to the tempers and habite of men of very dif¬ 
ferent principles.* His taste was refined and fasti¬ 
dious; the style even of Cicero and Livymd not 
escape his animadversions.^ Subsequent critics re¬ 
presented his own as rough and jejune, formed, as it 
were, rather in the school of the •-Appii and Menenli 

* 9. 

* Hot. Oi ii 1. 3.: - 

** IncedU per ignsf ' 

Sappositos ciDeri dolosa 

This work, which was in fact a history of the Civil Wars, commenced 
with the consolship of AfhuUas aod Mctellas, a.u. 694, that is, with 
the farmation of the triamTisate: ** ^ 

hfotnm ex Metello eoDsuIe civieum.^ 

* Ws Mpularit j in society may be estimated from the fact recorded ^ 
of him mat h^ was the firtt to introduce the practice, of an author's 
reci^Dg his own works to an audience of priTste acquaintance. 
8eU4C« Contrev. ir. prsef. 

* Seoec. Suasor. ?u viL; QuinUL Instii, OraL L 5. 59.* vliL 1.3. He 

discoTered C€ die provincialisms of Patanum, in the 

language of the great blstoriaa, who was bom there* 
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than of Ilia more polished Augustan contempo- 
rapes.* 

If Pollio was a familiar associate of Csesar, Oppius 
seems to have been one of the most conh- c.oppiu>. 
dential of his friends. It was to him, together wM^h 
Palbu^, that the dictator entrusted the management 
of ^is private afiairs; and at a later period a volume 
of letters was preserved, in which he had corresponded 
with them in cypher, probably on matters ,of the 
,moat domestic and personal interest.^ The high 
favour in which they stood with their patron induced 
Cicero to -consult them, thr oughout the painful strug¬ 
gle he made to secure the conqueror’s protection 
•^ithout attaching himself to bis party. When the 
topics of his adulatory addresses were in their judg¬ 
ment, ill-chosen, he consented to withdraw or remodel 
them accordinjgly. The character of Oppius seems 
to have been warm an^ affectionate., He wrote the 
lives of many distinguished Romans, and among 
them of some of his contemporaries, and even of 
Pompeius himself; but in these his partiality for 
Csesar rendered him unworthy of confidence.® A 
pleasing anecdote is related of Csesar surrendering to 
him, when he had fallen sick on a journey, the only 
room in the hut at which they were to rest for the 
nighty whilo he took .up his own lodging in the porch 
outside.* Such is the influence which a gentle and 
feminine nature often exerts over a sterner character. 
It seems probable that the counsels of Oppius con- 
firiped Caesar’s natural inclination to make the mildest 
use of his power, and certainly he became the channel 
through whom assurances>of pardon and favour were 
• most generally conveyed. 

L. Cornelius Balbus was a not less intimate asso¬ 
ciate of biff great patron, but the genuineness of his 

’ Tac. Dial, de Qrat 21. 

* GelI.JViM;^ AU. xTii. 9. * Plat. 1 . 

* Plat. Cot. 17.» Saet. Jal. 72. 

BS 2 
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attachment is not equally indisputable. His talents, 
T,. comrtia* industry were devoted through lif» to 
Btibtu. , securing his own advancement and main¬ 
taining bis personal safety, and his career proved a 
remarkable instance of worldly success, fialbus was 
by birth a provincial, of the town of Gades, in Spain. 
His fellow-citizens took the part of the republic 
against Sertorius, and it was thus that he found 
means of recommending himself to Fompeius. From 
the champion of the oligarchy he received the 
Homan franchise, and upon this foundation he built 
his fortunes. The prospects of advancement which 
it seemed to open induced him to remove to Rome, 
where he cultivated the favoar of his first patron 5 
but another star was rising in the firmament, and he 
did not neglect at the same time to attach <him8elf to 
Csesar. While the outward phow of alliance between 
the rival leaders still subsisted, his new civic rights, 
invidiously impugned, gained the advocacy of Fom¬ 
peius, Crassus and Cicero. Csesar, however, secured 
at last his entire devotion by confiding to him, in 
conjunction with Oppius, the mangement of l^is pri¬ 
vate concerns. The spoils of the Gallic war were 
thus dispensed through his hands, and he did not fail 
to profit by the opportunity to amass riches. At the 
same time the trust which he exercised at Rome en¬ 
abled him to avoid siding with either party in the 
field, and he came to the'councils of the conqueror 
with a judgment and teniper undisturbed by the 
passions of the civil wars. His position in the court 
of the dictator now became highly influential, and 
the anxious nobles vied with one another in sflioit- 
ing bis, mediation. 

But tl)e most disinterested perhaps of all Cssar’s* 
c. traini sissociates was C. Matius Calv^na; for he 

alone abstained from taking* part in public 
affairs, and derived neither wealth n6r station from 
his friend's success. His natural predilections were 
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j)robabIy on the side of the senate^ but the ties of 
pei«aonal attachment were stronger with him than 
’ any political preference. He asserted the jusMce of 
Csesar’s claims in the most perilous crisis of hia life, 
and persevered after his death in defending Ms 
memory against every detractor^ Nor did he tail to 
use* all his influence, which Was justly considerable, 
in saving the conquered. The line of conduct pui‘- 
sued by one so honest and magnanimous is a strong 
proof that the most humane and reasonable men of 
the day, though they might scruple.to put their own 
hands to the work of destruction, were satisfied that 
the safety of the commonwealth demanded the over* 
t^trow of aristocratic ascendency. 

A. Hirtius held commands under Cmsar in the 
Gaulish campaigns, but it was apparently a. Hirtiui. 
rather as a nei^otiator, pr in a civil capacity, that 
he approved himself to his leader as a zealous and 
able auxiliary. His literary accomplishments, which 
doubtless contributed to raise him' in his patron’s 
estimation, are known to us by the last book of the 
Gommpntaries on the Gallic War, in which he appears 
as a cold but correct imitator of Ceesar’s style. Hut 
it was to Hirtius also that Cmsar conficled the task of 
replying to a work which Cicero published at this 
time in praise of Cato; and all the traits we discover 
of his private chararCter,* his moderation, want of 
ambition, and habits of kindly intercourse with his 
political adversaries, seem to point him out as an 
opponent of the philosophical no less than the poll* 
tical sentiments of the renowned Stoic. Among the 
principal adheients of the usurper the tenets 
•of Epicurus seem universally to have pre- 
»vailed. Vibius Pansa, another of Caesar’s 
friends and admirers, was noted alike for 
his iftuiable temper and the fashionable indifference 
of his sjjeculatfre creed; fur at this time every man 
of education in Borne professed a creed, and felt 
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himself'obliged the rules of good society to pretend, 

to Some consist^cy between his creed and his’ prac¬ 
tice. 'Similar sentiments were maintained by C. 
CasSius,' and no doubt the great principle of Epicu- 
re&nismi^ts apathy on political-subjects, served to 
reconcil^iim so easily to the change of government. 
The rigjd virtues of the Stoics liad found little favour 
with a generation to which corruption and tergiver¬ 
sation' bad become so notoriously familiar. The 
sceptical schools of the Academy were too restless, 
and argrimentative for men to whom acquiescence in 
the irresistible march of events had assumed the form 
of a policy. But the dogmas of Epicurus, while they 
indulged political indifference and made time-serving' 
respectable, were also easily distorted to cloak vice 
and voluptuousness; to disclaim tiie inference which 
so many of their professors drew from ih|m in favour 
of licentiousness both of action and principle was,the 
faint and hypocritical endeavour of a few sanctimo¬ 
nious pretenders. The spread of such opinions was 
favoured by the social corruption of the times, and 
by the exigencies of the public crisis. The miseries 
of civil dissension had at last raised a general' cry for 
peace at any price. Rome could bo^r the long ex¬ 
haustion of her foreign wars without a murmur; for 
they brought her glory and lucre, Hnd opened bound¬ 
less prospects to lier avarite or ambition. But the 
civil wars were destitute of* every charm. The prin¬ 
ciples of the fashionable philosophy coincided with 
the longings of the multitude. To the men who 
could recommend these principles by the brilliancy 
of their personal accomplishhients and amiablenpss of 
their tempers the favour of Cffiaar most naturally ‘ 
inclined. ^ He loved the sleek in person and easy in ' 
disposition;‘the lean and eager-minded ^Vere those 
he tnsfinctively feared.' The philosophy of the Gar¬ 
den had recently been raised in jfopulari^y and 
' The well-known passage in Shakipcare’a Julius Casar it adapted 
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, fashion by the most elaborate wo:^ that had ever 
ye( issued from the study of a RcAan sa^e. The 
great poem of Lucretius on the Nature of Things 
formed an era both in the literature and the social 
state of Kome. The work was nobly exe ci^)^ , With 
all its 'defects of argument, and, with all Si^defects 
of tfeeling, its aim was noble %lso. It opextid a long 
career to the peaceful triumphs o^ thought, and 
every interest it excited was so much detracted from 
, the domain of evil and sanguinary passiuhs. The 
sublimest of the Koman poets sighs for rest from 
war as heartily aa from the terrors of superstition. 
If he once only relaxes from his hapless abnegation 
a BuperintendingtProvidence, it is in his pathetic 
address to the goddess, power or principle, which 
associates all things in their appointed harmonies, and 
can alone effect the restoration of placid peace to his 
countrymen.' 

Caesar himself professed without reserve the prin¬ 
ciples of the unbelievers. The supreme 
pontiff of the commonwealth, the head of 
the college whence issued the decrees which 
declareti the will of the gods, as inferred from the signs 
of the heavens, the flight of birds and the entrails of 
victims, be mide no scruple of asserting in the ais- 
sembled senate that the immortality of the soul, the 
recognised foundation uf all religion, wag a vain 
chimera.* Nor did he hesitate to defy tho omens 
which the priests were especially appointed to ob¬ 
serve.’ He decided to give battle at Munda in de¬ 
spite of the most adverse auspices, when the sacrificers 

fromVlutarcli, Anton, 11.: rabtvaxfif roirrovs koI 

iXXit roi/s ifxpohs ital Aerroirs 
‘ Lacret. 1.1—4L; 

** iflroa Yenos».. • 

• *«. .^tens plflcidam Romanis, inclnta, pacem.*^ 

^ Sallust, S.C.^0. 

* Sual* JuL 59*: religtooo quidem ulla a quoquam iocepto 

ftbsterritos unquam tel reCar&tus est.’* 
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assured him that uo heart was found in the victim.' 
I will have better omene when I choose, was the scorn¬ 
ful sayAng with which he reassured his veterans on 
another similar occasion.* He was not deterred from 
engaging in his African campaign either by the for¬ 
tunate name of his opponent Scipio, or by the unfa¬ 
vourable auspices which were studiously reported'^to 
him.* Yet Cse^r, freethinker as he was, could not 
escape from the universal thraldom of superstition in 

which his contemporaries were held. We 
unpertu- have 86611 him crawling on his knees up 

the steps of the Capitoline temple to ap¬ 
pease the Nemesis which frowns upon human prospe¬ 
rity. When he stumbled at landing on the coast of 
Africa, he averted the evil omen with happy presence 
of mind, looking at the handful of soil he had 
grasped in his fall, and exclaiming, Afi'ica, thou art 
mine f* In a man who was consistent in his incre¬ 
dulity this might be deemed a trick to impose on the 
soldiers' imagination ; but it assumes another mean¬ 
ing in the mouth of one who never mounted a car¬ 
riage without muttering a private charm. Before 
the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar had addressed a prayer 
to the gods whom he denied in the senate, and de¬ 
rided in the company of his literary friends. He 
appealed to the divine omens when he was about to 
pass tbe,^Eubicon.* He carried about with him in 
Africa a certain Cornelius Salutio, a man of no per¬ 
sonal distinction, to neutralize, as he hoped, the good 
fortune of the Comelii in the opposite ranks.® 

Caesar’s character is strongly contratsted with those 
of some later and spurious imitators by the gajlant 

‘ Soct. Jul* 77.; comp. Polyten* Strat^^ Tin. 23. 32. Tho same 
prodigy occprred a second tinie» and was equally disregarded* 
Appiaii^ B.C. Flin. H.N. xi. 71* 

* Eolyan. t c. ^ 

* Mct. JhL 59*; Cic* dt Dh, iL 24. . * Suet* I e* 

* 6uct. JuL 32* « 

* Suet. Jul, 59. ; Flat* Ore* 52.; Dioii» xliL 57* 
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confidence with which be left his actions to be their 
oyn heralds, never deigning to anticipate Rumoun *nd 
by a single day theteffect they were eaten- 
lated to produce upon bis friends or his 
enemies. In modern times it will hardly “***“• • 
be credited that he allowed the capital to remain 
for months in ignorance of his proceedings in the 
Spanish campaign. Confident of ultimate success, 
he was not unwilling that some mystery should 
hang about the means and movements which con¬ 
duct to it.‘ If be had any affectation about him, 
it was the noble one of concealing the details of his 
operations, and bursting suddenly upon the world 
^with a victory when it was least expected. But bo 
could depend upon the awe which his mere absence 
inspired.. The loimour of a great disaster having 
overtaken bint found ^nly a few fond listeners! the 
great inaas of the citizens remained spell-bound in 
their conviction of his good fortune; and when the 
despatch at last arrived which announced the crown¬ 
ing victory of MuDda,it was as if the sun had shone 
forth ^from on eclipse, and relieved them from anxiety 
without exciting their surprise. 

It was the eve of the Parilia,the anniversary of 
the foundatioif of the city.* A rude shep- Tiatngi cf tbe 
herds’ festival, at •which the ordinary pre- 
cautions for the health «f their sheep re- 
ceived a religious sanctien, had gradually gathered 
round it the most solemn traditions of the Roman 
pepple. The walls of Rome had been cemented with 
blood. The stain of fratricide could never be entirely 
wip^ away,.and the conscience of the city was for 
ever haunted by the recollection of its original guilt. 

The senate received the announcement of Csesar’s 

. . • 

‘ Comparo LifpaiiU illuitration of hia character (?• 670.): ^ 

^ l^eeiot mibt buita, roguique» 

Para metaV semper* terraque expecter ab omni/' 

’ The Parilia* or Palilia, were celebrated on the 2lit of April 
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victory just ia time to decree that the festival of the 
morrow should be celebrated with more than usual 

DtcmipuMi The conqueror of hia fellow- 

citizens, it declared, deserved the honours 

foundation of the city was laid, like the first, in 
brother’s blood.* A decree imm^iately followed to 
appoint a thanksgiving for fifty days. The year be¬ 
fore CfEsar; had been pronounced a demigod; now a 
statue was erected to him inscribed, To the Invincible 
Deity, and placed in front of the temple of Quirinus, 
the venerable founder of the Roman nation. Cajsar 
had extended the limits of the empire both in Gaul 
and Africa, and to this, the highest of all public, ■ 
services, a special honour was assigned, though it 
had been rarely conceded even to the greatest con¬ 
querors. Sulla was the last ^ioman itaperator who 
had been permitted to advance the pomesrium, or 
extend the bounds of the city. This peculiar distinc¬ 
tion was now accorded to Cmsar.* The bold design 
attributed to him of turning the Tiber to the west 
from the Mulvian bridge, and enlarging the a^ea of 
the Campus Martius, seems a mere wild runiour of 
tbo day.® It does not appear whether he really 
made use of the honourable privilege granted to him. 
We know for certain that he did net extend the walls 


’ Lncan, i. 95.; • 

** Fratemo primi madnerunt sanguVne ranri.” 

* Dion, zliiL 50.; Gell. xiiL 14. Comp. Tac. Ann, xii. 23, rad 
the commentators. 

* Cic. adAtt. xiit. SO.: “Sed casn sermo a Capitono de nrbo aa- 
genda. A ponto Mulvio Tlberim dtici seenndum titrates Vatinnos; 
campom Martium cotcdiScari: illam autem Campum Vaticanom 
fieri quasi Martium campum.'* The project, if sneh it maj bo called, 
seems to harr been to lead (he Tiber with a bold sweep,to the foot of 
the Vatican bill, and so back to its old channel near the Pons Trium- 
pbalir. The space thus added to the Campos Martius wonld'faaTO. 
reraained an open area for public exercises, while {be actual Campna 
would have covered with buildings, perhaps inclosed in the 
wails. 
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themselves, but it is possible that he may have ad* 
vauced the sacred limits outside them, within whiob 
the auspices might be taken, so as to include some 
portion of the Campus Martius. 

In due time the conqueror himself returned • to 
Italy.* Faithful to tlie prescriptions of the ceiip Kton* 
r^ublic at the moment that he was tram- 
pling it under foot, he abstained from en- 
tering the city before the day of the tri\imph which 
had been again decreed him. This last victory over 
fioman citizens was cloaked under the specious title 
of a conquest in Spain and a similar designation 
Avas given to the triumphs subsequently granted to 
^is lieutenants FabKis and Pedius. On this occasion 
Cicsar gratified the populace with a show and a festival 
not less magnificent than in the year preceding; the 
most remarkable incident in the ceremony was the 
rehearsal of scenic entertainments in a variety of 
languages for the amusement, not of the Romans 
alone, but of the multitude of foreigners from all 
parts of the world who had followed in the wake of 
the qonqueror’s victories. To the eye of the far¬ 
sighted statesman this might justly appear the greatest 
step that had ever yet been taken towards the fusion 
of mankind into one nation. But the Romans in 
general gave little*heed to this and similar prognostics 
of social revolution; they were much more interested 
in the singular phenomenon of a knight named La- 
herius appearing on the stage and reciting a dramatic 
composition of his own. The profession of the actor 
was one from which the Roman’s pride revolted; he 
considered it a mark of degrading frivolity in the 
Athenian so to cultivate art at the expense of dignity.* 


>LW 


. Epif 

it t/uf. < 




cxtL; Veil, U. 56. e 

* Snot Jul> 39.; "Lodo# • . . peromniom linguarnm bUtrionet. 
Th^8igniflcanc(j»of thie mb well mb many otben of OosMfi mwotee 
U proved by theit iroiution by Angustos. See Soet Oct 45. 

* There wee no such feeling in tho eariy agee of the repoblfc* 
aa 18 elaborately ahown by 5£icrobim» Satvm. IL 10. It if pro* 
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But certainly in the succeeding generation we iind that 
knights, and even senators, came frequently on tt^e 
stf^e oi their own accord, till it became necessary to 
make decrees to interdict the practice. Laberius, 
it k said, was a rude assertor of republican senti> 
ments, and Csesar revived to break his spirit by 
harshness. He requested him to make this public 
appearance, and, with a refinement of cruelty, offered 
him apparently a large sum of money, that he might 
seem to have been bribed thus to degrade himself. 
The request of the master of the Roman people was 
already felt to be a command. Laberius went through 
his task, but avenged himself by introducing into it 
some pathetic lines, in which he* threw on his insti*, 
gator all the infamy of the act* 

More honours continued still to be heaped upon 
VMirra(»iT«i the favourite of fortune. A decree was 
i!’mo?7ubir passed that Cffisor should receive the design^ 
ution of father of his country, the highest 
compliment a really free state could ever 
bestow upon a citizen.* A second conferred upon 
him the style of Imperator, not in the usual way as. 
an appendage to his other names and titles, imjilying 
authority over the soldiers, but as a constant prefix 
to denote a permanent and more general application.* 
His person was invested with legal sanctity, like that 
of the tribunes of the people, the consulship was 
assigned to him for ten succeosive years, and, to crown 
all, the office of dictator was confirmed to him for 
life.* Other distinctions, which in modem timps 
would be supposed to gratify none hut the most paltry 


bable that the Romans fint conceWed their dislike of the actor’e 
profeseion from the contempt thej were led to entertiun for Greek 
feihtont* r i. . 

* Saet. JmL 39/ The linei are prcierred bj Macrobins» Sat ii» 7. 

* Stict. JuL 76.; coi^ Appian, B,C^ it 106* ^'Pion, xlirf4. 
Floriu^iv, S. 91«: liv. £pit exvu 

* Soet. I c,; Dioo, xUii. 44. 

^8aetJ.e.} Plot. Gr#.37.t Dion, xlUi. 45.; AppUm Le, 
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vanity, received importance from the place they held 
19 the estimation of the people. Such were the 
triumphal robes which Caesar was solemnly authorized 
to wear on ail occasions in public, and the crown of 
laurel, which it was said was peculiarly acceptable to 
him to conceal the premature Joss of his hair.* The 
right of coining money was assigned to certain of the 
higher magistrates of the republic, and the noblest 
names of the nation of Icings have thus been stamped 
upon the most durable of historic monuments. But 
Csesar’s was the first human face which the Romans 
allowed to be impressed upon their coinage.’ This 
privilege, which has since become one of the most 
.distinctive marks df regal power, was followed by 
another of similar significance. Caesar bad declined 
the otfep of his friends to form a body-guard for his 
personal protection; but the senate adopted the sacred 
formula of swearing by his name, and bound itself by 
a solemn oath to watch over his safety.* Like most 
men who have risen by their own acts to a great and 
unexpected elevation, Caesar believed in destiny. But 
Jie tljrew himself upon it with a resolution and \m- 
rescrve which no other perhaps has equalled. At 
every step of his ascent to power he was ready to stake 
his life upon its success, to become the Caesar of his 
imagination or to*perish ; and when he had attained 
the object of his aspirations he was no lea# prepared 
to sacrifice existence to the full enjoyment of all its 
charms. Perhal^s it was this consciousness that he 
iruist soon perish, and that his work must perish with 
him, that unnerved his arm for the execution of the 
Hei^ulean task of recoifstructingthe commonwealth. 
When his contemporaries observed the coutemptuo\is 

* Dion, xijii. 43.; Suet JuL 45. Baldness was ogpr^brioui among 
the Romans, inasmuch m it was supposed to be the result of excess. 
Coiflp. Plin. H. tf. xi. 47. • 

Eckhel, Doct$. Ntmm. vL 7. No undoubted coin of Cesar bears 
his head before the jear o.c. 710, 

' Suet. JuL 84. 8G. 
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indifference with which, living in the midafc of perils, 
he renounced all armed protection, nor took even t^ie 
ordinary precautions for the care of his health, they 
Burmis^ that life had lost its interest for him, and 
had already lasted as long as he felt it could conduce 
to his pleasure car glory.‘ The extravagant visions in 
which he indulged of isolated works of public utilky 
seem to betray the restless and feverish excitement 
which gradually crept over him. He planned, it is 
said, the emptying of the lake Fucinus, the draining 
of the Pomptine marshes, the construction of a canal 
from Rome to Tarracina of a new road across the 
Apennines, and of a magnificent harbour at Ostia, the 
erection of a superb temple to 'Mars, the cutting of • 
the isthmus of Corinth^; while at the same time his 
mind was wandering to the scenes of warfare with 
which it had been so long faqiiliar, and new visions 
of conquest.were opening before him in grand but 
misty proportions.^ Meanwhile the recklessness of 
his humoiu: betrayed itself in a demeanour more and 
moxe haughty and contemptuous. Sulla, he bluntly 
said, was a fool for resigning the dictatorship.^, But 
nothing offended the senators more bitterly than his 
not rising from his seat to receive them, when they 
came to communicate to him the honours they had 

‘ Suet. S6. /I 

^ Mr. Long, in his Notes an Plutarch^ points out some engineering 
difficnities which would oppose such a project. Indeed^ the fall of 
the Tiber from Rome to the sea is said to be liow only fifteen fcot» 
and it is difficnlt to suppose that the bed of the river in its course 
through the city is not higher at the present day than it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. The fall from Rome to Tarracina 
would be only a few inches to tfa^mile, and a slight rise of the 
sea level with a south-westerly gale would overflow the Pomptine 
marshes.* The Romans were not sufficiently skilful to overcome 
snch ohstacler. 

* Suet JuL 4^.; Flat. Cos. 68.| Sion, zliv. 5. ' 

• * 

^ Suet. JmL 77.; '^SolUm nescisse llteras qu^dictatoram depo- 
suerit.'* The play on words canoot be preferred effisetjvely in 
English. 
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lavished upon him in his absence. It was to iiie 
upstart' foreigner Balbus that they were willing to 
attribute this wanton insult; the Spaniard^* it was 
said, had plucked^i^ssar by ^e sleeve when be was 
about to rise to his visitors, and bade him remendier 
that h*e was their master.* The Homans, in the pro¬ 
gress of refinement among tiiem, were very strict 
observers of social etiquette. Courteousness in its 
members one among another is the very essence of an 
aristocracy. Caesar had exacted due homage to him¬ 
self with scrupulous precision. When his chariot 
passed in the triumphal procession by the bencli oc¬ 
cupied by the tribunes, one of them, by name Pontius 
Aquila, had rudely 4cept his seat to mark his inde¬ 
pendence. The dictator remarked bitterly on the 
affront, and when anyone came to him to solicit a 
favour, was wbnt to say ironically, I confer it, as far 
08 the tribune Pontiu,8 vnll suffer me? 

Vet this pride and haughtiness, the fretful indica¬ 
tions of a mind ill at ease within its'elf, were 
still tempered by gleams of the polished TwncSeVaia 
urbanity which had distioguiahed the ac-* tJtuoiL 
oompl&hed statesman of earlier times. The true 
Roman gentleman was eminently a man of easy and 
conciliatory inanners, of unaffected good humour and 
literary taste. His conversation sparkled with the 
most refined wit, or if«t times his raillery would 
appear rude to modem adeas, it served at least to 
exercise and enliven the general equanimity of his 
tepiper. The practice of rhetorical discussion was 
a discipline of forbearance, and taught men more 
gen^^ine respect for eacb*other’s characters, as it gave 
them a deeper insight into them than the vapid 


> Suet. Jut 78.; Pint C<e>. 60.; comp. Dion, xITt. 8. 

* Suet. Le, His rills at Naples was confiscated and besto<aed by 
the dictator on his farourite Serrilia. Gie. ad Att. xir. Si. He 
became« 0 Be of the coospiratonagainst Csesar’s Itfis. Dion, xlvL 98.; 
Appian, B.C. ii. 113. 
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generalities of our polite conversation. Such a gentle¬ 
man was Caesar, such was Cicero. One of the oratcjr’s 
letters'-preserves a curious record of the visit which 
the dictator paid him at the end o{ December in this 
year. Cicero had recently published a work in praise 
of Cato.* We may conjecture that it was not written 
in such a tone os would really offend Caesar, for «qo 
man, as has been shrewdly observed, was more easily 
flattered by the pretence of refusing to flatter him.^ 
But Cicero bad felt, or at least affected to feel, some, 
apprehension of how it might be received. He had 
consulted Balbus and Oppius as to the effect it would 
produce upon the great mao. He might smile when 
he wiis told that Hirtiuswas connnissioned to reply to' 
it; but he was probably both flattered and reassured 
when he found that Caesar himself bad found leisure 
in Spain to write a laboure4 invectifre against the 
subject of his encomiums.® The conqueror’s sword 
he could neither resist nor parry, but he might trust 
to his address to appease or cajole him in a literary 
controversy. Cicero was residing at this time at his 
marine villa near Puteoli. Amidst the ruin of the 
commonwealth, and the overthrow of public initerests, 
he had recently catered for his own domestic comforts 
by espoiising in second nuptials a maiden, young, 
wealthy, and high born. He had« reasoned himself, 
with the^assistance of his feiends*, into resignation 
under the loss of his darling child Tullia, the wife, 

' Cic* ad AiL xii. 4. * 

^ 8hak speare» J}dlus Ccesart act iL sc. 1. 

* It was composed m two b^ks or orations, which obttuned the 
name of Anti-Catones. Cicero saya^with reference to it: Collej;it 
yitia Catonis aed cum maximis laudibus mcia*’ {ad Ait. xii. 400* Uo 
proceeds^ mlsi llbrum ad Mqsmid ut tais Iibrariis daret: volo 

enim divulgari,** I^andor {Imag. Convers, ii. 18.) brands this as ^ 
** ^ worst of Cicero's life,’* It is little extenuation of its 

amshnesa to say that Cato» whoso weaknesses he was'so willing to 
have exposed or exaggerated for the magnification cf his owa imsrjti, 
was never an intimate friend of Cicero. 

^ See the elegant letter of Sulpicios, in the correspondence. Cic. 
qd Div. iv. ll 
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though latterly divorced, of P. Dolabella. He had 
w'jthdraVn almost entirely from public affairs, and 
was devoting himself to his favourite studies, when 
Caesar, who bad been visiting at the house of his 
kinsman Philippua in the immediate neighbourhood, 
invited himself to dine with him.’ The dictator, on 
this occasion, was attended by a guard of two thousand 
soldiers, besides many friends and followers of various 
ranks. Cicero was much perplexed how to accommo- 
. date such a guest. The soldiers were encamped on 
the estate, but tables were spread in several rooms 
for the more distinguished members of the retinue. 
Caesar continued transacting business with Balbus till 
• pne o’clock; he theo walked on the sea-shore, arrived 
at his host’s villa at two, and took a bath. While he 
was thus refreshing himself, an attendant was not 
afraid to recitd for his amusement a scurrilous epigram 
against him by the fashionable poet Catulhis.* In 
Roman society such verses and the imputations they 
conveyed for the most part excited only a smile. 
Satire had overreached itself. It was not worth 
while^ to punish ribaldry which no one heeded. 
Ciesar listened without emotion. He then anointed 
and dressed, and took his place at the table; and, 
having provided beforehand for the full and secure 
indulgence of his* appetite, eat and drank heartily 
and cheerfully.^ Nor wrs the dinner a bad bne. adds 
the narrator, with complacency; and, what is more, 
it was seasoned ‘with much good and pleasant con¬ 
versation, to his own share in which he evidently 
looks back with satisfaction. Politics were shunned : 
the subjects »discussed Were wholly literary. The 

, ' Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 52. 

‘ Catull. jjxix. or Ivii. The anthor of the dis-jnsl^ng lampoon 
apologized afterwards, and was pardoned. Snct. Jal. 37. 

• Cic- Ic.: “ ^^rTHf^ragebat, ilaque edit et bibtt &8curet jucifhde.” 
See the notes of llanuttns and Schutz in explanation of this custom, 
which was considered, as in this instance, as complimentaiy to the 
host. Comp. Cic. pro Deiot. 7.; Senec. Contol. ad Ilelv. 9. 
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great man was well pleased, and showed himself to 
be so. ' ■ , 

Thei’e is one circumstance, however, in Cicero’s 
relations with Ciesar, which may give rise to some 
ciwrowriiM grave speculations. It appears that the 
ciVur'iformer, in ^lis anxiety to pay court ‘to the 
twiiVbuT"' conqueror on his return from Spain, ad- 
a dressed to him an elaborate letter of praise 
and congratulation. The scruples which he expressed 
to his friend Atticus, and the excuses he made to him¬ 
self for hjs apparent subservience, need not detain 
us. The circumstance most ^important for us to ob¬ 
serve is, that in this epistle the writer urged C«8ar 
to avenge the commonwealth by conducting an ex-, 
pedition against the Partbians. After some consul¬ 
tation with Balbus and Oppius, Cicero Abstained 
from sending what he had written; bj% advisers had 
recommend^ him to expunge the suggestion re¬ 
lative 'to Parthia, and he became dissatisfied with 
the letter altogether.* The indignity under which 
the commonwealth still laboured while the ghost of 
Crassus roamed unavenged, might point many idle 
appeals to public sensibility. Cicero might* amuse 
himself with painting it in his most glowing colours, 
and believe that he was leading the ‘popular senti¬ 
ment, while in fact he was only obeying the sugges¬ 
tion of more crafty intriguers than himself. For to 
arm against Parthia would be to suspend the progress 
of administrative reform, it would be to remove C®sar 
from Pome, the citadel of his strength, and entangle 
him in an adventure of no ordinary peril. All this 
his friends immediately perceived, and^hey detected 
perh/ips in their correspondent’s harangue a deep ■ 
pldt for their patron’s overthrow. They may have« 
acquitted Cicero himself of any evil design.* They 

C <1 • 

. ' C»c. ad Alt. xiii. 27. 30. . , 

^ Cicero nckno't ledges to his correspondent that his counsel to 
CasiU' ''US u mure uoniplimunt: “ Quid eiiim aliud argutnentum cpis- 
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were content to parry the fatal counsel, and doubt¬ 
less they would continue to employ all their influence 
id diverting Caesar from any such undertaking. The 
same idea, however, was now continually presented 
to him from various (juarters. The Roman people, 
it was affirmed, were deeply interested in seeing it 
realized. There can be little ’doubt that Cleopatra, 
disconcerted by the haughtiness Of her admirer’s sub¬ 
jects, would lend all her fascinations to a scheme for 
withdrawing him into the East. The project was 
flattering moreover to Cmsar’s personal ambition, and 
to the passion for war which exercised umliminished 
sway over him. The difficulties of the task of civil 
reform were becoming more and more arduous: he 
•would have rejoiced perhaps in any exc^ise for tear¬ 
ing himself away from a scene where his views were 
thwarted at every ste^; his increasing contempt for 
the people who obstructed while they flattered him, 
mwst have sometimes tempted him to abandon his 
schemes for their welfare, and pluiige blindly into an 
xmknown future. 

The plan which Caesar was uow meditating had 
assutAod, perhaps, no definite shape in his s..he„,, of 
own mind. According to one version which 
has been given of it> he proposed to direct 
his arms in the $r.st instance against the* Dacians, 
to protect Thrace, and c^en Asia Minor, which were 
exposed to their predatory incursions, and proceed 
from thence into the East.' Another and bolder 
conception was also ascribed to him, that of first 
ovferwbelming the Parthians, and then returning 
alon^ the 

tolls no8tr£e nisi ttoAunla raitP” Thetotrernot sent; InitBatbus 
and Oppms probably cocninunic&ted Cicero s views to •their patron, 
and he veplM that he would oot leave Home til] ift had settled the 
govcfnmeiit. Oij this Cicero retnarks, ^^Idcm <*go siiadcbainin ilia 
epistolaj” hut from a lihit which follows, it would np|)ear that ho 
had so manasred ft to suggest a ditfurcut course. 

> Su<jt, Jul. 44. 


co^ts of the Euxine, in the track of Pom- 


F F 2 
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peius, subduing all the nations between the Caucasus 
and the Carpathian mountains, and assailing the 
German barbarians in the rear.* Both one and tfie 


other of these supposed schemes is coloiu'ed appar¬ 
ently by the ideas of a later generation. But that 
Caesar had resolved upon some extensive project of 
conquest in the East admits of no <ioubt. So long 
accustomed to the absolute authority of the procon¬ 
sular camp, and the immediate accomplishment of 
every political and military conception, the delays 
and enxbarrassments which impeded the path even of 
a dictator in the city became irksome and intolerable 
to him. At the close of the year 709, he issued 
orders to his lerions to cross the Adriatic and as- 
serable in lllyricum, there to await his arrival. He 
contemplated an absence from Ibily of considerable 
duration. He provided beforehand for the succession 
of consuls and pr®tor.s for the two following years. * 


fifth 

coiiiu1»liip, 

Jftn. 1, no. 


On tlic first of January he entered iipon 
his fifth consulship, in which he was asso¬ 
ciated with M. Antonius: at the same time 


he obtained the designation of Hirtius and Pansj^ 
for the year 711, and that of Decimus Brut.ife and 
Munatius Plancus for 712. Thougli the people had 
waived the right of suffrage in his favo'ur for a period 
of ten years, he considered himself precluded from 
wielding< the con.sular fasct^ while absent from the 
spot where the auspices were to be taken, and other 
locf^l functions to be exercised. The prsetors ap¬ 
pointed for the year 710 w’ere sixteen in number, 


* Plut. Cas. 58. •• ^ 

^ l>rumann (iii. 681.) collects tKc authorities principal!^ from 
scattered intimations in Cicero’s letters. Suetonius 4t.) says 
that the dictator shared the right of appointing the higher magis- 
traces, except tlA: consuls, with the people. These latter he selected 
without any foreign intervention. But Dion rempks that io ,f>oint 
of fact, all the superior offices were filled nt his recommendation, 
though the ordinary forms of popular election Vere maintained. 
Dion, xUii. 47. 51. 
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and among them were M. Brutus and C. Cassius. 
I.epiduB, who had accepted the government of the 
Hither Spain and Gallia Narbonensis, was replaced 
in the mastership of the horse by Domitius Calvinus. 
In the assignment of the provinces, which was, no 
longer made by lot, but depended upon the dictator’s 
sele appointment, conspicuous men of either party 
were favoured almost indiscriminately. Asiiiius Pol- 
lio received the charge of the Further Spain, together 
with the task o.f confronting the hostile attempts of 
Sextus Pompeius. Among the other proconsuls and 
proprietors of the same or the following year were 
D. Brutus, Trebonius, and C. Cassius, whose names 
it is important to r<}mark on this occasion, on account 
'of the faithless return they were soon to tnake for 
the confidence now reposed in them. 

There was. no difficulty, it would seem, in ef¬ 
facing the memory of Pompeius from the 
mlnils of his late adherents, and the consti- 
tutional reforms which C®sar carried into 
effect were so moderate and reasonable as to give 
little cause of serious anger to the party he had 
beatfin iu the field. It may be presumed, however, 
that the nobles were more sensibly offended by the 
elevation of irew men into their own class. It is true 
that many of thgn might have cause to resent the 
establishment of a ne^^ regime, under which there 
was no room for them enjoy the preferments they 
had been wont to monopolize. But some at least of 
the dictator’s most bitter enemies had not even ibese 
personal grounds for hostility ^;ainst him. The real 
motive of their hatred, in almost every case, was 
no*other than wounded vanity; accustomed to re¬ 
gard all of their own class as their equals, and the 
most conspicuous of every other as tfeei* inferiors, 
the nobles >^ere indignant at seeing one man rise to 
a permanent*pre-eminence among them, while they 
sank* themselves undistinguished into the common 
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mass of tlie citizens. The forms of the constitution, 
strained as they had been to recognise the establish¬ 
ment o^ the dictatorship for life, had thrown all rekl 
power into the only hands v/hich at the time were 
coippetent to wield it. Yet Caesar himself was not 
perhaps satisfied with this splendid tribute to his 
acknowledged superidrity. If, however, he really 
longed for the glittering title of king, which some at 
least of bis adherents were willing to have conferred 
upon him, it must not be supposed that he was 
seeking to gratify his vanity by the assumption of 
an empty name. Of human feelings none is more 
natural than that which prompts a man to seek the 
perpettiatioii of his own privileges and honours after 
death in the person of his heirs. Caesar, indeed,' 
had no legitimate or acknowledged children. The 
person nearest to him in blood was a great-nephew. 
Satisfied avith the talents ahd temper the young 
man exhibited, it was to him that he looked fot a 
s'uccessor to his name and station. The object of 
tliis dangerous favour W'as C. Octavius, whose father 
had been head ofthe distinguished house whose name 
he bore. The elder Octavius married Atia, a dauj^hter 
of Cresar’s younger sister Julia*, but luul died when 
bis only son had scarcely attained the age of fo\ur 
years. The cliild had been carefully, brouglit up under 
the care ,pf the mother and, grandmother; bis step¬ 
father, L. Mai'cius Philippug, had watched over him 
with paternal interest, and from an early period 
Julit.s Ctesar himself had taken a share in his 
education. The object of al) these regards had been 
born in the year 691, memprable for the conspiracy 

of Catiliua, and the consulship of Cicero. Accordingly, 

% 


' Jolia^ th^ycyingcr of the dictator's two sifters, wivt married to 
M. Ati'js B.albuSf by whom she bad a daughter Atia, wife of C. Octa- 
riusAsid mother oi the future Augustus. She died^A.D. 702 or'703, 
and her grandson pronounced her fuueral pauegyi^c, being then in 
his iwelfib year. ' 
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he WM now in his nineteenth year, at which age 
the noble youth of Rome had generally entered 
art’eady upon their military career. But the extreme 
delicacy of his health had frequently prevented him 
from taking part in his great-uncle’s exploits. Frpm 
this c'ause he had been compelled to abstain from 
following him into Spain in his campaign against 
Afranius, and on his recent expedition in that 
quarter had been an eye-witness of only a few of his 
operations. Elated by the distinction with which he 
was treated by the foremost man of the state, the 
young Octavius had presumed to solicit the appoint¬ 
ment to the mastership of the horse os early as the 
year 709. But tbp dictator considered him too 
'young to be thrust all at once into so conspicuous a 
position,, and refused his request. Among Cassars 
reforms he had made no attempt to fuse the two 
ancient orders of the j5eople together. Oik the con¬ 
trary, he studio\isly kept the patrician and plel)eian 
houses distinct, and confirmed the monopoly of certain 
offices which the former possessed. He reserved the 
j)atrician rank as a sort of order of nobility, for the 
rewatd of personages whom he wished to honour.* 
Accordingly, it was a conspicuous mark of favour 
when he cau3(^l the senate to raise the Octavian house 
to the superior rapk. Csesar now directed the young 
aspirant to resume his ^iterary studies at ^polionia 
in Illyiicum under accomplished teachers, and fa¬ 
miliarize himsel/ at the same time with the exercises 
and habits of the camp which was there established. 
Conspicuous for the graceful beauty of his mouth and 
chin, the exnreasiou of ^hich was of almost feminine 
delicacy, ana not less for the breadth of his command¬ 
ing brow and the expressive' lustre of his eyes, the 
person of* the young Octavius was well*calculated to 
engage the ffyour of the legions, and to become the 

' The same i>of cjr was fnaintoiactl by his successors in the supreme 
power. Drumonn, iv. 2S4. 
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ilarling of the most devoted Caesareans. The dictator 
himself might rejoice in tlie good fortune which had 
given him such an heir, to whom to bequeath, if faVe 
might so far favour him, the prize for which he had 
done and suffered so much ; in the fond hope that 
what he already felt, perhaps, to be a disappointment 
to himself migiit become a source of more genuine 
enjoynient to his successor. 

But Csesar might have hatl another motive for wish- 
Th 4 Mjai log to consolidate the power he had obtained 

acquiring a title which he might trans- 
luit to his posterity. He had done no more 
than lay the first foundations of the great 
edifice which he contemplated ip his own imagina¬ 
tion ; and he might be anxious to bequeath its com-' 
plation to one whom he had himself bred to inlierit 
his views together with his station. The title of dic¬ 
tator had never descended fiV)tn one generation to 
another; there were no associations connected with 
it as an hereditary office, no prestige of traditional 
veneration to blind men’s eyes to the naked usurpa¬ 
tion of supreme power. But the appellation of King 
seemed in itself to legitimize its poasessor’sc 6laim 
to rule. It was the recognised symbol of hereditary 
sovereignty. It dazzled men by its brilliancy, and 
prevented them from looking too ^curiously into the 
fact which it really represented. Cajsar might con¬ 
ceive that it was only under the shelter of this illusion 
that the successor to his principles otf administration 
couli^ maintain the position in which he could carry 
them into effect. But even if be was conscious of 
cherishing any wish for the ^tle of King, he concealed 
it with studious care. It was in the counsels of his 
friends, at least, that the idea of obtaining it appeared 
to originate and it was perhaps first suggested to 

* rton (xRv. 9) BATS of Ca>sar*8friend®: 0affiXfa ‘irpoff7jy6pfvoy 

irai iroA6 TovTo ical Kark <r^ot Si*9pvWoiVm Comp. Pint. 

Brut. 9.: olrm 3« ol Katcapos k.t.X, ^ 
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them by the craft of his enemies, who sought thereby 
to exasperate the nation against him. While there 
★ere, as Cffisar well knew, a hundred poniards ready 
ta bury themselves in his bosom, he was aware that 
they were restrained by the consideration that, popiilar 
as he still was with the army, the provinces, and the 
mass of the citizens, his assa^ination might only be 
the signal for a general ma.ssacre of all his real and 
supposed enemies. It required a series of dark and 
artful intrigues to warp the affections of these classes 
from the person of the dictator, and there might 
seem no readier method of overthrowing a victorious 
adversary than to fasten upon him the ch.arge of 
affecting the kingly title. 

However this may be, it happened that one morn¬ 
ing a laurel garland, with a diadem at¬ 
tached, was found affixed to Oassar’a statue ,h\M hy th« 
before the rostra. The tribunes, Marullus 
and Ciesetiiis, indignantly tore it down, and punished 
the convicted perpetrator of the scandal, pretending 
that they were acting in the spirit of the dictator’s 
own sentiments. The populace, it was observed, ex- 
predfeod great satisfaction at their conduct, and saluted 
them with the title of the new Brutuses.' 

Cmsar only lamented in public, as on the deaths 
of Pompeius an(4 Cato, that they had deffrivcd him 
by their activity of tlje opportunity of proving his 
loyalty to the republic. ^ A short time afterwards, on 
the 26th of January, the dictator had assisted at the 
great Latin festival on the Alban mount, preliiirfnary 
to his expedition against the foreign enemies of the 
republic. On the same, occasion he had enjoyed the 
huiSours of an ovation decreed to him by the senate: 
a gratuitous indulgence to his passion for personal 
display, for he had gained no new viatoiy to justify 

‘ Dion, xliv.'tf.: Appian,«. IO 8.5 comp. Suet. Jhl. 79.: 
and Pint. Caa. 9l., Anton. 12., whose norratiTes appl; in part to a 
(lifferehc occasion. 
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it. The most sanguine of his adherents determined 
to take this opportunity of trying the temper*df the 
people second time, when their enthusiasm migh^ 
be supposed to be excited by beholding their cham¬ 
pion in hia highest glory. It might be remembered 
tliat the popular chief Saturninus, on the last occa¬ 
sion on which the fatal title had been bruited in the 
ears of the Romans, had been urged by liis own ad¬ 
herents to assume it.' Accordingly, officious voices 
were hired to salute him, as he passed, by the title 
of King. But as they dropped one by one into 
silence, no others were heard to take up the cry: on 
the contrary, a low and stifled murmur sufficiently 
indicated the disapprobation of /he people. 7 am 
no khifj, hut Cit’Sfw, exclaimed the dictator hastily.* 
The tribunes seized some persons wJio had jpined in 
this salutation, and threw them into prison. Q'he dic¬ 
tator, however, thought fit to febvike tliem for tlieir 
superfluous or invidious zeal, in which he detectod'a 
scheme for bringing him under unjust suspicions : 
he played upon the word Brutus, which signifies a 
fool, and declared that they well deserved the name 
they were so proud of, if they supposed he wr.ff un¬ 
aware of the intrigue to which they had lent them¬ 
selves. Nor did his anger confine itSelf to these 
sharp woi'ds. Helvius Cinna, indeed, one of their 
colleague^, went as far as^ to propose that they 
should be puuisheil with dt^ath; but Cscsar allowed 
himself to be appeased by their deposition from their 
offi c^. 

Cajsar’s friends, however, were not yet satisfied 

AnlcmfUJ 
oJTvn him ft 

wilkh he K- ■ pie gradually with the idea of royalty by 

■ Sfiggissting it repeatedly to their dimogina- 
tionsj, Perchance the sight of the whitf linen baud, 

' FloiM.Hi. J6. *' 

^ Dion, xliv. lO.i Snetonms and Flutarch, //. cc. 


that the coveted dirtinction wa^ beyond his 
reach. They sought to faioiUarize the peo* 
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the simple badge of Oriental sovereignty, might dis¬ 
abuse them of their horror at an empty name. On 
the fifteenth of February, the day of the Lupercalia, 
C»s<ar was seated in hia golden chair before the 
rostra, to preside over the solemn ceremonies of that 
popufar festival.* The Julian flamens were elevated 
t« tlie same rank as those of* the god Lupercus, or 
Pan. Antonins the consul was at their head, and 
next to the dictator occripied tlie most conspicuous 
place in the eyes of the multitude. Possibly the 
novelty of the sight of the one consul sti*ipped to 
his skin, with only a narrow girdle round lus loins, 
waving in bis hand the thong of goat’s-hide, and 
striking with it, as he ran rapidly tbro\igh tl\e prin- 
*cipal streets, the women who presented themselves to 
the bloWrt which was supposed to avert sterility, was 
still more attractive than tltat of the other in the 
laurel crown and tnumphal robes, .which use had 
rehdered familiar.* When Antonins had run his 
course, he broke through the adniiring multitude, 
and approached the seat of the dictator. He drew 
^frorn beneath his girdle a diadem, and made as if he 
woufiboffer it to him, exclaiming that it was the gift 
of the Roman people. The action was hailed by 
some clapping of hands; but it was faint and brief, 
and easily betrajied that it was preconceived. But 
when Caesar put away fspm him the proffared gift, a 
much louder burst of genuine applause succeeded. 
Antonins offered it a second time, again there was a 
slight sound of applause, and again on Czcsar’s /ejec¬ 
tion of it a vehement expression of.satisfaction. The 
pul|e of the, city had once more been felt, and once 
more the symptoms had proved unfavourable. lam 
not a king, repeated C^ar, the only king of the 
Komana ds Jnpiter. He ordered th^i^dem to be 

' Appian, 6. C. ii. 109., and the aothoritiea above cited. 
**flau Anion. 13.; Cic. Philipp, ii. 34. 42. 
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carried to the Capitol and suspended in the temple 
of the god as a trophy, commemorative of the gracious 
offer of. the people and his own modest refusal. He 
even caused it to be inserted in the fasti, that on tiie 
fifteenth day of February the Romans presented a 
diadem to Ccesar, and Czesar declined it.' 

Among other intrigues to keep the idea of the royal 
The sibyiiiB* fi^le Constantly before the people, a report 
twpVr"!^* was studiously spread that the Sibylline 
“"vTeMdb/ books declared that Parthia could be con- 
*kiDg. quered only under the auspices of a king.* 
Whatever had been the origin of the genuine' Sibylline 
verses, on which so much of the Roman state religion 
was grounded, those compositions, it was acknow¬ 
ledged, had perished in the Sullan conflagration of 
the Capitol. The oracles, which at this period went 
iinder that name, were supposed to he fragments col¬ 
lected by subsequent research, or restored from me¬ 
mory, to replace the primitive vaticinations. What¬ 
ever confidence had been placed by the people in the 
original documents, neither the circumstances of the 
case nor the temper of the times, it might be ima^ued,, 
would allow of faith beingreposed intheir mcKlern sub¬ 
stitutes. When the government ventured, with the 
sanction of the priests, to whom they Were entrusted, 
to produce from them any alleged predictions with 
reference* to tlie policy of .the day, the mancenvre 
might have been presumed transparent to the mean¬ 
est apprehension. Yet we have seen the nobles once 
befoie shrink from offending the popular belief even 


^ Compare besides the aathoriiica Above, Liv. EpiU cxvi.; Veil ii. 
56 .1 Zonar. x. ll.; Flor, iv. 5. 91. Nicolaud of Damascus a ^ane- 
gyitfst of the Caesarean house, asserted that the people actually saluted 
Cicsnr as kmg, and conjured him to accept the diadem. Antoni ue, 
ho insinuated*, ui^d him to make himself king in the hope of being 
named his heir. See the recently discovered fragment of the yita 
C<es. published from a MS. in the Escurliil by Dacbner in 

Didot*s Fiapm. HiiL Grae, (Nicot. l>ain../r. ci. 

^ Dion, xliv. 15.; Suet, JtJ. 79.; Cic, de Divin, iu 54. 
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in these doubly spurious oracles; and now the most 
disastreus couseq^uences were anticipated by Caesar's 
ehemies from the bare rumour of such a pj-ophecy 
eaisting. The Quindecimriri, or college of fifteen 
priests, to whose cave the sacred deposit was cgm- 
mitted *, deliberately examined their records, and 
affirmed that the fact was sft. Upon this Csesar’s 
friends proposed to obtain a decree of the senate to 
confer upon the dictator the title and authority of 
king over the foreign subjects of the commonwealth : 
it could4)e easily foreseen that such a step would carry 
him more than half way to the achievement of his 
ultimate design of becoming king of the citizens also. 
And if the question ,were once brought formally under 
the notice of the senate, it would be impossible for 
the malcontents to avoid giving expression to their 
opinions. They must array themselves decisively in 
opposition to their mhster’a interests, or allow tlieir 
silence to be interpreted into consent. The appre¬ 
hension of being reduced to this dilemma served 
perhaps to hasten the catastrophe which had been 
long in contemplation among them.® 

Tha discontent which had spread through the ranks 
of the Koman nobility was founded, as we * coinpit«cy 
have seen, raHier on personal envy of the IgifwtcLu’. 
dictator’s pre-eni;uence, than on political * 

hostility to his measures. Ilis uuexaqjpled cle¬ 
mency had been of littm avail to disarm such a feel¬ 
ing as this. E.vea if he bad resorted to the bloody 
policy of his predecessors, and cut off by proscription 
every leader of the party opposed to him, he would 
have been not the moro, safe from the machinations 

of Bis own principal adherents.^ Both Antonius and 

• 

> IMimnnn, ii. 493. not. 72., iii. 692. not. 41. . 

* AppiniT, B.C. 110., who adds that Csesar rep>fft;ea their zeal. 

*<Appian, .0.^ ii. 113. 

* Veil. ii. S6.^ “Adjectis otinm consiliariis crodis, familianstitnis 
omnium, et foruina parttum cjus iu summum evcctis fasti(;iuiu." 
Comp.'Suet. Jul B3. 
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Dolabella had already been subjected to the imputa¬ 
tion of plotting against their patron’s life.' • But a 
much njore extensive conspiracy had now been forratJd 
against him; not less than sixty, or even eighty*, pt-r- 
sou^ are said to have connected themselves with it, 
and some of the most conspicuous of these were the 
very men who had appeared most to merit Caeisaa’s 
confidence by a longcourse of faithful services. Kvery 
party leader must make enemies, when he comes 
to power, of many of bis ancient adherents, by the 
unavoidable mortification of their self-love. Among 
the conspirators against Ca*Rar’.s life were some, per¬ 
haps, who thought themselves inadecjuately repaid 
for their early devotion to liis interests. But such 
could not have been the case with Becimus Brutus,' 
who had recently received tlie government of the 
Transalpine Gaul, who had been latterly appointed to 
the Cisalpine, and who was already designated for the 
consul of a future year. Such could not have beVn 
the cose with Trebonius, who had only just descended 
from the ivory choir, ami was about to jiSBvime the 
administration of a province. Another of Cajsar's^ 
favourite officers, V'ho now became a traitor to ‘nim, 
was Minucius Basilus; this man had been praetor iu 
the last year, but Cajsar not having the power of as- 
sigfhing tc. him a province, bad hoped to compensate 
for the dii^ippointment by a ^-ant of money. Basilus, 
it is said, bad resolved, in his mortification, to starve 
himself to death.® C. Cassius foimd. him in this de¬ 
sponding mood, and when he opened to him the plot 
against the dictator’s life, easily persuaded him to live 

^ Cicero {Phtlipp, ii. 14) asserts it as notorious thkt Antoniud had 
couj^ulted Trebonius about taking Char’s life. Such a charge, 
however, from such a quarter, does not deserve mueb attention. The 
charge again#: is still less Mibstuntial. I’lut. /{nton. 11. It 

•WAS part of tlie policy of enemies to rai^e suspicions in his 

minil rgainst his uilherunts. *4* 

More than eigbiy, according to Nicolaus: /r. § 19. 

' Dion, xliii. 47.; Appmn, ii. 113. • 
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forvengeance. Publiua Casca had been recommended 
by the»dictator to a seat on the tribuuitian bench; he, 
it is said, was disappointed at nut rising at opce to a 
stSJl higher office. L. Tillius Cimber had also been 
recently preferred to the government of Bitb^io, 
This‘man indeed might entertain a private grudge 
against the dispenser of these’honours, on account of 
his brother, who having been banished from the city, 
could not obtain Caesar’s intervention for-the reversal 
of his sentence.* But of all Ciesar’s adherents who 
now turned against him, his old lieutenant Servins 
(ialba, to whom he had been forced to refuse the 
consulship, was'the only one, perhaps, who had failed 
to reap riches or adyancement from the establishment 
of his power.^ 

Eveu^tbe chiefs of the senatorial party who had 
arrayed thomselves gainst Ciesar in the ch«rR«»rof 
field, had betrayed no* reluctance to accept 
office under his sway. It was not the des- 
titute or the disappointed among them, but those 
whom be had gratuitously honoured and promoted, 
who at last raised their hands for his destruction. 
The^ost active of the conspirators, and perhaps the 
original author of the design, was C. Cassius, who 
had recently 'been appoint^ prmtor. In this dig¬ 
nified magistracy,there were now sixteen associates; 
but the first place in ra^k and importance the war- 
denship of the city, with its six attendant lictors, bad 
been contested .between Cassius and Brutus, and it 
was in favour of the latter that Ciesar had deckled.® 

* Plut. Brut 17.; C<ra. 66. ^^AppUni /. c. 

^ €ic. xiii. 16 .1 Suet. Galb. 3» .Tho (cstimony of Nicolaus, 

an adniiror of che Cffisarcan dynasty, may be deemed invalid in juch 
a matter; it mu^t be stated, however, that that writer fully confirms 
the gcneral^opinion of the unworthy motives fhfluenced the 

chieis of the conspiracy, while he allows that among their followers 
there were somAhonest enthusiasts swayed by the authority their 
names. Ntcol. Cam. I c. 

^ Piet. Bfut 7., Cat. 62. 
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The rich province of Syria, however, which was pro¬ 
mised to the disappointed suitor, might have sufficed 
to obliterate any feelings of pique at this repulsb. 
The cry of liberty and the republic, which was/in 
the» mouths of all the conspirators, could have little 
real influence on the sentiments of Cassius, Whose 
avowed Epicurean principles, no less than his laie 
political conduct, might vouch for his indifference to 
party. He had been known to express the utmost 
horror at the prospect of a new Pompeian ascendency 
under the championship of Cnmus, whom he branded, 
at least in his correspondence with Cicero, as a mon¬ 
ster of cnielty.* But he was by nature vain and vin¬ 
dictive ; his temper fluct\iated between mean subser¬ 
vience and rude independence; the ascendency which’ 
Ctesar’s unruffled equanimity exerted over him em¬ 
bittered his selfish spirit, and, in his passionate resolve 
to overthrow, at all hazards, the supremacy which 
gulled him, he seems to have looked no further,'to 
have taken no precautions, but thrown the die without 
calculating the chances. 

If the conspirators and their principal instigator, 
^ evinced any forethought, it was in seeking 
ino" •liteuc)' for their projected tyrannicide the sanction 
oJBrutu*. name of Brutus. Atticus, who, 

amidst the public comn^otions, amused himself with 
genealogical studies, Jiad flattered M. Junius Brutus 
by tracing his descent from, a supposed tliird son of 
the founder of the republic, whose* elder brothers 
perished, as was well known, childless, by the axe of 
the lictor.® Servilia, the mother of Brutus, derived 
her lineage from the renowned Ahala, ^hose dagger 
had avenged the ambitious projects of Spurius Mailius. 

‘ Cic. ad Div. x». 19. He wrote to Cicero, a.d. 709: “Male re- 
tcrem et cler^enKr.i dominum (Cssarem) habere quata novum et 
crudeUm(Cn, Pomp,).” 

* CJfbp. Corn. Nepos, Au. 18.; Plut. Brut. \. '•’Oiccro maintaios 
tliia popular derivntioii of hia hero (T'uac. Qu. fv. 1 ., Phil, i, 1.). 
But Plutarch allows that its accuracy was disputed. * 
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But so far from inheriting the zeal of his imputed 
progenitor, the Brutus of the expiring republic had 
aJfcquiesced in Caes-ar’s usurpation with less, apparent 
r^ctance than perhaps any other member of the 
Bompeian party. Despondent in her hour of distness, 
he hfftl been the last to join, the earliest to desert, the 
iHifurled banner of the republtc. After Pharaalia he 
was the first to seek refuge in the camp of the victor ; 
in the city he was tiie foremost to co\irt the friend¬ 
ship and claim the confidence of the dictator; he was 
zealous in serving bis interests hy the discharge of 
important offices; nor did he blush to govern Cisalpine 
(faul for Cmsar while his uncle still held Utica against 
liim.' A feeble panegyric of the sturdy sage whom 
he had abandoned while be affectcil to ailopt his 
principl(fs and emulate his pnictice, seemed to Bru¬ 
tus a sufficient tribute to Ids virtues. He dispaniged 
tlic merits of (Jicero, aiul exalted the services of Cato 
iif the suppressiou of Catiliua; but.both bis depre¬ 
ciation and his praise wore blown to the winds by 
the caustic irony of Ca-sar’s reply.^ His consort 


' DiiiC.m-h assul'cs us tli.at his government of this province was a 
j!i*c;U breiging to U: . Kol vp6<r6tv 

aTvxi^/'drwtf vavXa val vof/anvOia Biwvrot Ci^ar wus exceed! 
gratified at witneWn^ the bcneficUl mulls of bis adinmUtratioii. 
Comp. Cic. Orat JU. 34. « 

^ Cicero's lettci's to Atticus, in which this subject is mentioned (ad 
Alt. xii. 21.), iH curious: *^C.atot^in priniurasententiam^iutut(Brutus) 
(ic animadverHone tlixissc; f^uam omiios ante dixerant, pnetcr 
Ccesarem: ctquuni ipsiiis Cicsaiis tarn sovera fucrit, qui tuui prostono, 
loco dixeric, consularium piitnt leniorcs fuis-se, Catulj, Scrvilii, Lucul- 
lonim* Curionis, Torquati, Lt^pidi,. GeUii, VoJcaiii, Fi^jnli.^Cotl®, 
L.Cicsaris, C. Pisonis, ctiani M*. Glabrionis, SiUni, Murense, desi^na- 
torum coiisaluin.*' Brums it seems, sought to enhance Cato's mcHc 
by s cIchbcTAtc^ falsilication ot history, Cicero goes on to explain 
why the capital sentence was a&crl1>ed to Cato's advice* natnel^ 1)C~ 
cau% though the whole party spoke and voted for it, his arguments 
were considered the most forcible and effective, ^^iddlcton (Life of 
Cicero) supposes that it was from Brutus's account, raihi:r than 
Ciebro's, that S{^u5t drew up his own narrative. He was a oontem* 
porary and prokably a witness of the scene, and required no written 
record to remind him of that aM'ful debate. 

VOL. IL Q a 
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Claudia he had divorced to espouto the philosopher’s 
daughter Porcia, a woman of more masculine spirit 
than Ivs own. But thus doubly connected wiiSi 
strength and virtue, Brutus fail^ nevertheless/to 
acquire the firmness which nature bad denied him. 
Although in his habits a professed student, be -could 
not resolve *10 withdraV to the shades of philosophy 
from the fiery glare of a season of revolution. The 
thirst of lucre still beset him; the victor caressed and 
the vanquished courted liim ; he was a greater man 
to-day than yesterday, and the path of official dis¬ 
tinction seemed safe and flowery. With Brutus, by 
circumstances a revolutionary partisan, by temper a 
sophist, the conspiracy would ne^r have originated ; 
the admission of his inherent woakness'ls the fairest 
extenuation of his crime. Rut the deaths of^all their 
more distinguished leaders had elevated him to undue 
importance among the remnaht of his party. His 
uncle’s renown seemed to shed its light upon him, 
and he was supposed to inherit the political spirit of 
the hero whose disciple he had avowed himself in 
the tranquil walks of science. The name of Brutus 
forced ite possessor into prominence as soon as royalty 
began to be discussed. The Roman people were 
neither moralists nor gerealogists, but •‘they had im¬ 
bibed frofn the traditions of four Jiundred and fifty 
years an unreflecting horror pf the mere title of king, 
and admiration not less blind for the name of the 
•first of the Consuls. , 

The weakness of Brutus’s character may be 
Htucajoicd estimated by the means which were em- 
(piraton, ployed to work upon him. A bit of paper 
affixed to the statue of the ancient hero with "the 
words, Would thou wert alive, billets thrust into his 
hand insclibed, BnUus, thou steepest, thoei art tio 
Bruf^ia, shook the soul of the philq^pher to, its 
centre.^ His vanity had already been^excited by a 

* Plut. Brut. 9., C<r*. G 2 ; Dion, xHt. 12 . 
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compliment attributed to Ca^ar, which waa no doubt 
reported to hirA, Brutus ordy waits for this dry 
skin ‘; implying that he of all the Bom^ns was 
tl^ most capable of succeeding te pre-eminence. 
Cassius, who was brother-in-law to Brutus, ^nd 
admitted to his familiar intimacy, watched 
narrowly the effect of these fncentives to utuiM 
his'ambition, and led him gradually to the 
point at which he could venture to disclose 
the deed which was in contemplation. Brutus, 
adroitly plied, embraced the schemes of the con¬ 
spirators, and assumed the place of chief adviser, 
which was, at least in appearance, tendered to him. 
The renewed name became at once a charm of magic 
potency. It raised the sick Ligarius from bis bed.^ 
A pardoned follower of Pompeius, the clemency of 
Cssar rankled in his bosom. How sad for Ligarius, 
said Brutus to him, t<fhe disabled at such a moment 
I'iie sick man raised himself on bis elbow and re¬ 


plied, If thou hast any project worthy of Brutus, 
behold, I am well again. Ligarius was admitted to 
the secret, and took an active part in the deed which 
follc^gd. We learn with pleasure that the con¬ 
spirators did not venture even to sound Cicero.® 
Favonius withheld his countenance from them, and 
declared that it lyas better to acknowledge a master 
than to plunge again into the miseries o^civil war.® 
The fatal intrigue was now ripening to its execution. 
As long as Csnsar remained at Rome his fearless 
demeanour exposed him almost undefended to th^dag- 
gSrs of assassins, for he had dismissed the guard which 


had at first surrounded him, and he appeared daily in 
the* forum and the curia with no other attendance 


’ Flat, 8.» CtM. i €• * BKl 11, 

* Flut. Cic. 17.: iXX* ct aurov r^r £tt Mia 

Anton)%i; indeed, tried to f^ateo the charge upon hiA« Clc, 
Philijfp. ii. 11. M., oJ Div* xiL d. 

, « Fkit. Brut 12* 
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than that of friends and casual suitors. If the state¬ 
ment is correct that he had assemhlhd as iryiny as 
sixteen legions in Illyricum, he must have sent almost 
every disposable soldier out of Italy.* But from tjfce 
moment be should leave the city and assume tlie com¬ 
mand of his armies, his security would be guaraateed 
by the fidelity of the troops; an attack upon tlxe 
cherished life of the imperator would be difficult of 
execution, and sure of prompt punishment. Once 
ii\toxicated with the splendour of royalty in the pro¬ 
vinces, he would never consent to return a citizen 
to Rome. He had promised, it was said, to restore 
the ancient towers of Ilium, the cradle of the people 
of ^neas and Romulus; possibly he might transfer 
thither the throne which the proud nobility forbade ■ 
him to establish in the Capitol.* Or, if the charms 
of Cleopatra should still retain their pov^er, he might 
take up his abode in Alexandria, and transfer tlie 
seat of empire to the shrine of the- Macedonian con¬ 


queror. 

C8e8ai*’8 preparations for his departure were almost 
Th» conipir*- Complete. The senate was convened for the 

Ides of March, the fifteenth day pf -the 
deiign. month, and at that meeting, it was con¬ 


fidently expected, the o^ons proposition would be 
openly nrade for conferring the .royal name and 
power on ♦the dictator in the provinces. The con¬ 
spirators determined to make their attack upon him 


1 


^ Appian, B.C. ii. HO. The eame writer, however, speaks after¬ 
wards of one legion quartered at Home in the island of the Tiber 
(c. 118 .). 

* Suci. JuL 79.5 “ Val da fama percrebruit, migraturum Alex- 
and r i am vel I um, tran slati s simnl op^us imper i i.** iLucau, i x. ^9 8 •; 

I, populos, grata vice mccnia reddent 

Ausonids Fhrjgibus^ Homanaque Pergania surgent.’* 

The Ode of AorAW (Od iii. 3.), in which bo deprccatos a transfer 
of thu^at of empire, shows bow deep an imprewion this rumour 
had r^de, though I cannot imagine that Ang^tus could have 
seriously contemplated it, or that Horace would !iave so earnestly 
denounced it^ if ho had. See the commentators on Horace* Lc, 
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as soon as he fhould enter the assembly. Among 
the floating stories of the day was a prediction that 
Ae Ides of March should be fatal to CaKiar. ,He had 
rSkeived, it appears, intimations from more than one 
quarter of the danger which threatened him ; but he 
resolutely rejected all advice.to guard himself against 
A', relying, as he declared, implicitly on the good' 
sense or gratitude of the citizens. It had long been 
the ftxed principle of his philosophy that the only 
way to enjoy life was to banish the fear of death.* 
On the eve of the fatal day he was entertained by 
Lepidus, and .when, in the course of conversation, 
some one started the qtiestion, Wkat khul of (Icatk 
(8 the beet f it wa.^ remarked that he cut short the 
discussion abruptly with the reply, That which is 
least ex,pecte(l. The constant traclition of antiquity 
declared thjJt, among many prognostics of an im¬ 
pending catastrophe, his wile had revealed to him in 
tfie morning an ominous dream, and when she pre- 
vjiiled upon him to consult the sacrificers, the signs 
of the victims were fearfully inauspicious.® Whether 
his^own superstitious feelings gained the ascendency, 
or whether he was overcome by the entreaties of 
Calpurnia, he consented at Jast to send Antonius to 
disinfSs the s'enate, or to ejrcuse his absence. At this 
moment Decimus Brutus came to attend Iiim on his 
way to the place of na,eeting. On hearing the dic¬ 
tator’s reluctant avowal of his scruples, he was struck 
witli consternation at the prospect of the victim’s 
(^cape ; for the conspirators meanwhile w'ere in mo¬ 
mentary apprehension of discovery. Brutus himself, 

^ Suet. 

* Pint. Co*. 58.; Veil. ii. 57. Certftin expressions currenjjy at.* 

tribuicd to Cssar at this period of bis career, as in Cic. pro Mate. S., 
“ Satis diifvel naturae vixi vel gloris,” have beeMlippKsed to indicate 
that he was dusatisfied with life, and reckless of the perils of his 
position. ^ • 

* Suetonius *Jul. 81.) relates the occurrence of varlons prodigies, 
Coni|l. Plutarch, Cat, 63.; Dion, xliv. 17. . 
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tormented by fear or conscience, had. failed to con¬ 
ceal his agitation since he had embarked in the 
enterprise, and bis nervous excitement was sham^ 
by the firmness of his wife, who pierced her ov.li 
thigh and long concealed the wound, to extract his 
secret from him by this proof of her self-conirol.' 
With Porcia indeed tfie secret of the tyrannicides 
was secure; but not so with many of the wild un¬ 
principled men to whom it had been confided; every 
moment of delay made the danger of its divulgement 
more imminent. Under pretence of escorting the son 
of Cassius, who had just assumed the gown of man¬ 
hood, the conspirators assembled early, and proceeded 
in a body to the portico before th'e theatre of Pom- 
peius, the place assigned for the meeting of the senate 
being a hall imm^iately adjacrent.* It had never 
been the ordinary custom of the Romans to wear arras 
in the city, and when the commotions of Milo an^ 
Clodius were put down, a special enactment had been 
introduced to check such a practice, which seemed to 
be creeping in through the licence and perilousness 
of the times. But the Roman senator carried ^his 
iron stylus in a little case, and in the place o‘f the 
implement of wilting the conspirators furnished 
themselves each with a dllgger. While 'awaiting the 
anival of the dictator, Brutus and Cassius occupied 
themselves.n.s praetors with listening to casual appli¬ 
cations, and the freedom with which the former ex¬ 
pressed himself, rebuking those who boaisted tliat 
Caesar’' would reverse his decisions, was especially 
remarked. But as the morning wore on, the conspi¬ 
rators were exposed to redoubled risks. nA senator, 
addressing Casca with a significant smile, said. You 
have concealed your secret from me, hut Brutus has 
reveal^ it. another moment Casca would have 

^ TlgC. Brut 13. . 

* Sq0U JuI. so.: S^nfttoff idibufl in Pom^iicuriaaiedic* 
tuA esu” Plut, Brut Appiao^ B.C^ U. lid. 
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pressed his liani arjd communicated the design, but 
t^e otBer went on to allude to his meditated com¬ 
petition for the aedileship, and the conspirtftor saw 
that he was undiscovered. Popilius L^nas whispered 
to Brptue, What you have in hand despatch quickly, 
apd was immediately lost in thwe crowd. It was never 
known to what he referred, but the conscious assassins 
were disconcerted and alarmed.‘ 


Meanwhile, Deciraus Brutus had recovered his 
presence of mind. He saw that all was lost 
unless Caesfir could be brought to the spot 
where the ambueh awaited him. He rallied 
him on the weakness of .Calpurnia, hinted some 
.friendly disparagement of the hero’s own resolution, 
and assured him that so favourable a moment might 
not again arrive for the sanction of his views and 
wishes by the decree* of the subservient senators. 
C^sar yielded, and quitted Ids house. Hardly had 
he turned his back when a slave besought an audience 
of Calpurnia, declared to her that there was some 
design in agitation gainst her husband’s life, and 
idesirpd to be kept in confinement till the event 
shoiild* prove bis assertion.®. As Csesar proceeded 
along ^he h’orpm and VelabrYm from the mansion of 
the chief pon^ifi' to the thfeatre of Pompous, more 
than one person, \t seems, pressed towards him to 
warn him of his doorfi*. But the comjpirators to 
whom that part of the b^isiness was assigned crowded 
closely about him, and the press of bis attendants 
. was almost too great to allow of a mere stranger’s 
approach. One man, indeed, succeeded in thrusting 
a paper intodiis hand, and earnestly exhorted him to 
read it instantly. It was supposed to have contained 
'a distinct announcement of the danger, 

but Csesar* was accustomed to receive petitions in this 
way^ and paiV no immediate attention to it, thbugh 


‘ Flat. Brut. U-I6. 


* 'Flat. C«*. ii. 
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,be had it still rolled np in hia ha^d l^en tie entered 
’the senate-house. As he was borne along in his litter 
(for he effected sickness to countenance the excuse 
which Calpurnia had persuaded him to send to tbe 
sendte) he observed comphurently to the augur Spu- 
rinna, who had foreboded evil on that fatal* d.ay, The 
Idea of Alarch are come ; Yea, muttered the sage, but 
not yet paaaedA 

At the moment when Ca'sar descended* from his 
nr-...litter at tlie door of the hall, Popilius 
■i»teci. Liemis, tho s.ame who ha<l just before spoken 
so mysteriously to Rrutufl, approached him, and was 
observed to enter into earnest conversation with him. 
The conspirators regarded one arft>ther, and mutually 
revealed their despair with a glance. Cassius anil 
othei‘8 were gnvsjiing their daggers beneath their 
robes; their last resource was to ilesputcli them¬ 
selves. Ihit Hnitns, observing that the manner .of 
Popilius was that of one supplicating rather than 
warning, restored his companions’ confidence with 
a smile.* Ca-sar entered: his enemies closed in a 
dense mass around him, and while they led him to 
his chair kept off all intruders. Trebonius vrtis ,spe- 
cially charged to detail Antonius in conversation at 
the door^ Scarcely wa^the victim seated when Til¬ 
lius Cimber approached with a petition for his bro¬ 
ther’s parSon. The othersf'as was concerted, joined 
in the supplication, grasping his hands and embracing 
his neck. Ca?sar at first put them gently .aside, but, 
as they became more iniportun.ate, repelled them with 
main force. Tillius seized his toga with both hands, 
and pulled it violently over Ills arms. Then P. C«isca, 
who was behind, drew a weapon and grazed his 
shoulder ,with an ill-directed stroke. Ciesar disen¬ 
gaged one liafid and snatched at the hiltj shouting. 


' Suet. Jul. 81.; DioD, xUt. 18.; Val. Miiz. Tiii. 11. 2, 
* Wul. Brut 16. 
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Cursed Cfiscdf '^hat i^^eana this ? Help, cried Casca- 

to hft? i)roth€P Lucfus, and at the same mqment tlie 

Ahers aim6d each his digger at the devoted object. 

(^sar for an instant defended himself, and even- 

wounded one of the assailants with his stylus; but vdieu 

he ciiStin^ished Brutus in the press, and saw the steel 

fftisliing in his hand also, W/uit! thou too, Brutus! 

he exclaimed', let go his'holdof Casca, and drawing 

Ilia robe over Ids face made no further resistance. The 

assassins stabbed him through and through, for tliey 

had pledged themselves, one and all, to bathe their 

djtggers in his^ blood. Brutus himself received a 

wound in their eagerness and trepulation. The victim 

reeled a few paces, propped by the blows he received 

*on every side, till he fell dead at the footofPompeius’ 

statue., 


4 

' Koi ch TcVvot*, is the expression ^iven hy Dion And Suetonius. 
PlsiCiireli only thuc on hccmi^ Brti(us*s resisted no 

longer. The **Et tn. Brute,'* with which we are fBniiliur from 
ShnksjK'ure, hns no classical uiUhoriiy. Sec tfie commentators nn 
Juliuit Cifsar, Bui some such exclamation seems imturu)^ while the 
allusion tuthe protended parentage of the ossassiu has an air of later 
kiiiivor^on. 

jflufc Ctff. 60., Brut. 17. j Suet. JuL 82.? Val. Max, iv. 5. 6.; 
Di<n, xtiv. 18. 
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